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Foreword 



The United Stain Army has met an unusually complex 
challenge in Soiilhciisl Asia, Jn conjunction with the other services^ 
(lie Army has fought in support of a national policy ol assisting an 
cmcigiug uathm i ■ » develop governmental processes of its own 
choosing, free of outside coercion. In addition to the usual 
]n<i1i]<rms ol waging armed conflict, the assignment in Somhean 
Aiil hit required superimposing the immensely sophisticated tasks 
of a modern army upon an underdeveloped environment and 
adapting them to demands covering a wide spectrum. These 
invoked helping to fulfill the basic needs of an agrarian population, 
dealing with the frustrations of anltguerrilla operations, and 
conducting conventional campaigns against wel I- tra tned and de- 
termined regular units. 

It is still necessary for the Army to continue to prepare 
for other challenges that may lie ahead. While cognizant that 
history never repeals itself exactly and that no army ever profiled 
from trying to meet a new challenge tn terms of the old one, the 
Army nevertheless stands to benefit immensely from a study of ils 
experience, its shortcomings no less than its achievements, 

Avrare that some years must elapse before the official histories 
will provide a detailed and objective analysis of the experience in 
Southeast Asia, we have sought a forum whereby some of the more 
salient aspects of that experience can be made available now. Ac the 
request of the Chief of Staff, a representative group of senior of heirs 
who served in important posts En Vietnam and who still carry a 
heavy burden of day-to-day responsibilities has prepared a series of 
monographs. These studies should be of great value in helping the 
Army dcvclup fuitnc ni]K'Tjnjonal lh incepts while at the same time 
contributing to the historical record and providing the American 
piililii with an incrtim i<-|Kjri on the performance of men and 
officers who hj\r lt-sjmiiLlnl. .is oihris h.ivr through our history, to 
fX.U 1 1 1 1 1_; .il id E! i, mil; drill. i ii ill. 

The reader should he reminded that roosi of the writing was 
accompli tltrd while ihie war m Vh-iujum was at its peak, and the 
monr.jgrar>hs fircgm'in lv i, U i r» evrliu of ihe past a* if ihev were 
[j king plarc in the present 

All monr>grapl" in ihe series are based primarily on official 
records, with additional material from published and unpublished 
ICCOTHliity iMirks. from debriefing reports and interviews with key 

ill 



panic ipanli, and hum ihc personal experience of the author. To 
facilitate security clearance, annotation and detailed bibliography 
!•'..■ 1 : -ii untitled from the published version; a fully documented 
Account with bibliography ii filed with the U.S. Army Center of 
Military History- 
Major General fiueph A. Sfc Christian is particularly well 
qualified to imte of the role of military intelligence ill Vietnam 
from 1965 through 1967. During thai period He served on the Staff 
of General Williim £ : Wot morel and as Assistant t lurf uf Stall Un 
Intelligence. U.S. Military Assistance Command, Vietnam. 

General Mc( hrislian's background in military intelligence ii 
one of Jong and distinguished service, After WwM Wat II hr 
served as Third U.S. Army Assistant Chief of Staff Cur Intelligent r 
under General George & Pattern, as Third Aimv tJfputv ti 2. jml 
as Deputy Director of Intelligence,. U.S. Forces, Austria In lf>4JB he 
•una- assigned lo the Intelligence Division of the Dejiattmrrii id thr 
Army General Staff, In 191". during the Greek-Cnnuumiiii War. 
GentTal McChrislian became a memlier of ilir fi e %c |miii 
Military VIwhiih Group in Athens and. later. fr«m June 1956 
■ hrrwgh May l!*60 K he setved as U.S. Army Attache to Greece From 
January tflfi? through February IflfiS General McChiifttian km 
jiiigucu' in the Ollm- uf the Assistant Chief uf Sull fui Intelligence, 
Department of the Army, where he was Chief of the Western 
Division of Foreign Intelligence. From April H'tiH thiniigh |tiuc 
1065 he served as U&. Army. Pacific. Assistant Chief of Staff for 
Intelligence at Fort Shatter, Hawaii; from there he went lo 
Vietnam. In August 1468 he became Chief of Army Intelligence, 
General McChristian retired from active duty in 1 971. 

U'aihLngtcin. D t: VERNE I, BOWERS 

IS Drrfrnbrr 197* Major Crncrql. 1 1 $A 

The Adjutant General 
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Ai General Westmoreland's intelligence olltcer from I i fuly 
IWj until I June l<Ni7, t ana happy lo report on the role and 
development ul military intelligence in the Republic ol Vietnam 
during that pris.nl. I do m with mpeii and admiration for the 
Vietnamese „ Koreans. Australians, And Americans who made up 
that great intelligence team. 

Many members of that team assisted me in the preparation of 
I his. account. I know they, at I. fee] a warn] tense or satisfaction in 
passing on to you some of the knowledge we gained. 

The story that follows is mine. J am solely responsible for it* 
content. It is not a complete history: such an undertaking is beyond 
the purpose and scope of this monograph. Sty purpose is tn record 
the development and the role i»E intelligence in Vietnam, run only 
for students of intelligence hut also far planners and decision 
makers who depend upon intelligence in order to arrive at sonnet 
decisions. I have limited the scope of my account to a discussion of 
tome of the major intelligence activities developed in support of 
the mission of LVS. Military Assistance Command. Vietnam, with 
consideration of why and how we developed "hat we did \t\u\ 
lewws learned along the way, 

First, I will identify the challenge. Second. I will address 
developing the organization- Third, 1 will discuss United Stales- 
South Vietnamese combined military intelligence activities. And 
then, in turn, I '■■■ill nuet intelligence operations, intelligence 
production, counterintelligence, and intelligence support activities, 
Ms lao chapter will summarize lessons we learned. 

The task of writing this monograph was greatly facilitated by 
the following dedicated professionals who served with me in 
Vietnam and who subsequently provided input, suggestions, and 
advice in its preparation, t (hank the]]] for ihetT invaluable 
awisinnce nnd loyal tv, ami I inin-mber each with admiration and 
respect: Colonel Frank L. Scofield, VS. Air Force; Colonel William 
H, Crosson. U.S. Army; Colonel Robert K. McMahon. VS. Armv: 
Colonel Glenn F. VTug^elberg, VS. Army; Colonel John T. Little, 
VS. Army. Colonel Robert F. Rinh-iis, 1" S. Aimv; Colonel John }. 
Morgan. VS. Army: Colonel Frank L. Srhif, Jr, U,S. An»y: 
Colonel Robert Churley, US. Marine Corp*; Colonel Ralph T. 
Hunt i s \i mi ; Colonel Jerry Dismuke> U.S. Air Force: Colonel 
C M Smith I "A Air Fort e: Colonel Ifcinald T. Ketcham, VS. 
Army: Colonel Monr U'. Quillian. l".S. Marine Corps; Colonel 



s. 



Cain* B. HawJtin*. Army; Colonel Ralph H. Ctimv.fi. Jr.. I s 
Army: Colonel Walter R. Pierce. Jr.. U S. Army: tlniloiicl ML.it E-'.. 
Chu natty. U-S. Army: Colonel Coleman Noahsnn. U.S. Army: 
Lieutenant Cokrfiel Autmer Atfcley, Jr.. U.S. Army: M.ij<n |jim-% 
□. Strarhan. I'.S. Army. Major James E. Crouch, U.S. Army; 
Sergeant Major Vince Le Blanc, U.S. Army; Muter Sergeant Clyde 
F. Jepson. who, serving ai my enlisted aide, const ieniinu&ly and 
liA.ilh saw [hi it that in all matters relating to subsistence, quarters, 
health, tan nation, uniforms, and equipment 1 never had a worry: 
Colonel Cains It. Hawkins and E.imtenani Colonel Lyle K. 
Alexander for their assistance in assembling information and 
drafting this report; and Mrs. Helen Warden for her cheerful help 
in editing and typing my final draft 



Waihingtcm, li t. 
r, [Jrc*7ml>er 1973 
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Introduction 

The Ch*U*n%t 

"Find the enemy'" With these woids ficneral Hamhi k. 
Johnson, then chief of the start of the Arm}', wished me well 43 
I left Washington Co become General William C, Westmoreland* 
assistant chief of start for intelligence in the Republic "I Vietnam. 
Combat intelligence was not new lo me. I knew that finding the 
enemy was only pan of the challenge, Our soldiers would haw 
let fix and fight him, They would nerd to know enemy strength, 
capabilities, flrirE * itinera bilitics .j\ well a* information ine 
weather and terrain. Such intelligence had to be timely, accurate, 
adequate, and usable. It was to be my job to build an organ iral tori 
lo meet thai challenge. 

Aflet a series of briefings in Washington and goodbyes in 
Fort Sbafter, Hawaii, I was on my way to serve my country in a 
third war, albeit in an advisory role, or so I thought I had just 
completed iwa years a< Auiitani Chief of Staff (or Intelligence. 
U.S. Army. Pacific. During thine iwn yean 1 had traveled from 
Singapore 10 Korea vmting United State* and allied intelligence 
activities, including those in Smith Vietnam. On my last visit there 
I had presented .1 study m t ipurul Westmoreland and his intelli- 
gence staff on my concept ftji ihr At my intelligence organization. 
From Saigon 1 had gone to Isju'igiiuk .nul presented a similar 
briefing. I was familiar with the situation in Southeast Asia. I 
knew that the Viet Cong had Iw urt intelligence than we; however, 
1 knew there was much more in herniation available to us if we 
had the resources and organist ion to acquire it. The counter- 
insurgency in Vietnam had unusual intelligence potential in that 
many enemy military ami |>ilitii.d mgiirii/jtimu were relatively 
stationary and had assigned .uc.iv <-t n|H-i;itiom. UV rould focus 
our intelligence efforts on those are*! jf we knew their locations. 
iJuririK ms Night from Honolulu in Satgnti [ wrote two questions 
in my notebook: " Where iau I normally expect in find the enemy?" 
and "Where can I normally not expect lo find the enemy?' 1 During 
that flighl I wrote scores of answers to each question— every pOMl- 
bility that occurred to me. I-aler in Saigon we were 10 refine and 
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reduce [he answer* 10 a few elements on which timely and adequate 
information was available. This became the basis for (he pattern 
analysis technique methodology which permitted ui to identify 
and locate enemy base areas. Consequently, we could focus must of 
our collection efforts on about 2d percent of the country, This 
step was important in achieving economy of intelligence effort, 
1 arrived in Saigon on 2Q Jum ]'»hj. Mv due >l.iy> in South 
Vietnam were spent usliuir the held and attending brtfisjui* 
Major General Carl Youngdale, L'.S. Marine Corps, was the 
Assistant Chief of Staff fur Intelligence, J-2, U.S. Military Assu- 
rance Command, Vietnam (MACV), We were scheduleil to have 
an overlap or about tw« weeks. On 13 July, the day that Lieutenant 
General Carroll, dim mi i»E the Defense Intelligence Agency, 
arrived in Saigon, orders wcie issued aligning me as J-2. While 

I was waiting at the airport for General Carrol t'j plane to arrive, 
a messenger from MACV headquarters informed me that the 
Secretary of Defense* Mr, Rnberi S. McNamara, was to arrive on 
16 July. 1 w» ichfdulrd to present the lead <»ff briefing on in 
teUigenee, Upon returning to MACV headquarter* with General 
Carroll I learned thai Mr. Mi XaiuaTj wanted m know nh.it u- 
sources we needed, not at adviser* but to help fight the war. I 
had been the 1-2 for only i few hour* as an adviser- Now we were 
at war. We had much to do in a »hort time. The challenge before 
me was taking shape— to develop and supervise a CS. Military 
Assistance Command, Vietnam, turobi inielligrmr ms>mijji[iofj.. 

During the period between my avi^mm-ni as J-2 and die arrival 
of Mr, McNamara in .Saigon, my staff and I prepared an intelligenc e 
briefing and together with the Ait Force and Navy staffs developed 
a liil of intelligence units and resources required V* suppim ihc 
new combat mission of the MACV commander Colonel William 

II Ctowui, the chief of intelligence production, told me [hat he 
could n<it write a valid estimate of enemy capabilities and vulner- 
abilities because available intelligence was neither timely nor 
adequate and we were unable to evaluate much of it for accuracy. 
However, he could write a situation report, and did. The contents 

of that briefing turned hhji n> lie oriionKiiiittii. Mt. Mi N.i u 

was interested in learning what we newM i" nnler to do our new 
job. At I started the briefing he quickly intemtpted and asked my 
views "m what was needed to improve intelligence. As a result of 
th.ii hfinr-long discussion he asked that a detailed plan be provided 
to him the next day on my proposals to improve interrogation 
activities. The briefing pointed up the need for evaluating in- 
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formation, for separating fact 
from fiction. It further clnrificd 
the challenge: wc did not have 
the means. 

While pari of my staff pre* 
pared the briefing, I worked 

tilth i'.'nc.^ lo d<-i v\n\> fill Ml . 

McNamm a "Mopping list" of 
intelligence resource* required* 
I learned early that we were 
leaning our planning from 
scratch. No plans or planning 
guidance concerning the tran- 
sition from an advisory organi- 
zation to a combat orgari«-ni<ui 
existed within die J-2 staff, 
From the Operation* Director- 
ate, J-3, tuff I leamed that they 

Jut! drmr .niliir phicinin^. TJn'i lull :i i miii|iii[cI run of 1 list of 

troop* under consideration. 1 asked thai a 1 tiling of a] I intelli- 
gence unit* and intelligence -related units be extracted: however, 
the existing computer programming could not do so. The officer 
in charge of this activity was. not knowledgeable concerning in- 
telligence units except for detachment* assigned to divisions. It 
was apparent that the force struct tire under consideration did not 
provide adequately for intelligence. This experience revealed the 
need for computer programs to be designed to extract intelligence 
and intelligence- related data and for the intelligence staff t-n par- 
ticipate in force structure planning. No plans were available to 
The challenge continued to grow. 

Fol thr next Nfvri.il d-ivi iu rncivrd im rwm ymd.im <•. Ml 
Staff and I developed tlie mj(:i|ii/:itiini ami rrwiurn-s L 1 1 ■ I ivoidd l>r 

required 10 support our omiku tin^lntt. That mission wai clear: 
we were to help the South Vietnamese fight a war to defend them- 
selves .hk! ji thr ■■ mn- i i trie help them to build a nation. 

fn order f»r the MACV commander 10 have adequate intelli- 
fHKC to conduit a defense of South Vietnam tie had to consider 
a geographical aica of intelligence in lei est ninth larger than thai 
country itself. Not only mint we concern ourselves with intelligence 
on the military, paramilitary, logistical, and political organ illations 
oF the enemy within South Vietnam, but we also had lo concern 
ourselves with (he location of enemy forces, logistical supplies, 
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base areas, sanctuaries, trail* roads, and riven located within 
Cambodia and Lao* as well as tlitmighoul North Vietnam. We 
had Id concern ourselves wiih ihe ail spate exivnriing milri ]jr 
yond the borders of South Virtmuri in t\uic\ m pin-nit surprise 
air attack. We were concr u 1 r<l v. i;h |mi ki]Ilh>: ihr Smith China Sea 
bordering South Vietnam and the extensive waterways within the 
Mekong Delta which were j 'initio, of approach for logistical 
support and reinforcements Tor the enemy. Our future organiza- 
tion and requests for resources had tn take into consideration our 
need to collect , evaluate, and produce intelligence on all of those 
areas. We needed to know the quantity and quality of war 
materials being supplied by C hina and the Soviet Union and 
her satellites. We needed to be kept informed of any changes of 
Chinese military forces which could influence the war in South 
Vietnam r Above all. we needed to know the quantity and quality 
of manpower the enemy could send to South Vietnam and ihr 
will of North Vietnamese leaden and soldiers in persist. 

It was apparent to me that a large and sophisticated organiza- 
tion wouJd be required. I fully expected that the United States 
would Ik- muiKnt in combat and later in military assistance for 
many years. 1 was convinced that our military assistance would be 
required until security permitted political stability, t knew from 
my experience! in the Greek Communist War and my later service 
there ii the military attache, as well as from our experiences in 
Korea, ihm m-my years would pass before South Vietnam could 
defend itself. It takes a long time to identify and eliminate in- 
surgents, The challenge was clear, the opportunity to demonstrate 
our professionalism at h-nul was the time to apply the 

principles we had learned. 

fate If turner Philosophy 

Scmnd. decisions depend upon timely, accurate, adequate, and 
usable information, Wartime decisions carry great responsibility; 
they affect not only the lives of our fighting men hut also the 
liberty of our people, Decision makers ask questions for which 
ilus need .ni-w<'i> hi ihr iiii'n.iiv -inli inn.Msi >r^ ,nr irfcm-il r • ■ 
,t> L-.Mrini.il rh-riietiu of information {EE1J. The number of such 
ini|.Kii i.mi quritiom should be kept to a minimum. Actually, all 
decision makers from the Commander in Chief in the White House 
to the company commander in the field constantly need extensive 
information concerning the enemy, terrain, and weather. Their 
desire for information is insatiable. When American soldiers 
bivouac in a foreign jungle their battalion commanders want to 
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know the strength and location of all enemy forces capable of 
attacking their men during the night, and rightfully so. Very 

rjipidh thi lift i>f chth ourtM<iii5 itih ,1 book* tod tint t the rimitiwi 

in always changing, (he answers to this book of questions must be 
kept up to date. Old information needs to be corrected as addi- 
tional in f'->t 1 1 1 ;i l iofl on the questioned period of time becomes 
known. With ludilrm communications a decision maker in Wash- 
ington Li, in term* of time, just as close to the source of i»hn i ■ i 1 1 • .■■ ■ 

ai is the MACV cu .niilr:. This poses the danger ih.ii decisions 

will be made on in formation (unevaluated material) and no* on 
intelligence. lnfirrru.Ltii»ii dumhl br evaluated and analysed before 
decisions are made on untimely, inn* c mate, or inadequate bases. 

Trite lligence must be timely. Time is. preetom ltn !^im\ ui.ulr 
on untimely intelligence can result in disaster tf ihr situation bus 
changed. Intelligence should get to die prison who * an da wmr 
tiling about it in lime for him to do something. Timely reporting 
lenilra extensile, dedicated 1 1 milium kalians in support of in. 
telligeuce, Timeliness also is dtprndeni upon elTnmelv wiiiten 
menage*. In war. communications ate osei landed with questions 
going back to the originator of information because his. initi.il 
report was incomplete. Timelines* icq n Lies the ability to manipu- 
late data rapidly to assist humans to do the evaluation which only 
I hey can do. Computers an- .1 tit rat help, but only that. An auto, 
mated system of presentation i if what a computer "knows" ran 
only reflect a fraction of the data base. The computer data bank 
must bavr tremendous storage capacity and programs to permit 
timely manipulations. 

rntVvi pmsnre is maintained, promptness will suffer. Each 
intelligence repnri should indicate not only distribution made, but 
when and hnw each consumer was informed. To insure thai highly 
perishable report* rearh commanders promptly, each headquarters 
should have an individual whose task it is to review the reporting 
process throughout the intelligence cycle. Me must read all re- 
ports, not Tor c om ecu but for timeliness. He then must insure 
that shortcoming* are called to the attention of the commanders 
involved. At J 2. Military Assistance Command, Captain James I). 
Strachan was responsible Uu this critical function. 

Commander* and staff officers who ask for more information 
than they need m* only delay the receipt of what they need, but 
frequently cannot use what l bey receive. For example, while 1 
was visiting a division commander he informed me that his division 
was not receiving requested aerial photography promptly. I im- 
mediately looked into his complaint. At that very time, a trailer 
full of photograph* was iu his h eadcpiarters area. His staff had 
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aiked for loo much. When it arrived they were tot* pressed Eor 
Lime to examine the large amount they had rcqueitcd. 

Intelligence must be accurate, Cammattden >i have con- 
fidence in u . Adequate f;nU nmvi Im; |h i.-m-hk d lui ilirm m jm < pi 
the intelligence as valid. Sometime* unverified inform mimi leads 
to smhful thinking. The intelligence officer mull be oon*erv*tiie 
and unshakable in letting the fact* apeak, Rationalization and 
crystal ball gaiiug invite disaster. One cither know* (hr fan* ui 
one dor* not. If one doei not, the commander musi ku»w that fact. 

fntelligence must be adequate. It is not enough to know the 
location and strength of an enemy. Given only that inFinctuiriuit j 
commander might avoid combat Iwause be is outtnunlK r tctt. even 
though the enemy is out of ammunition and many of hit men are 
mi k 

Intelligence muil be usable. First of all. it must be at the InWeH 

i liissification. It should be unclassified If M all possible SO thai 

ii i hi fie disseminated easily to all who neerl it It shimtd lie abort, 
ft Should he easily understood. It should lie limited m eweniiaK, 
ft should br easy to handle and reproduce if required, 

ft Is the job of the intelligence officer at all levels to Tequrst 
or direct the acquisition of information: to collate and evaluate 
it rapidly; and then to disseminate timely, accurate,, adequate, altd 
usable military intelligence to all planners and decision makers- 
This process may take seconds or days, Such intelligence should 
permit sound decisions concerning combat operations, war plum, 
and peace plans. Combat operations, should encourage, not negate, 
negotiations for peace. 

Since World War 11 the UJS. government has put aside its 
previous naive concept of intelligence and has developed our mag' 
nificem intelligence team. This team includes the intelligence or- 
ganizations of most of the executive departments of the U.S. govern- 
ment. All of these organizations have \r>\i% afpi coinr of age. They 
are operated by professionals, 1 knew that wc could depend upon 
willing support from all member* of the ic»ro. Many of these 
agencies were represented on the VH. team in South Vietnam. 
Directives existed ir» ensure nT<i]ier co-ordtnaiion 4 if all [unctions, 
and it was my experience over many years that co ofjer.it ion as well 
as co-ordination could be expected, hut not without strongly held 
views being expressed by all. Such argument is healthy and neces- 
sary for logical co-ordination. However, I was convinced that in 
time of war the battlefield commander must exemsc unity «f 
command in matters of military intelligence. I recommended early 
tfiat all intelligence within Vic-mam be placed under General 
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Westmoreland, bui this recommendation remained in Head- 
quarters, Military Auiuance Command. 

Our organization had to develop officers who would keep 
intelligence "out frolH," on the iniiiative. A naif onktr who pro- 
vide* intelligence t« suppolt HiperatiHmal pi a ruling a I tardy con- 
ceived i* actually playing to|r <if .1 libra: i.m ■ .1 historian. A 
mi offices who provides the intelligence that cause* orders 10 be 
ivmed or plant to 1* maoV U an intelligent e officer. For example, 
General WeHmoTeland had beta .mending * weekly intelligence 
briefing at which a titablc number of hit staff was present. The 
briefing was. primarily an intelligent* situation report, Since we 
were now ai war, *ucb a biicfuig in my judgmriu was inadequate. 
I changed the icope of the weekly briefing to present an estimate 
of enemy capabilities and 1 nluci.ibilitie*, highlighting changes 
which had taken place during the week, and at the end of the 
briefing made my recommendations as J-£ as to actions the com- 
mander shoo Id lake bated upon intelligence. At the end of the 
first briefing of this type presented to General Westmoreland early 
in August, he asked that the room he cleared ol all persons except 
a few senior officers. He stated thll in the future he wanted the 
same type of hnelinj; mil he wanted only his component com- 
manders and thr ■ hieF* <d his Maif n,n tiom to attend— that this 
period would hecome his strategy session each week, 

Aiiiidici rsntiple that look place in August of 1965 was the 
result of the J-2 staff's con in tiling a few resources thai were moved 
about the murittv ti» collti t mTn-i mat ion an mppmt *\\ ihr mm 
mander's strategy and areas of most concern. Through the use of 
this resource the location of the 1st Viet Const Rrj{«nirm was 
learned, As soon as the Location was known, a telephone rail was 
made to headquarters of the t ! .S. marines I hry \>.ctr ^i vrti l!u- 
information and without delay launched a« npei-iiioii sUmh li- 
mited in ihe first major encounter between VS. and Viet Cong 
hiT<e^ in Vietiurn. (lpfT.ui<m SroniMM Opcr.iriim (iimk Fuh 
it annther example 

People who have not worked in intelligence mnnudly have no 
conception of thr number of people it takes to perform necessary 
activities. Without an extensive data base that can lw 1 n.in ipidatrd 
rapidly, U ji very difficult 10 evaluate information arid to identify 
and ferret out guerrillas and members of the Vietnamese Com. 
munist political -military infrastructure. Every scrap of information 
every written report, is to the intelligence officer as nickels and 
dimes, are to a banker. It takes a lot of them to make the hardness, 
pMibi.ihlc. F.vrty piece of information must be accounted for lite 
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money and confirmed or refuted a* genuine hit i mmin \rii. When 
an intelligence analyst receive* all littiutihrmcd tepoir. he tannoi 
let it go. Ac must confirm or refute it. From numerous tt-fHiru the 
urdrr of battle of ihc enemy i» mhhiuu irtl uptime*! The 
trterriy order luitlr imliuln his compwttion. disposition, 
*l length, training Matu*. morale, |aiin», Nighties, lombar effective- 
nc*», and niisccltanrnut informal mui tu<H as unit histories, per- 
sonality files, oniloiun. and insignia*. The** factors describing 
ihr ■ ifj.i till itiet and vulnerabilities, or an enemy military forte 

i. Hi fji-M he lr.isinJ I i\ ^.iiiiiii'.: ,nin» I ■ c:uni', IHlIkjIS jjflM>ririf] 

who arc lf.iirtwledjfjea.nle c-.ii thr oihjni or by gaining: access lo 
document! ihey have wiirten. 

The moat experienced and sophisticated intelligence officer* 
are selected to be Mtimaiois. They use order of battle studies, capa.' 
bilily studies, and oihei infm iti.it inn in write valid estimates of 
how the enemy tan adversely affect the accomplishment of our 
mission as well as stale enemy vulnerabilities we can exploit. 
Statements such as "I think,'' "1 believe," or "I feel" mutt be 
avoided. The person hearing or reading an estimate should come 
Co the same conclusion as the estimator because of the validity cd 
tile intelligence presented and not because of what the estimator 
think* 

I 1 1 -n I occasion It<i«ii lime lo time to tell new estimator* of a 
Irvum I h'jinrd w iiiic years ago on a visit lo I he advance Im»p ol 
the Summer Institute ol Linguistics located deep in the Amazon 
jungles of Ecuador. A Cofan Indian and his wife were present in 
the Camp, f asked the Indian, through an interpreter, to give me 
j Irvsrm mi Inm in im- h\- hlunj^uil 1 lr taught nir I .l^kcd it hi 
would mn prefer lo own a rifle, fir replied that he used his btow- 
:.:nn tti I ■ li 3 ■ i spirnc, especially wild piglets, for his family. He stated 
thai he <onld blow a poison dart into each of the piglets as they 
were Feeding ami .titer a while pick all of them up, put them in 
a lug. and lake tlirm home, whereas if he used a rifle the noise of 
the lint shine would frighten the pigs away. Furthermore,, he would 
need money to buy the rifle and ammunition, whereas he was able 
to make hit h]nwgnu and darts from the forest. I told this story 
from time to lime to warn my estimators against using an American 
yardstick to measure other peoples. Kven though a guerrilla may not 
carry a weapon, he certainly knows how to sharpen and replace a 
pongi stake or to use a hand grenade made from a beer fan. A 
KimkI intelligence olhcer musi avoid pretoin rivnl idr.it when u 
come* to estimating the- enemy. In Vietnam, it was tmeuary to 
discard temporarily many h if the conceptions that out military 
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education and experiences had rnicrndered. Our enemy's school 
was "the bush"— 10 quote General Gbp— and his strategy, 
tactics, and organ izaliun fnccd a revised Maoist view of protracted 
war. For this reason I realised ilui military intelligence in Viet- 
nam had let adapt if il w*» to lie tiutcidul agaiim this enemy. 

History records dial in lime "f wai die tendency of the U.S. 
gm-ei rirtirjit is m jmiviilr tin- m.in nti die battlefield the resources 
he need*. The record alto reveal* repeatedly the sad story of loo 
little too late heraine we wrtc mu prepared. The military also 

strives n» give ilif t th jnitrr ihr truxittcs he needs and furnish 

lii in tlin'imii tvpr orilris. ESruUM- icumlin wlihuii .iK- .i<lr<|ii,i-i. in- 
mUll retain *»mr ninlct 4 4- 1 1 l 1 . 1 1 i l- 4 L tuittrul in l>r ctw ployed in 
support id ihr * niiiEiiuiidn \ mailt rlEaiiv UV strive for centralized, 
t;.jii!.ir«c ami decentralized operations. History also record* that 
After a war end* rewurccs ate greatly mimed, icniuliml more 
and more at higher and then higher level*, and given over to 
Civil bit* In a greater extent. After the Korean War, Army iniellt- 
gene* resource* were reduced drastically. In 1965 the resource* we 
nrrd«-d une imi iornbai ready. Great efforts wrre made to provide 
Ihem a* qui-i kH as was feasible, hoi nunc- 1h.u1 |m<i years wendd \nr 
iri|iufnl ici n-trivp inmi ot ihr resource* we originally requested. 
C:*iiLijli/atirm 4 if scarce resources was continued limber than was 
deiiratvle- 

F.vm though lir Wrir ills. nc Eli.nt the irvounrs \<.r needed Urtc 

not readily avaiUlde. «r asked for them, fi was op to highei 
authority 10 lediue tun rrrjiie^ if dn\ had to do so. At this 
writing I feel only pra»e hit the wholrhr.ittL-rl tuppoit im- n-inu-d 
Time to organize, equip, train, and deploy the units we needed 
wai the bottleneck 

In making our plaits I lold my staff to think hit;. 1 knew that 
good intelligence requires a sophisticated and Eaige organizMiim. 
We were at war; this was net lime to grow piecemcaL We needed 
our best rhWr as soon as possible. 

We needed all the help we could gel from out Vietnamese aEliej. 
They also needed out help. Fxpeiirrnr ivith r>thct .dlies Itad taught 
me that advising them on huiv [41 conduct intelligence is not so 
effective as Ls working logether. N01 only doe* working together 

develop competence faster, it also engenders tul iespci 1 .mil 

confidence. During my initial tall nm dihmrl Ho Van l.«i. J -2, 
Joint General Staff, Republic (if Viem-on Arriml Knurs .mil m\ 
<.■11rsi1-r31.ur 1 1 1 ■ [ f r ]<- 1 11 1 t- u ahmni nvo ycai \. I |.i i]K»rd ttJ him thai 
we etiRaRC in combined oncHi^-in e .ittivirici whenever juariicahle: 
he agreed. 
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f: : t ,' u li • i rj 1.1/ ' ft c Mil; (a \; A i f, r * ,. m m .j u ,.' 
Snirttigrmr iirfpnivltion 

Up to the time the decisions were made to employ U.S, force* 
and Free World Military Assistance Forte* in direct combat opera 
lions, ihe MACV commander's primary means of influencing the 
MindiNi ;nnl iJ»; iHiicome of the war wu through ihe Military 
Auuuncr Program and the advisory effort. because of limited 
VrS, participation in combat operation*, the icopc of Military 

Av,iM:inrr ( mil | 2 aciivilio t. ;ih<i limited (Chan I- 

The J 2 mivtion ,ii ifuti lime wa* to support and improve the 
Vietnamese military intelligence effurl arvd to keep the CurnmnndcT, 
U.S. Military Auisuncc Command. Vietnam; the Commander in 
Chief, Pacific: and national intelligence agenciet informed on the 
intelligence iltuacion. 



GuM I— Assistant Cimr op Staff. J-2, Ktait Oucakikathin, 

Ji-lv 1965 
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Intel Ligrnre reports were received from the advisory system, 
limited bilateral <ijk-i at ions with the Vietnamese clandestine collet - 
thm orgiiimjiHiii, thr .'itli I'.S Special Forces Croup. unilateral 
U.S. iiMliuty rnlleiiHin irvnixr^ which included special uitelli- 
gence activities such n-> ait hoi tie radio direction finding, photo and 
viiual reconnaissance, and infrared l»d side-looking airborne radar 
reconnaissance. That resources were provided on a very austere 
buii. 

General Westmoreland now became Commanding Central. 
UJSl Army, Vietnam (U5ARV) . a* well a-, MACV commander, lie 
decided 10 exercise command from MACV headquarters. It then 
would be my responsibility tn support his. strategic planning » 
well as hit tactical uperacions. I wniuld be not only Military Assis- 
tance Command J-2 with thr responsibility of exercising general 
stafE supervision over all Army, Navy. Air Force, and Marine Corp* 
intelligence activities, hut in addition f would perform those func- 
tions of Assistant f hirf ihE .Start tin Intelligence, C-S. U..S. Army. 
Vietnam, required n> *up|M»tt tactical operations of the Army. In 
this role 1 assumed operational control of Army-level resources as 
they arrived. Military Assistants Command J-2 continued to be 
responsible for advising thr Ri- public of Vietnam Armed Forces 
(RVNAF) . The existing organisation was iuh designed tn support 
our new mission and especially this type nf war. (Appendix A) 

According u> x. i si 3 1 im Vnm <3hh trine che intelligence Fotcc 
strmrturr is tailurril ir> thr uiKaui/jtiuu ii i i i ht r-s and, nnjdiFicd 
by considerations of the enemy, tr> terrain, weather, mission, and 
scheme of operations, 

Tile mililalV ptoblrm (if drfealilig ihr NiitlIi VirtfuitlLrW Army 
and the Viet Cong main tour units on thr haiilrnVId was compli- 
cated hy their uiiliMtion of a highly cewralijed political move 
ment. Th* Viet Cong infrast nurture (VCI) , composed of men. 
women, and children, oprTjtrd m the enemy's supply tervicr, 
inlrlligrnce network, and local guerrilla force a* well as a shadow 
government in eaih village in Vinnam U VMtury on the battle, 
field Kit to be translated into a just and lasting peace, thr 
infrastructure had in be neutralised. In order to accomplish this 
temilive mission we needed a massive data hank and a staff of 
sophisticated area specin tim, This effort eventually supported 
the political stabilization "f ihe gmrrnmmi oE Vietnam and the 
military activity of Free World Military Assistance Force*. Wf 
would need a large tounlrywidc counterintelligence effort involved 
in countersabotage, coun tersu U version , and rutin tempionage acti- 
vities as well M providing support to nil units ami installations 
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concerning security of information, personnel, -mil Mjnepiii i i ■ 1 1 
entry. Wc would need a large, countrywide arc* intelligence COtld 
tkn effort in order to provide coverage of enemy areas ind organi- 
tffftnwi to collect information as well as to promote defection of 
enemy personnel. 

Our first step was to identify those resources rcquiicd t<> »up 
port the U.S. Army, Vietnam. Each separate briga<lr. cm h division, 
ami each field force (the name given to a cor pi) would arrive with 
ill normal military intelligence dcljwhmcut. In addition, one 
iM.m rnp.itn i.ici i.il inneil Lim e .111. L .1 1 up ipim |mIi'> 

were requested to support each field feme. The aviation companies 
iM-tc- rt|tiip]K'd with ihrce ni<idc1% i»f the DV-l Mohawk aircraft. 
The number of each model for each company was determined 
affording n> the n,pe of terrain and water in the particular field 
force area of operations. 

Wc provided for US- militaty intelligence detachment* to be 
attached 10 each SihjcIi V r i rti liiinc-n- ilMtiiHi ;itid tihrpv Wr ilr 
vclopcd the manning rnpiirenirim foT the four original combined 
renters for intelligence, tlx uniem exploitation, military inter rnga- 
lion, and materiel aploinirmn U'r in. rcaved mir icrjuirement ffi 
advisers in order tcr provide speciitlim down to include all district 
hend([iiar[cri. F<n Milium Am in. -nice Command we requested a 
military intelligence group headquarters (a brigade headquarter* 
did not exist) 10 command a counterintelligence group, an intelli- 
gence group, a military intelligence battalion (air reconnaissance 
■support), and a military intelligence battalion to administer ihc 
personnel working in thr 1 rutin, rln- .idvc*er%. ;itid vaiiou* support 
activities. In addition, large numbers of coiuUai troops would lie 
arriving soon, before Military Assistance Command intelligence 
resources were available. In the interim the war was going on. 

The J-2 staff was a large joint one witlt many qualified people. 
I decided to reduce the span of control and at the same time in- 
trt-Mv the number of functions, necessary to perform mir new 
mission adequately. An Air force weather nfficrt was added to the 
staff. The old Production ■> L x i ^ i 1 ■ ■ ■ .md the Cutiem Intelligence 
and Indications Division were combine! into thr Intelligence 
Di virion. The TaTget Research acid Analysis Division, at its name 
implies was primarily concerned wiih locating targets for B-5£ 
bom ben. I used it as a nucleus to form the Combined Intelligence 
Center, Vietnam (CICV). (Chart 2) We needed to increase our 
data base rapidly and our ability to produce capability studies as 
well as our ability to select targets not only for the B-52's but for 
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ill type? of and Vietnamese Army. Navy. Marine Corps, anrl 
Air Force operations. "The organizational concept for lite Com- 
bined Intelligence Center can best be described by using [In* 
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Seven teams 0IM|MMed of Vietnamese and Americans were 
established, one ft>r eatfcii r:f the suturea* M ititelligtrni.c interest. 
Each team included order of battle, imagery interpretation, area 
analysis, targets, end technical intelligence ipedalisu or support. 
The team was our primary data bate and production activity. It 
was placed under the direct supervision »l ihr duel ni ihr Iruclli 
gcii*P Division. A plans and itjimn^ dinsicm isji tiuu-J ti 
itipimsihlr £"J the- psrpjuihiu td direi lives and supervision of 
their execution to ensure proper intelligence training oE U.S. and 
Vn uiamesc pcmmtirl ji well ji lui l I ■ i- pi t-j '.nation of plans m- 
votving two cir more divisions, The Ren u nuisance and Photo 
Intelligence Division was combined with the Collection Division 
into the Intelligence Operations Division with many additional 
combat intelligence rumtinus. The J-2 of the Vietnamese Joint 
General Staff operated a srjs \nu|| interrogation < enter in Saigon. 
I had visited it several times lietwccn 1963 ami 1965. Colonel Lai 
and I juined fenn julI tiuhlidied the Combined Military Interro- 
gation Center {C1MK1). The small CS. etJott mi lIik miif nts nans- 
la tion was coordinated with the Vietnamese effort to form the Com 
Umd in* hum in l\|ihui,tn..ii t. enter (CDFC)- When facilities were 
available these efforts were joined to form the finest ducumems 
center 1 have ever seen. I have alw.iyi mosidrrrd the greatest source 
oE jiiIhii iit.nn .ii j pris<m uliin i\ LmitvlcdgeuMe • ■» the subject and 
the second greatest source a document containing such informa- 
tion. [ look personal interest in all the combined activities, but 
the Intelligence Center, Interrogation Center, and Document 
Center received almost daily impetus from me. For this same 
reorganization [ created the Combined Materiel Exploitation 
Center {CM EC). The Vietnamese placed a fen people at this 
center but operated a facility of iheir own. Technical intelligence 
pi ikIuh lion wa« done both at the Combined Materiel Exploitation 
Center and At ihe Combined Intelligence Onler. The Combined 
Intelligence Center Tennis were broader in scope. The Military 
Interrogation, Document Exploitation, and Materiel Exploitation 
Centers were placed under the direct authority of the chief of the 
Intelligent e OpeTalium Division. Ihe Counterintelligence and 
Security Division was retained and many additional functions were 
assigned to it. I created a management division to assist me and 
my Staff in handling the large and sophisticated organization now 
taking vhapc. (Chart J) 

By May 196? the authorized strength of my staff had grown 
From 307 to 467. [Appendix B) My request for 160 more people 
had been forwarded to meet recognized requirements. As my staff 
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grew in numfh-r and Emu limn I krpt my span of control small. I 

insisted r 1 1 .1 [ nl.iif liniinn.ind.i iticl in .mil Jirnli^n Iw Ivlhlrlk, 

thoroughly ert.ijiditi.k[i-d, .nut pnMidu-d m imuir i utuinuity in 
out activities. I apprised .ill sue Pi memoranda and directives. Once 
they were approved, my chief* Pi.id roll :nuhority m implement 
ihrm, 

Since the war in Vietnam kai predominantly nmirtiin] with 
combined eflorU [41 di-Teat ih# runny on the gTmnid. ihr majoT 
impact militant therefrom wax upon tlir I'.S. Army military 
intelligence organization. {Aftfjttitlix C) 

The U.S. Array intelligence force available in July IfMfc in- 
cluded the 704 ih Intelligent!- Corps Di-iai luin-nt, Ilciaihrneni t 
of the 500th Intelligence Corp* Croup, and 218 intelligence 

advisers who were Ihinfy spread among South Vinn. corps. 

divisions, sectors, and special zones. The 7 04 1 Pi was a small counter- 
intelligence detachment of forty-six; men. ti was ihe counterpart 
organization to the Republic of Vietnam Military Security Service. 
)l had been under my operational control when I was the I S 
Army, Pacific, G-2, However, f had assigned it to Military 
Assist j met Command, Vietnam. It was also engaged in limited 
COUU lerespjonige, COunicrsa Dotage, and counlcTsubvcrsion activi- 
ties. Detachment I of the 500th Intelligenre Group bad also been 
under 11 is <i|«i,itHHial nmtiol and was ,i\d|MH-d to Military Assist- 
ance Command ai the same time ai the 7<Hih. Deiachmcni 1 had 
fifty-six. nffirrn and enlisted men. This dctarPiiucnt hail a dual 1 - ■ If 
of advising and assisting the South \ r ietnamrse in intelligence 
collection and engaging in limited collection activities. 

Tho« two detach mrnls were a far cry from what the intelligence 
finer si nut iirc should l>r according to our established doctrine, 

I knew well such Army dimritie and the capabilities and ! < 

lions of all types of U.S. Army intelligence units. As G-2 I had 
reviewed every U.S. Army. Pacific, contingency plan and had 
recommended changes in die force structure to support those 
plans. [ had requested a military intelligence battalion to be trans- 
ferred from the coniun-iit.il United States to Hawaii. This was 
done, The futtalion was reorganized lo support the contingency 
plans better, Part of it was structured to support operations tu 
Vietnam, That detachment was sent in response to my urgent 
"'4|urst to assist in establishing the order of battle files for ihr 
< iiil inrd Intelligence Center, I knew that it would take .1 yr.u 
■ ■r mnrv fur ihr Depullllrllt nf the Aflttv lo M 11 h atr . tuili. utid 
deploy to Vietnam new iuielligrtiLt- batultoiu arul |<niii|i-. II..-. 
ever, our organ ration were cellular in concept: otic could re- 
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quest various functional [cams Co lip j(i;n I ml in entitling units. 
Such individual teams could be created rapidly and their Arrival 
could be programmed over a period of month*- I icoururd with 
teams. This coune erf action saved limr atul spread out the buildup 
so thai no one unit or activity had to turn over all its experienced 
ruin .11 .inr time 

By June IW7 U.S. Amy intelligence units under the opera 
tiooal tnntTol n| Military Assistance Command J-2 had grown in 
st length From 1 02 to 2AM. ads iscrs From 218 to 622. {Appendix ti) 
An additional 615 personnel were on request to commit" tr the or- 
gjni/aiiou ( omidcrcd essential. Also, the completed »t;i!F m lion of a 
new table erf organisation and equipment Fur a LI S. Army intelli- 
gence brigade to be commanded by a brigadier general bad been 
iiibmitled. 

The 525th Military Intelligence Group was under the command 
of the Commanding General, U.S. Army, Vietnam (General West- 
moreland) , and under my operational control. "I lit* com m,*in ding 
officer of the 525th Military Intelligence I J roup exercised command 
r>vrr ,i ngnat company, an aviation detachment, and the IS-5lh 
Military Intelligence Croup (Counterintelligence) , which absorlvd 
(he mission and assets of its predecessor, the 704th Intelligence 
( r>ry\ |}rtachmrnt. i< >>■,•■ -() The 135th was organized into six 
regions. Was dispersed throughout South Vietnam, and was located 
in most places along with tht- Vietnamese Military Security Service. 
The HSth Military Intelligence t.Tcup (Ck'llertioo) alrtorbed the 
mission and assets of its predecessor. Detachment I of the 500lh 
Intelligence Group; the 1st .Military Intelligence Battalion (Air 
Reconnaissance Support) , which had the mission of interpreting, 
reproducing, and delivering Air Force imagers flown in support 
uf gnmnd tactical commanders; and the 51'Jth Military Intelligence 
Battalion, which provided the personnel and support for the com' 
bined center*. 

In I IS. intclligerKc advisory lectktttt with South Viet 

iwnior tntyn iiiuj division* wric inadequately manned and unable 
to ptiKrt- the increased flow- £ rf intelligence infonnalion into VS. 
channels; they also had dillnulty providing requisite support to 
VicmnmrH' Mir|n and division G-2"s, To alleviate this problem 
thr C.S. advisory lections with Vietnamese corps and divisions were 
Teorganurd as military intelligence detachments with greatly in- 
creased manning. In addition, manning levels of special zone and 
sector advisory teams were increased, The current adviser clement 
Teflccii an authorized manning level of 621 as compared with the 
previous level erf 2 1 8 
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Chart 4 — 525m Military Iktellhencx G*ouf 
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We Jiave only taken a glance at I he ovcr-a] I MACV jntcJIisrcwrc 
i»rg;iujf aijciH In r.jdfi i t , kre|i iJii^ rrnnmfci ;iph nut bvjRcd 1 have 
omtltrtl much. Such infin rtutiuri n available in Lithrr records toi 
trim? mho are authorized n>hav e il. Ilut 1 would he remito if I did 
TH>t 1 1 Icjm rrirniiciri lhal special intelligent v plaint j major role. 
As Miliitiiy Avsjjrjflpg Command J-2 I exercised "personal om 
trol over much of ihe effort ol speriaJ intelligence personnel even 
though ihey were shown as being in direct Mippmt nif (he MACV 
commander. This was done i*im ihr full iippiuial ijf [he aulhoritiei 
hi Washington. 
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Combined Intelligence 

Thf Combined tnteHigentr Concept 

Americans and South Vietnamese were fighting together mi 
the umc battlefield against a lOininnn enemy. Both of us needed 
ihr wiiiic inirlligeru e mi the nirntx. ihr terrain, and the weather. 
Each of us had capabilities and limitations affecting our ability 
lo collect and produce the needed Intel licence. We American! 
would add trained and experienced men r sophisticated equipment, 
money, professionalism, management techniques, rapid communi- 
cations, a sense of urgency, and the support of our intelligence 
team. On the other hand, we had very few linguists who could 
speak Vietnamese. W'c were invited to assist the Vietnamese and. 
as guests of their country, were subject to thciT sovereignty. 

The South Vietnamese were sovereign. They controlled source* 
dI information, rtal cM.nr, ami auhiw-v They had many yenn* of 
experience in fighting (his rypc of war. I hey had an insight into 
the thinking h»E enemy leaders, they had an understanding and 
appreciation of enemy tactics and modus operandi, and they knew 
what information was available in their files and archives and could 
make it available. I hey would add continuity to our cummcrti 
activities because they remained when We Americans went home 
after serving our tours ol dulv, | hev <qx»ke the same language as 
Ihr enemy, 

They also had some limitations, I hey did nut have enough 
trained intelligence officers and specialist* I hey lacked necessary 
equipment arnl rriniics together We could be a string team. 

Cumhitted intelligence w*i not a new concept wilh me. I had 
pTaciitenl u r> r t h imaller stales Iwfme, 1 had experienced first- 
hand the value of international cn operation in intelligence opera- 
tions as Genera] George S. Pattern's chief of intelligence in Germany 
after UYirlrf War II when thousands of refugees had lo be screened, 
in Greece in l!HE»-IOf»0 during the successful counted nsurgency 
there, and in various other countries where t'.S, intelligence 
worked in <mwert with local inlet ligrnce agencies, 
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During my in ilia! call on Colonel Loi, J discussed our Ca- 
pabilities and limilation and proposed thai we create a combined 
intelligence system wilh activities at all levels of command, lie 
enthusiastically agreed. The concept envisioned ihc I'mted States 
forces working not merely in an advisory role, but side by side 
with the Republic of Vietnam Armed forces as equals in a partner- 
ship. In the system we would establish centers throughout the 
country for interrogation of prisoners and Hoi Chunks and for 
exploitation of captured documents and materiel as well as a 
center where all information would be sent for collation, analysis, 
< -t. 1 1 nation, and processing into intelligence in support of U.S. 
ami Smith Vietnam forces. Combined training would be conducted 
Up familiarize U.S, and South Vietnamese personnel with each 
other's intelligence procedures and techniques; there Would be 
an exchange of Army of the Republic of Vietnam (ARVN) and 
US- military intelligence detachments at all levels down to separate 
brigade, 

The combined concept was fouinli.il in mutual need, trust, and 
uminuj titling I he Vietnamese had to know that the United Slates 
wa* working openly with them. In turn, I had to dispel the criticism 
some American* voiced implying apathy on the part of our counter- 
parts. Unlike the US, advisers who would be in the country only 
one year, the Vietnamese were permanently committed in their 
homeland. We were obligated to work a seven-day week; we hid, 
essentially, nothing else to do. The Vietnamese had lieeu under 
i he pressure of fighting a war for yean. The* had families to rear 
.11 td < arc \»\ They could not match our schedules or initial energy 
year after year nmlct pressure, but they were on die job stow rid 
the clock if needed 

Attention to detail in every regard was necessary lor success 
of i he combined concept. The combined ceuiert were In have 
codireclon (VJi. and Vietnamese) occupying adjoining oflket- 
Daily visits and command supervision at all leveb wen- in imlrt 
A positive approach wa* taken by ail concerned. Before U-5- 
personnel were assigned to any of the combined centers, an orien- 
tation program was nwndainry nrul we messed uHitinual re- 
education. Daily lilt it 1 1 minute language c lasses, conducted ton 
AmenYani with ihe objective of improving our capability, served 
n evidence of run MrncTitv to assist the Republic of Vietnam. In 
addition, all briefings and chins were bilingual. As sophisticated 
equipment arrived, the Vietnamese were taught to operate and 
maintain it, and eventually the computers were programmed 
hi lingual ly to include diacritical narks. Vietnamese and Americans 
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performed the same tasks together, be it reviewing an agent report 
or 2 computer printout or answering j rrqucsl from a comlwit unit. 
The combined approach offered a continuity of effort and direction 
as well ai an opportunity lo learn from the Vietnamese while they 
learned from us. 

As the U.S. role increased, as our intelligence requirement* 
grew- in complexity, the need for definitive political and diplomatic 
agreements began to surlace. I he sovereignly of I he govern meni of 
Vietnam had to l« pn net led by the military intelligence com- 
munity. We found that technically we lacked the authority to 
accomplish many of our intelligence functions. How were we to 
handle prisoners? What disposition was lo he made of captured 
iJ. h iimni£\ .(Mil rti.iti r:ci: Ihis was >r .i do '.vied wai IV* were 
there inn js .i t< incurring army or liberation force: we were in 
South Vietnam to help the people win a war and build a nation. 
Their sovereignty was inviolate. 

Consequently, much work had lo be done lo prepare necessary 
agreement, not only between Military Assistance Command and 
the govern men I of Vietnam but including all the Free World 
forces. An important lesson to be learned from our experieue e* in 
Vietnam is that we should have within die intelligence community 
samples of agreements I hat might 1*e necessary on such activities 
ax l he handling of prisoners of war, the release of ctnwified infor- 
mation, and combined intelligence activities- The fi.se ■■».-*] autre 
men IS were made not solely lo assign specific responsibi lilies: they 
were a means of providing continuity and iucieasiug efficiency. 
They also contained nunmiug -unl Mailing; requirements and ex- 
plained command and control channels, A separate agreement was 
negotiated for each of the combined activities, White alt were 
similar as to administrative procedures, each had distinct aspects: 

tn addition to complying with the (»eneva Convention. en< h 
signatory of the agreement establishing the Combined Military 
Interrogation Center a^tecd u> turn over to the center as soon as 
possible any significant or important prisoner, As for the Combined 
Materiel Exploitation Center, priority on captured materiel was 
assigned to the Republic of Vietnam Armed Forces. Am tunc j 
new piece of enemy materiel was captured, the first model was 
released to the South Vietnamese after exploitation for display in 
I heir museum. The second model went to the United Stales For 
further tests and evaluation. Subsequent pieces Were returned lo 
the capturing unit, or if they were of a type used by our allies they 
could be returned to supply channels. The agreement for the 
Combined Document Hispliiiijiion Center stipulated ihat the 
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government of Vietnam srmin ownership of all captured docu- 
ments, currency, and publication} of all typo. 

Since the United Sum provided a large portion «l die financial 
support hi all die Free World force*, it only to be expected 
i hit utmt Formal amngementl Tor an rm inability of fundi be 
established, lit [lie intelligence field, (he MACV J-Z agreed to pro- 
vide contingency fund« but retained authority io approve ilj 
projects for vrJiicli funds were trqueitrd and co munitor such 
projects and receive reports rbat resulted from them. Recipients 
would be required m iikhuliui deluded fmal ictords and submit 
diem for audit In a f 1 irpresrnfative- 

Anotber important agreement concerned the employment ol 
.South Vietnamese Army intelligence detachments with U.S. units. 
The significant aspects were die otganizacion uf ibr detachments, 
command ri'lacnmships., logistical support, and administration. 

The Military Intelligence Detachment Exchange Program 

The Military Intelligence TVtJt htiietii FxcHange Program w« 
implemented to improve rombat intelligence in U.S.. South 
Vietnamese, and Ficc Wnuld Mitiiuiy .-WisraiHr Foice% luitica] 
units. RegardLess ul ihe hiiif-ua^r Ii.hilo, the attachment uf U.S. 
detachments to South VietnameM- ditittcpto provided ihe Viet- 
namese c, -•nininiiders with ^fH'cial skills and technical expertise not 
normally available and. as a bonus, afforded an excellent channel 
i h rough which pertinent informal ion rcudd l«- forwarded 10 the 
] '2. Mdiuiv AniMiiticr f :<jomi;iiid Of pattutilaT inteiest in this 
report, however, are the benefits derived from die attachment of 

South Vietnamese dri.n I -ni - to U,S. corps-lev^ [ headquarters. 

divisions, and separate brigades, 

The program began officially in |.muary I9G6 with the signing 
of an agreement by ihe United Scales and Republic of Vietnam 
Armed Forces. (Later both die Korean and Australian forces 
negotiated similar agreements.} To facilitate implementation and 
promote compatibility, the South Vietnamese military intelligence 
detachment* were to be organized in accordance w ith the table of 
organisation and equipment of a U.S. military intelligence detach- 
ment organic in airborne and Marine brigades. {Appendix i. Ai 
full strength such a detachment consists of eight officers, eighteen 
noncommissioned officers, and four enlisted men comprising .1 head- 
quarters, prisoner of war interrogation (1PW) section, order of 
battle (OB) section, inu^ety incerprcmion (III section, and 
document analysis section. F.ven though chr Viemjinesr intelli 
genre school in Cho I.011 was operating at lull up. nits in ouh-t 
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to provide intelligence specialists, ihr K. t-pn 1 ■ I ■ i of Vietnam Armed 
forces wu short of trained intelligence personnel, and reduced- 
strength detachments hid to be formed and deployed u» avoid 
excessive delays in initiating ihr piugram. PariindaT emphasis was 
placed on obtaining additional interrogator* and document* 
analyst!, As detachments became operational, assignments were 
made in accordance with J-2 priorities. 

Upon joining a I'.S unit, ihr South Vietnamese detachment 
normally was integrated wiih the organic intelligence detachment, 
complementing it with stilled iiitclliRrm r specialists who were 
proficient linguists knowledgeable- in local dialects, customs, and 
habits. Their ability to analy.fr La pi tired documents or interrogate 
prisoner* on the spot enabled roiiiiii.iinlrrs immediately to exploit 
information of tactical significance- As the Vietnamese became 
more proficient, they enhanced the timeliness of local intelligence 
by rapidly culling the unimpuiiant and identifying those that 
merited further processing. Indeed, units without Vietnamese 
support often MmiTilmirJ n> ihr overload ttt ihr exploitation 
system by forwarding volume of meaningless documents. 

Continuity proved m Ik- an rndmitig benefit made possible by 
having Vietnamese dementi viih th? I'.S. units. The rapid 
turnover or U.S. soldier* hindered ihe development and main- 
tenance of intimate familiar lev with iln- <-urim Jiul the local area, 
The permanence' of the Vietnamese detachment greatly alleviated 
the problem, This benefit carried over into civil affairs and relations 
with local agencies where in several instances the Virtrumrvr 
personnel played a leading role in establishing rapport wiih the 
Regional Forces and Popular Force!, National Police, sector 
officials, and 01 her government authorities. 

The exchange program was the subject of some controversy, and 
not all our intelligence officers considered it either worthwhile or 
desirable, Difficulties arose because of language barriers, the 
difference in customs and habits, and the relatively short tenure of 
U.S. intelligence personnel. Overall, the program imiinrd mi 
existence, though it would be inaccurate to say that every G— 2 was 
satisfied with his Vietnamese detachment. Most G-2'% who 
conscientiously iniegutrd ihr Vietnamese unit into their intelli- 
gence apparatus enjotrd uuisianding success in accomplishing 
missions and satisfying renuirrmrnis Ersied by their commanders. 

ESy May 1967. and v>iiti ihr r^irption "f tbr 1 1 ih Armored 
Cavalry Regiment, 196th -mil l f K'ih Light lufaiury Brigades, 
and the Republic of Korea Marine Brigade, all U-S- and Free 
World forces had Vietnamese military intelligence unit* auigrtrd. 
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Vietnamese units were bring trained for the other organizations 
and were assigned later in the year. 

Tftr Combined Interrogation System 

Establishment of an rffn live- program for [he itstempgation of 
enemy prtsoncnand Hoi Chanfn was ,i high ptinuitv lisr. At j 
hrirhiii; r<>3 Secretary \Tc Numntj in JuK tif I'W.i, I presented m> 
plan ( ailing for the const ruriion of military intcrrogatiim centers at 
each division, sectur, and corps, ah nig wuh a national renter at 
Saigon. This plan was <o-ordinaird with embassy representatives, 
svhn j<trrd. with i he- exception of in in rogation centers at sectoi 
level. They con»id< ud ; 1 1 c-i- centers mure closely related to the 
police effort than to thr rniliiarv and ■ onwuiimily thcinnht [he 
should he constructed by civil authority. I a< i rpu-d ihm pinposal 
with the understand i rig ilui Facilities isiclun the wtior centers 
would he available for use by military interrogators. Art embassy 
representative accompanied me Secretary >k Samara's briefing 
and acknowledged this ciimmitment. The secretary approved the 
plan and directed that it be implemented. 

The agreement for a combined intelligence exploitation system 
pTovjded for interrogation of captives and returnees. In consonance 
•.■.hli its terms, the Combined Military Interrogation (denier 
{CMIC| was establish ed in Saigon and became the focal point o( 
tactical and strategic exploitation <if n'li> Jnl Iilhii.ih wlik n. 1 1 fnnt 

3) At with the othri exploit ion ]mi|;i. Vnirr i< .ins and 

Vietnamese working [c^rthcr in a spirit of c reoperation and 
mutual support carried oni thr cimihim-d inert tugathm activities. 
The success we achieved with this program is a trihute to the 
ootslamrmg performance of duty m-F Majoi lawrence Sutton, 
l ieutenant Colonel riederkk A, Pte|Jri, and Captain lam Van 
Nghia, whin wrtr inui ncnrnial in making ilir critter operational. 
Toe system promoted maximum Ulitizaiiott of available resources 
and facilitated ihr exc-hangr nf umim and htiertogaiion reports, 
allowing cm** vrrvi< of rr<|nifrncrtiH. Peihaps thr greatest 
lirnrFn* -it c 1 nrd i" i In- Tnirril Starrs since a persistent shortage oF 
1 1. lined, Virtn.itcicM- spraLiny inter im K .i!ois had seriously curtailed 
An i rc iran efforts to exploit luunjii u Hirers. As a result of the 
combined concept, thr ocrr ;ill iiun rogation effort profited as the 
native (turner oF thr Smith Virtiurnrw was c oinplrmerited by t'.S. 
inimical c-sprrtise, Many nf oui h ignis oualified interrogators 
learned Virlnamrsr at ihc l.myii.i^r m Fnml in Monterey. Sergeant 
Srdgewiek Tniirison docrsr-s sjioi.il mention. His professionalism 
ami itrdiraticiii mduty were consistently outstanding. He prcived in 
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be invaluable in key inlcrioRalion* on numerous iki .uiuni. an 
important example of which wu his detailed inter n^.Lciim mE 
nineteen Vietnamese naval personnel picked up iu the Gulf of 
Tonkin after l heir patrol craft was sunk. A* of 15 May J9<*fi. the 
Combined Military Interrogation Center had a tout of ten U.S. 
language-qualified interrogators.. I was aim fortonjir in have an 
excellent linguist in my special assistant, Captain J;ime* I). Strarhan, 
who was the honor graduate of I he 1964 Vietnamese language 
course at the Defense Language Institute. West Oiast lli.imh 

The Combined Military Iiikm i , n:itir>n Cniici pc-c^uuirl com- 
plement consisted of an Army of the Republic of Vietnam and a 
T-A element, both headed by director! with equal authority in the 
operation of the center. Operational control «F l he center nnanaird 
from both J-2, Military distance Command, and ] ?. RrpuMir 
of Virrii.ii!i \iined Force* Joint General Staff, (rfftp ffl d fa f) 
U'e organized the renter along functional lines, simplifying the 
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definition of reiporuibi lilies and expediting processing **f captive* 
and deiainees- 

A source junirnl section wii created to facilitate selection 
i>E sources, tu be hrought to Saigon. It reviewed preliminary 
interrogation reports submitted by lower erhelons in nnln to 
idt-nrif) kiiuu Inljiriihlr soimev I'his rvjlii.unni Kent to ihe 
Requirement* Branch which selected the inierrogaiees to be 
evacuated 10 the Combined Military Interrogation Center. [Juririg 
the firit four months of I96T ihe center distributed 675 inter- 
rogation reports and 1,068 iniel licence in Formal ion reports. Each 
interrogation report svas reproduced in MO copies and sent to 92 
( 1 1 Jim' 1 1 1 ,i i ! 1 1 r esses worldwide. 

The Requirements Uram h was ihe nerve center of combined 
interrogation. Based on specific intelligence collection requirements 
generated by units throughout the country and validated by J-2. 
Military Assistance Command, the branch matched these require- 
ments to knowledgeable sources. They briefed the appropriate 
requirements team on what they knew concerning the source, and 
Anally they insured that all requirements had been satisfied before 
authorizing termination of an interrogation. The Requirements 
IVranch supervised five requirements learns, each specializing in 
particular intelligence requirements. '1 he\ knew what we knew and 
they knew what we needed to know. One team sought information 
about the enemy order of battle outside Vietnam. Another was 
(uiicrmrri wiib order of bailie wilhin ihe country. Enemy (attics, 
Virapunv equipment, psychological operations., and political order 
of battle (toe enemy infrastructure) fell within ihe purview of a 
third team. A foutih tram f mused on counterintelligence: sabotage, 
espionage, and mbversion directed against allied facilities or men. 
The fifth i r.ini t run i n n a led im enemy infiltration- The members of 
ihe requirements learns briefed the interrogators and furnished l be 
questions to be asked. 

Interrogation reports published by the Combined Military 
Interrogation Center received wide distribution. Since sources 
in trr rivaled Ifl Saigpti normally already had been exploited fot ail) 
"hot" information before reaching the center, these reports seldom 
, ■: mi. lined perishable intelligence, If the need arose, however, spot 
report* of irnrnrdialc interest were transmitted electrically, A 
daily summary advised the intelligence community (including 
Washington) of the lype of information obtained from ihe sources 
on hand. Knouledgeabtlity briefs, too, were dispatched to interested 
parties announcing the availability of each source and his area of 
expertise, 
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The Combined Military Interrogation Center itatiunetl col- 
lection teams with each corps, and throughout South Vietnam, "Go" 
learnt composed of U.S. and South Vietnamese interrogators were 
always, ready to he dispatched from Saigon to support combat units 
when interrogation requirements exceeded local capabilities. These 
teams were especially valuable during sweep operation* thai 
refilled in multitudes, of detainees who had to be given at lean a 
CUTsory check in order to detect exploitable source*, 

Evacuation of prisoners flowed normally from the capimiug 
unit to (he brigade or division detention area where tariicat 
tflicrn>j!.i[ii'ii < ' mid be accomplished. Subsequent Iranifctra]* to the 
]<xj| Viriiuinrir iritvm r^;itn'ii facility ht evacuations I" C.S. 

f«ifw t limed cenieT depended on the captive'-* ku«w|eit|(e. This 

factor alio influenced further channeling to the Combined Military 
Intrrrogilloo Center or the government's national lnietiryg.it it >h 
center (if he had nonmiliury informal ion)- for thorough interro- 
Raiion, After completing ihe interrogation process, the ea.pt ive wa* 
placed in a detention eewei. FgpeditLuus poce»*illg was mewed at 
all level* <hf command, ami each nliehm was ermmtaged to limit 
interrogation* io tnFotttutiiHi m saiiifjc ilim t hE IoijI requirements. 
Seven days was die maximum ilnir jus elrtricnt hrh>w i Jit- 
Combined Military h .n Center w» authorized to detain 

a captive. 

A preliminary inicrrog.Liiini report reflecting highlight* of the 
fir lil iiiirtt<igation was submitted through channels to the combined 
remer via J-?, Military Assistance Command. Reports of any 
nibaequrnt interrogations also were distributed to higher and 
jclj.Hfiu romrnands. They included pertinent biographic data, the 
circumstances of capture, areas of special knowledge , and an 
assessment by the interrogation team of the source's physical 
condi tioii , iutel ligcncr, and co-opera I iveness, 

Returnees (rail ten or Hai Chanhf) usually were transferred by 
the acquiring unit io the nearest Chitu Hoi center or government 
agency, tf thr rnuinee had information of intelligence value, he 
might be evacuees] for iuiriTHigjtjuu through the same rhaunclt a* 
captives bm was afforded special tegument to demonstrate the 
benevolence of the United State* and the government of Vietnam 
and to elicit his cooperation. Within the combined centers, rallirrs 
had separate dormitories and me« halls and were placed under very 
few restrictions. As soon at his interrogation was completed, the 
returnee was housed in the Chitu Hoi center of his choice. If a 
returnee was questioned within a Chlttt Hoi center, we ordinarily 
worked openly in a lounge or mess hall and we emphasized winning 
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his co-operation. In the case of very important captive* nr wuniw. 
[he inlfm WAi flexible enough (o permit expedition* proc ruing, 
enabling I tic source to reach an appropriate level, (Dually the 
1 1 mi billed center, for timely interrogation. 

Otic such Hmrce t Lc Xuan CJiuyen, chief of npcraliciM of the 
V'tct Cong filh Division, defected *» a mutt of "»c of nut 
counter intelligence operations and kji given 3 private office at ihr 
Combined Military Interrogation Center. C'-huyen came mulct 
government control in liinh "I liu;in Province, ami in order to get 
him to Saigon a* vxnn as possible. Captain St radian cinirdEnaied j 
U-21 aircraft en route with an empty seat. The "red carpet" 
treatment Was given to Chuycn, whose seat on the plane was 
opposite that of Lieutenant Genet,! I ]<>hn A, Heimge*, Deputy 
Command t'.S, Military Assistance Command, Virilism. 

Poring my tour as J -2, Military ,V*.^i- ■ f:o .md. I 

iumtrd i\tM ihr intern iR.iiii hi program comply rigidly tviih the 
pTOvfaioni id the Ceneva Convention. Abuse by individual Vict- 
luinese. however, Aid occur. The French and mandarin heritage «f 
brutality died hard, rs-prxially in tbc held, despite ihr cflom h if 
more enlightened American and Vietnamese officer*. Further, RUfif 
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mcmbcTj of ihe Vict Conn in lra*l rucltirt w*rr nm classified as 
printer* of war and were iiHerrnRalrrt h\ iln N.iciniLiI Polite, .1 
civil organiraliun ^hidi wa» la*kcil wiiri thr nciiir!ili/.uiini <>l 
antiKOVcrnmrrn irniinirnl. At like (kxnUined Military Inccrrogation 
CenleT, I he requirement* of the Geneva Cn»iveniion were of nerved 

aiu\ nrjvioer^ u-ete ueaieil huni.nir]y. Vit-cn. in tcrrojfRton 

rxliirnncnl c iMiimcucLiMr rmrw in ^iirMirniing prisoner*. By virtue 
4 if flu-ir c<t*nmrnn language iHicI lialinliiil hrlila^c, llirV intTr 
Mjcn-%sfnl in <^t.-i(tl»liint; up[Miii with tnriwuu-ss who only noon 
lir(H*re may have Wen elieitiy itddietv 

I c]r%i^iirnl tlir C.i inilnlirnl \fihl ji V loirk niftal inti Center building 
I" linlr .■ 1 [rtrihiiin] i Livttcm4.il fjcilic^. Virl n.iliiric- -ilnl l"S 

vnhln-n fi«]in ;ill i'Vrr Viruuiin here received iiiu-iii^.iriuii training 
wlii^ii unlmli'tl 1 he fjtin iiicitii 4»r ■ lie- firm- ".a C'rinvcutinn. Any form 
. .( iii.ilrr r.miiciM uf Semite* was strUtl y uiIhn>. 

"Hit* Ioim nt^.iriiHi fi-ntet inaimained ihnv liaison with the 
oilier nmiriiiied c rnicts. The jiialysr in iJk ('miiliiiinl InielU^enre 
Oniei net-deil E4i keep ihe j]j]H4iprtJie r«-<: 1 1 1 1 1 <- mc-i 1 1 k le.Ltm .it ihe 
Interrogation Cenirr infiitinetl am hit inn-lli^t-nce needs. He. in 
turn, needed 10 lie krpi i ti Ti »r ttic-i L mi die pin-iicul 1 kF available 
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A Qualified UJL iHmJWCATcm Wpw Cahkvt Swak Vtrr*AMwr 
queitient a jouree witft the hrtp of a IVimvn^ TI'/IC inirrfijrfer. 

jourcei, Each member of the i ombincri intelligence lyscem needed 
to know how he could help other centers and hortv ihey could help 
him. 

ComhintA Document Exploitation 

Before I October 1905, document exploits! inn was primarily 
a function of the Republic of Vietnam Armed Forces. Out 
participation wai limited to an advisory role since vre had only 
a small translation pool of approximately eiftht t'.N. military 
personnel and thirty Vietnamese civilians. The main weakness in 
the effort was the absence «f documents to be translated. Vietnamese 
soldiers had not been imbued with the need to locate and evacuate 
enemy documents. When ihey did wild some tfi their headqtinHen. 
the documents were kept and noi forwarded. Documents are an 
excellent source of intelligence, veennd only to a kiKiuted^caMe 
person, t had had much experience in World War IK and later, 
concerning arqumtirurt and exploitation of documents. I had viiiied 
these activities throughout South Vietnam over [wo years and 
knew ihr potential 1 li.id let iHiiim-mlrd m my predecessors (he 
enlargement rjf this important vmnr 4 if tnfrnrmation. Now we had 
to have jt. 
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Iktduukatou RrcKH'm Training by lilting in on jurrrni^iiJiDn^ and 
by conducting inltfrogaliom under the lutttap of qualified fKnannri. 



I %rcn for l.icun-naut f:r>hnirl Hmty Ajitciii. Hr and I hrt.it 
worked together, and t considered Kim the most competent officer 
in the Army on the subject. During a period of temporary duty 
with me in Saigon we nude detailed plans, including the written 
job description for every civilian employee who was to he hired. 
Colonel An'ma left with the understanding that as soon as the 
facility which he and I designed was ready he would join my staff, 
to be a codirector of tUr new Combined Document Exploitation 
Center. 

In the meantime Wr Marled hiring people. We Wrote the 

tirrcvuiy iliirilm.^ Wr * U\rd Ihe Huv. .,1 ,1* run, Ami I 

requested the Defense Intelligent Agency to (rain a team of 
tprcialiiu on the intelligence subject code ,mc\ a%ugn them to me. 
This was dune, 

1 ;iKi> requested lhai an FMA document sloragr and retrieval 
ptrfuge along with a civilian technician and a civilian maintenance 
mini Ih- delivered ;» sraw as possible. 1 bey arrived in a *buU time 
ami set «p trial opera ti«ni in one of my "Hues When ihe liuiltling 
w« ready Colonel Ajinia arrived and we moved in. We were in 
business. This center turned olil to be of unsurpassed value 

The Combined Drwument Kxploilation (.'.enter opened at 
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its location near tlur Tin Son Nhui air base on 24 October 
lSfiti, implementing the agreement between ihc Commander t US. 
Military Assistance <.i!ii.m.ui;l \ it-itum. jiul die duel id tlic Joint 
General Stall for the conduct of comtrinrd intelligence activities. 
(C'Aari 6) I ric center was aligned the million of supporting allied 
military operations by receiving and exploiting captured enemy 
document*, coord mating the over-all joint {tocuuic m r^phiiutioii 
effort, and providing held support teams P translation, ami aOt lIHMSni 
storage and retrieval services. The center had Ave major functional 
elements with an authorized strength ol over three hundred TJ-S. 
and .Sooth Vietnamese military personnel as well V'ictujimoe 
tivilians. 

From July I1N56 |q May I DOT the center received well in exeeu 
of three million pages of enemy documents. Approximately one- 
iroid nf this input was the result of Operation Ceuah Fauu in 
January I9fi7. followed hy Operation Jtuscriox ClTV in I'YImi.kii. 
These two operation* .ununited for nearly one million pages ot 
enemy documents processed l»v the tenter, Of this total input, 
apprrixi m.iu-ly 10 percent was summarized or fully translated into 
English for distribution to interested agencies. Experience: imno 
that of any hatch of documents acquired on the battlefield, at least 
ID percent contain information of definite intelligence value. 

Chart 6 Organization. Com «Ktm Doci'mkkt ExPLorrATtON Ckhtu, 

May 1MJ 
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gatrmb ta diu-onra^e Mixlteattnent of primnrrt, 

The HncuTnrnt exploitation process Ijegan at the crmei immedi- 
ately upon receipt of document* Imm fiijumiri^ units. Generally, 
documents arrived at the renter neatly packagwl and lagged with 
detail* of ihr capture including date, plate, circumstance*, and 
identity of the rapturing unit. During major military operations. 
However, document* here delivered tn the center in every con 
ceivable type of container— bag*, boxe*. cam, quarter-ton trailers 
and trucks. Many taclical unit* delivered tltxumrrtis within hours 
after capture. During Operatiull* Croar Faui-s and Junction CrrV, 
document* were received frnui tactical unit* as quickly ai eight to 
ten hours after capture, with eKphiiciii'in l>Hng h <implcirri within 
twenty four hour* after capture, If tactical units were unable to 
deliver document* tu the center, then toll) iMjitioped combined 
field team* from the center joined the units lu he\\t rxplcjii ihr 
document* <hi the *fmt 

Initially, documents were carefully screened by highly cpu lifted 
VieUiamcse <i*iliaii> as^mu-d 1.* I lie F.vahiiiliciu llnuuh. Many t>f 
these examiner* were retired or demobilised military personnel. 
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such as Captain Sang, who served as the deputy dim tor oE ihc 
Vietnamese element of the center until his demobilization tn 
April J967 r or Captain Ijoj, a farmer member of ihc G-2 Section,. 
Vietnamese tV Corps. During ihe screening, in which the Viet- 
namese element also partic ipant, thr d<* iirririii'. lu-n- ■ 1 1 1 - 1 < • ■ H him 
five distinct categories to establish priorities for exploitation as 
well as disposition: 

Category Alpha, or Type A, documents required immediate 
processing, with results being returned to tactical units without 
delay in ihe form of a spot rep"". An example would be in enemy 
operation plan <"i .m .1 in bush of a friendly clement. In these 
instances the urgency of the information dictated ihr use of the 
"hot line" telephone system available 10 the center for ncjtifkation 
tn the unit concerned. 

The Type bravo documents contained infen in-ninn 4 1 f strategic 
intelligence value such as Viet Cong fCTtifb airs nl 1 ommt-ndatHin, 
which contained narnrs of Vict Cong as well as unit identification, 
or a notebook containing information as to the composition, 
strength* or disposition of an enemy unit. Most of the documents 
processed through the center were of the fl category. All such 
documents were quickly summarized into English and clearly 
identified with a permanent document log number. 

The Type Charlie documents were those considered to be of 
marginal intelligence value, such as an enemy-produced sketch 
map of Africa. These documents were passed to the South Viet- 
namese element of the center without further processing. 

The Type Delta documents were generally propaganda ma- 
terial* such as an English-language document encouraging II. S. 
troops to write to such organisations as the Students for a Demo- 
cratic Society (SDS) . This category of documents also included 
currencies <>t all types, such as North Vietnamese currency. The 
propel t;jrn Li materials were fonvardrd to the appropriate psycholog- 
ical warfare agencies, while the currency was forwarded to the 
appropriate custodian. 

The Type Echo documents contained cryptographic or other 
information on the enemy communications system, such at the 
naming in niual or) wire communications. These were passed [p 
the Appropriate signal intelligence agency without further process- 
ii m .n the center, 

The Alpha and Bravo documents were then routed to another 
group of highly qualified document specialists who prepared the 
actual summaries of each dixumrni. Thmr tl>. ninnih i*hicli <on 
tained detailed information buy nod the trope of j summary or 
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gilt translation wctr so identified ant! muted to the Translation 
Branch for full translation. All such documents had already been 
summarized, so the time clement for full translation was not 
always a critical factor. 

The translators represented the largest single frroup of highly 
trained language specialists in Vietnam. Most of them, having 
acquired a. basic knowledge of English in their normal ararlcmit 
training, underwent specialized translator training with the civilian 
personnel office, Upon employment at the Combined Document 
Exploitation Center, these translators were placet] on a siximmih 
on-the-job training cycle. Such training was emphasized because 
the Vict Congi. with their propensity for cover name*, codes, and 
jjrgon, had developed a separate language, unintelligible m thr 
iiver.ige Vit iiuiniew. Kruui m \ cwiiv \n- dc-vc-loprd i di n-im- Imuks 
such as the Dictionary of Vict Cong Terminology required 
by our translators, Upon completion of the summary or fuLt trans- 
lation process, documents were immediately forwarded to the 
Typing Section of the Administrative Branch, Because our typists 
did not ipcalt, read, or write English, their work had to be closely 
«-herUd by Kioup I'l military personnel. Then, all docu- 

ment* were Touted into the Reproduction Section. During iDtW 
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ii was a big <lay when tOO pounds of reports were primed, Uy early 
[hf < Li i Lv volume averaged 1. 400 pounds of reports, tvilh 
every indication of greater volume in the future. 

To permit faster response to intelligence require men t* thr 
tenter had the most up-to-date equipment, such as the mulldith 
platemasier. which photographs and develops masters to be uwl 
on the rnultilith press, which prints at the rate of 6 h 000 page* pel 
hour; and the collator-stitcher, which automatically assemblies and 
staples each report.. Reports then went into the distribution fwiim 
for Army Post Office or courier delivery to interested agmc i*-s. 
Average lime for each report from beginning to end was roughly 
iix hours. 

As toon as the master copy of a documcm tumilimv or full 
translation entered the Reproduction Section, the original Viet 
Cong documents and the English translation were diverted to the 
FMA Document Storage and Retrieval tVrarvch. The first step 
was the detailed indexing of each report In the icuvn caf highly 
trained I'S iiiK"||i>;j-iuc .m.ilsUv Thr mdcstiiip system used was 
the intelligence subject code. Here, every name, unit identifica- 
tion, place name, and document or report mmilwt that appeared in 
rhr iqkni wis ircoided for retrieval propose*. The next step was 

kcyjmiH bilij{ tin- indrx c!:ii;i mi I lie HcsnWl ilrts. This equipment 
produced an hnU-s. wml itwn ijm-o with the FMA system as. well 
.1- .in index tape. Thru ihe index <j\i\, rhr E- 1 1 _l I i > 1 a translation, 
and the original document were recorded on SS'Him, microfilm 
For retrieval, the highly sensitive but dependable FMA equip- 
ment was used: A question is entered into the machine by use or 
a request card; the card is inserted into the retrieval unit artd 
when the search button is pressed, the machine begins an elec- 
tronic search at the rate of 6,400 pages per minute; each time a 
fr.nnr appears that answers the question, the machine projects an 
flxIQ'inch image of that report on a screen. The machine can make 
1 1. 1 eJ copies in five seconds. Document reports, interrogation re- 
fmiiv agent reports, and Military Assistance Command intelligence 
suiiiiiurari ivrrc indmrd and entered into (be system. To permit 
greater access t« t hiv d.u.i hnsr. the system alv> provided answers 

to queries in tin- fin F microfilm strips and l&mm. film which 

could he nice) by the requester on film reader printers which were 
nude iVaihibJc to all headquarters. 

To provide elficieut use of the data base, this system was inter- 
Fared with the IBM 1 J r>l computer located at the Combined In- 
telligence Center. Thr lint was prmidrd fjy the IRM 047 nm 
verier which convened the document indexing data from the 
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index iapc michi I ISM t.nd Iimih.u Mu-se IttM cards, which con- 
tained All indexing data, were then programmed into the HUt 
computer. 1 hi* provided the intelligence producer wtlh complete 
data regard tug the availability of in formal ion cm a ipecific unit 
or subject. 

Al this point the original iUv i intents, which were the lrg.il 
property of (he Republic of Vietnam- tvcTe pawed lo the Viet- 
haihew document archive* which uas <itu» Un aird m ihe tninljiitnt 
facility. Here, hies of ve ire led Viet Guts; Hoturnetlt* dating bact 
tn January 1^2 were available hu |ienis,i1 by the iulelligem f 
i imiinunilv 

To a«iit national intelligence aserw ie* and naH %n nciin, ihr 
rcnier'i c oiuoleie 35-mm. nkra&lm dm hit*- w.n furnished Paci 
h< 0>rnrrijirnl ,nn] the IMt-nw Intelligence Ageltiy and hc.ii up 

il.iU-.l nmhhii.ilK J'.tm I ..I ill. , mil r imln ..IK s mK.J m.ifi>i 

headqitaitrii in Viriium i rk phuiogtaph ihrb inii-lligrnir Ft Eft arid 
reduce them to |r>mm. iriicrimhn i jiniilui rotinsu for permanent 
rtientiuii Sune ciptiuecl enemy dtnunicrus Ir^.tlU remained Viet- 
namese pinjH-trv, ih<- Vietnamese mni|Hcrnirtii at the untuned 
Document Fxpluiiaiimi t cniei < < ■■■ ipc iird [he naiicinal archives 

H W l**IH* fr™rn the center were availaMr ir> aid in screening 
large annum t* h i f doc umrnu t aptuted hh imnivcred during combat 
.ii nni-,. Inn ndrii innr is.lv ju^t hhi mm Fi material hir the 
teams to i ram lace, nVfme teams were dispatched we encouraged 
sending such Dijininb l>y special courier to the center, where 
«I'h iisr.cni c\|hUii[jii(in tviit nun h rtuur elln irni Mi-m iounn.nnb 
Followed ihis procedure. 

In the tartiral unit*, personnel in the iuterrf Ration sect in mi* 
processed captured documents in addition lo conducting pri verier 
interrogations and ddnunisnaiive luiHtiom. Documents obtained 
iluTittp mmli.it operations usually were forwarded directly lo 
brigade where a. small I S and Vietnamese team screened them 
fnr in formal inn of tinmrdiair tactical value and issued spot teporiv 
on critical <>r pe rishaFtlr tirnii On some operations an interrogation 
team accompanied baiialinit-stze unils, and the initial screening 
«md readouts were done at ibat level. The documents then vyctc 
passed lo the division ttr separate brigade authorities Tor more 
detailed processing. At diiisom IcseL document processing was 
more thorough; hmvrw-i, einpFi.M* m.^ ]ilacerl tm pelting I he 
documents back to cht- enmbined i enter as qtiickly as possible 

DocLunent evacuaiitm |xp|i(ies wrre not uniform; human factors 
combined with physical rUmc nis resulted in procedural variances. 
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Sinin- uliilv -mil ,r- flu- L'"lh J ' 1 1 .1 ei ! i s l>n imi-II m £ II ("III. i^irr 
close enough to Saigon to send daily couriers Co the center. The 

Isr Air Cavalry Division and the tlth Armored Cavalry Regiment 
often used helicopter* for quirk Iramfct from the capturing uriii 
lo higher headquarters. It was preferred that the tactical HDBilH 
send documents to the center Eur fidJ translation rather than tie 
tip Iheir Mi^.iiiit iiihi pirtt'ii .im! tiaiidattirs. Experience dm wed 
chat die Combined Dot ruinem F.xplouation Outer could, hy fat. 
provide the most rapid readouts, summaries, and full or extract 
Cumstat tons "i sign ilium documents. When we discovered thai 
come units were delaying transfer cif certain documents until they 
could complete IcmjI rJiphiitJiiuii, wf procured duplicating ma- 
chines so that units could copy documents they wished to retain 
and send the originals hack to the center. This simple meagre 
perm it led significant improvements in our document exploit alum 
sysEem. 

The ohjerl ive of the Combined Documfnt Exploitation Center. 
a<i well as rhe Combined Military Interrogation Center and the 
Combine*! Materiel Exphiiialirm Center, was to provide the data 
base essential u» iiiirllinruc r [>mh1ih linn i h g.i n i/a tions such as the 
Combined Intr-lli^cm r t '.ruin 

Combined Matcritt Exploitation 

In August 1963. the Military Assistance Command technical 
1 1 1 1* - 1 IjgetK'e capability was limited. The collection and examina- 
tion of captured materiel was dour as little more than additional 
duty as i inir and work load permitted. From this austere beginning 
a vphiilw aled, efhcieul materiel exploitation prrigram esnlved. 
We designed- 1 suitable organization, requisitioned the necessary 
spctia I tin , ami prepared the requisite MACV diicclives to e^tab 
lish the in .i true] exploitation system I used ufMiu a formal agree- 
meni between Military Aariitancr Command and Republic oi 
Vicciurn \niiL.I Force*. Qualified technical intelligence personnel 
were few, Again wr taught special classes and conducted on-the-job 
train tnj; for filler* while (he few expericnted. qualified specialists 
who had liens developed in the cnuulry unighc in get on with 
the war. Majors DotiaJd t). P, In wit and John C. Raker and Viet- 
namese Army Ma par Van l.»m played key roles in the development 
nf the Combined M.uetirl Exploitation tinner, and through their 
efforts comnuiinl ici huical intelligence grew rapidly and rhVieully. 

The Combined Materiel Exploitation Center was charged with 
roller cing And exploiting captured materiel nf all types, and ibis 
nu-iilrd rHamiiracirm. identification, analysis. es-aluiition oF the 
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items, and dissemination of the intelligence obtained We needed 
in determine the characterise it*, capabilities, itnd limiraiiiJii* uJ 
enemy materiel and equipment so that adc<iLi;ile toimici measures 
could be devised. The center tailored tu organiftiitwi Fur ihc 
Vietnam environment in an effml realise maximum rxptaiiatinn. 
{Chart 7) I he Graphic* Section provided illnsrramr and phutu- 
graphic support; the Laboratory performed (hrmitid analysis in 
determine the curnpiwition *i\ unidentified sli1js::hh <-s; Rt i t-iung 
and Shipping received materiel fmm rajnutinv utiiis .mil pitpju-tl 
selected item* M diLjmicni n> Uk Tuiicd Male*: die CiMumunica' 
tions-Elcclirmii % Section exploited ;dl signal equipment, including 
cJectciMiu .ij i it |»lmii>£i,iphy iiem*; lJh- Mobility Seiiiuii evaluated 
and analyzed enemy mine*, booby traps, engineer iienis. cransppr- 
i.trirm equipment. lomtTUi Linn, ,md kirrier maletolt, thr Wtajjous 
and Munitions Stiiiim .maly/rd h jginritts n» dt ieniiiue [Ml- i ■. | : i- 
iil .iliiliiLitliLtutl eilipliiyt-d. [In- > r+t I ii _j I Sn lion evaluated enclliY 
medic nl supplies, eintipiiuriu, innlLL.il rapa bill lies, and noiidJective 
race* due cu medical causes among enemy units: .nut lIu- General 

<"]i\ftT 7 — OmuKiUTiON , CuMinNKn Maimuki. ExruotTATiON Gurm 
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Supply .11 id F.^ijigjinriil Sn Lhui rsjluaird and .maly/rd riifim 
« hutting, individual rcpiipmeill, i.iLmhis, ]jriti>lrnm ]jn>ducls, and 
chemhid, ii.u u-mhIi^h j|, :imt i biological equipment. 

Syn lJm intelligent r i i»llci tiuqi t^cikiitentenu. lisiiii^ item* mF 

i hi iiiV lnnlriirt ft hi' ■.■.hull [Jit- tuirll IgcJH c c tMtl millll ty had a need 
Uric jjleji-itt il \a jfir ( i>Mil»tllrd Mjlrlicl J- S.|iIhiLj1 arm (. enter and 
piilil»hed hy J- 2. Military Assistance Command, co provide 
l n] I m U< in ^LiidjiHr Hi Urhl nj«Mujiinlt-ri When upltlJet] ur trther- 
iitvc rtlitjincd, itrun ipE i mnnutul interest were reported expedi- 
liouvly iFiimtgli intelligence channeli u« J-2, Military Assignee 
Command, while ihc materiel it*c-lf tat tagged by the capturing 
■ nut .in.) rvat luie-iL in the i*-nier Fiu Full-scale exploitation. Item* 
of captured nutriiel determined co be of immediate tactical im- 
portance were not reported thnuigh ihamtrls and the renter dis- 
patched a "go" team io effect immediate exploitation. The lack of 
experienced technical intelligence personnel hindered exploitation 
by UJ5. units below division and separate brigade. The units, 
primary respotuibility concerned the recovery and evacuation of 
materiel from the capture site to the nearest maintenance collect- 
ing point, except hn hmd and medical supplies which were handled 
separately and explosive items lhal were evacuated through am- 
munition supply channels. When evacuation was impossible, either 
hecaus* of the tactical sit nation or the size of the ilem r all perli- 
rtrm data were recorded .ind. along with photographs or sketches,, 
forwarded io the itniri f»t aualvtii ,md r*-uni nation. 

Exploit jltult of raptured uialriirl Jl dn iiiotk ami M-parafe 

►>nj;ide level was limited to j c5ci cs ni i ttuii tcjn oF iltr i rdtatr 

tactical significance, and thr im.ihmc-1 is a* then ewrttaird u* thr 
mm Inner | renter. The prompt evacuation uf sigmntarit iiriiu of 
raptured materiel was stiriard. 

Captured materiel mi hIuiiiiHciI to riillruiim puintv Inrated 
within each area siippmi iiniimjiiil i»f the r.mp* tactual Junes. 
Sin h movements were pei Formed hy itte m.min-n.nii <■ iup|.*iii 
urbanizations of the capturing unit mr hy utp|x;tt ot gani?at ii m* 
providing logistical services within ih? mipn. The maietiel nm- 
anally remained at each echelon niuil it w.o. rx.imined hs mimical 
3i i \t- 1 licence personnel. Kxrept for auihorifed war trophies, cap 
turrd materiel could not be removed from Military AviM.inre 
Command or cuFimviv disposed until released by technical 
intelligence personnel c.F the Combined Materiel Exploitation 
Center. 

Screening and preliminary field rxphriMiiori •>! laptmcd mi* 
tertel wai done In field co-ordinaiion teams that noim.ilK orMv.ited 
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in the corps and division luppon areas. When required. I bey also 
provided direct assistance to lapiming unit*. Exploitation func- 
tions normally were tarried out by ihrw- teams at the njip MipjMii 
area collecting points where ihey feathered items of intelligence 
significance needed to revert requirements of ihc tkwnbincd Materiel 
Exploitation Center. Items to be exploited lvere esatnalcd to the 
<finri thrrmgh logistical channels using backhaul transportation 
M much M possible. Other eqiupiut'iit ius released to the colic ting 
point commander for disposition in accordance with service 
dep*nm<llt regulations. Captured enemy mareriel requested for 
rccriicliHi Uv rapturing units could be returned by the collecting 
p> 'jut i riiTUBflOCler after screening and release by personnel al the 
center* 

The captured material sent to the center was. examined and 
e-salujit-il in ilrtcrmim' rri.rru% rn.iuviH i-!m- us in hnoln^in il ■ qu 
bili ties, and performance limitations; to pnxlusr Liifr»rrri3tiiHi Fkuij 
which military counlermeasures were developed; and to provide 
continuous input 10 the national integrated scientilu and itsrhiiii.it 
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intelligence program in acc"ic!jn£r wjih Defense Intelligence 
Agency 2nd Military Assistance Command policy. 

In addition to performing exploitation functions at its fixed 
facility, the Combined Materiel Exploitation Center alto main- 
tained "go" teams to provide field exploitation support when 
required. These quick reaction team* were airlifted to objective 
areas to conduct on-site exploitation of targe cat-he* nf materiel or 
items of great intelligence significance. 

All materiel in the category of communications and electronic 
equipment was first screened in accordance with Military A»i Jailer 
Command directives, then evacuated to corps support area col In 1 
ing points for examination by technical intelligence prrvmtiel- 

The complrtr r« overy and expeditious evacuation of enemy 
ammunition and ammunition uHiipunencs contributed essentially 
in identifying ueapmis *y*iem* iit;I by the (.Communists and a 
lliimiuy,fi j*m-**iiiniI -A tin- ihnjl ^i\n! r i> I- '.w,i|.vijjl |)VtjRn 
Large caches or am muni Hon xtitl explosives had to be inspected 
and declared safe for handling by explosive ordnance disposal 
(EODj team* before evacuation, Harardou* items were segregated 
immediately and destroyed by these team*, or by unit ammunition 
personnel il they were qualified to per f nun destruction. Explosives 
and ammunition declared safe for handling *rrc evacuated to the 
ammunition supply point or ammunilKi" civ\wa designated by the 
ammunition olltcer of the capturing ccmuiironl where screening, 
preliminary exploitation, jihI *elrttion nf item* for further ev;n 11.1 
tion CO the Combined Materiel Expoitation Center for detailed 
examination were conducted. The center co-ordinated preliminary 
exploitation with the staff explosive ordnance- disposal tinker at 
the Military Assistance Command Cn-mhat Opera 1 huh Center to 
pcrrtiii technical prr*riturci for vde hamUmi! 1 ff /ill fitM Finnic] 
or newly iiitrixliiced enemy explosive ordnance to be disseminated 
pnunpilv throughout the country All significant i tern*— new-. Te- 
renl. or hh k Jified— or enemy material received special handling and 
were evacuated without delay with captured or recovered technical 
documents such as gun books, logbooks, packing slips, firing tables, 
and manuals directly associated with an item of materiel, tf the 
tactical situation did not permit the materiel to be evacuated, a 
report was forwarded to the Combined Materiel Exploitation 
Center with a description of the equipment, t mnpleir <apture data, 
and other information of vahir for a icfhnicat rvjlu.in, tl •■>*. thr 
end item. Photographs of the materiel were highly desirable if the 
situation pet mil ted 
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The Combined Intelligence Center, Vietnam 
The Combined Intelligence Center. Vietnam (CICV), wis a 

llur picnUnl r>f ibr c ombillcd i ( mi r\A It Iwiiltnr llir lliuM v -ptiutl- 
<..itr*\ u\iil rapid)]*- ptndm lion r.uility I have ever known in direct 
Mippurt itl iviiiiimr iijHTJtMHi iirtd planning. 

Outing (he early day* uf the U-S. buildup it was imperative that 
we lie *ble to produce intelligence as quickly as possible. It was 
■ ■"•■■<. ■ : ■ u > ri.ii mould n<n Juve time in bring in lite necessary 
oniu and ipnrialhu frnrn the I'riitrd Spates; we would hive to 
make do with the meager mimtus available in Vietnam. Thii job 
wit assigned to Colonel Frank I- Schaf. Jr., who had previously 
served as senior adviver in Colonel Ho Van Loi and as inch had 
become thoroughly familiar with thr Vinnamese intelligence 
organisation. Thii experience, evoked with Colonel Schaf"* close 
personal relationship with our counterparty contributed impor- 
laiulv to the growth of the combined effort. 

While the origin of the Combined Intelligence Center cannot 
be traced to a simple cell r ihe Target Research ami Analyst C>ntct 
(TRAC) was important in its evolution. The Target Rescue h 
and Analysis Center had been created in January 196T* to develop 
targets for Strategic \ir Command that were scheduled to 

fly million! in support of Military Assistance Command and was 
homed in a warehouse located on Tan Son Nhitt air base. With 
I he increasing cmphaiii on targeting, the center grew rapidly; hy 
mid-lW."- it commuted .l iii;ni(ii joit fmiiinjii of Military Assistance 
Command intelligence. More importantly, existing when thr dei t- 
siori reachril m dcirlnp thr Combined [utrlli^rnrr f>nin, n 
had some available tpace in the w.m rlmuse and served at a handy 
radre from which to draw special M' i- <,t.irt the C.S, complement 
for the combined center- Another aspect of In role in the growth 
r»F thr Combined Inielligence Center was the rapport thai had 

been developed Willi die Vietnamese in lainctitii;. Thr Republic 
i»l Vietnam Armed Four* intel licence petuHirirl had ln'cnmr ai • 
iioiomnl to hoiking with their Military Assistance Command 
(onntrTjum, and this provided ui a foothold thai could be ex- 
panded into broader combined intelligence production. The 
targeting function of the Target Research and Analysis Center was 
assumed by the Targets Branch of the Combined Intelligence 
Center under Colonel Edward Ratkovich. I" s Air Force. 

From ibe limited resource* available, Colonel Schaf made re- 
marlcahlc prn^rrs« in developing the U.S. clement for the Combined 
Intelligence Center, which at this stage uii a unilateral "joint" 
enterprise- Drawing heavily from the Target Research and Analysis 
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Center, the Targets Kraut h, Sup|>wl Branch,, and Technical In 
lelligcnce Branch were fashioned from other elements v^ithi n the 
Military A.sjiMaih.c Command, intelligence organization. However, 
there were not enough Americans in Vietnam to man an operation 
of the scope envisjuned. and. ihi>ni;h Mipp<iil honi the I'nitcd 
State* would Ik Mi homing, it wuuld not arrive until late IW5, 
In mid -August. n»f that fBU nt|ijK>n From the G-lf of I'.S, Army. 
Pacific, was requeued- Aii^cHcnnuion pem»nrtel from <lic Il'nS 
Military Intelligent Battalion were "nighl t" l*>l*w »ur nver- 
cottimitted, owworted mid licence farce until the units requisi- 
tioned from the I'mii-d Sinn Ih-h-im :uiom K . liming the remainder 
of August and September IUi'm. the < 1 f>t h otgAni^wi .nut irainrd 
a detachment i oiulim ng of JIB am analysis team, seven order of 
battle teams, and a detachment headquarters— a total of el^u-n 
olltfein .iPid iwenn mUsn-d turn. 13 if detachment ilosrd in Viet- 
nam on [j October IQ6.V Colonel Schar quietly assimihitid this 
welcome addition inm thr <adre of ihe expanding Combined 
Intelligence Center. Because space was at a premium, lIsc area 
analyst* team was housed mth tin- Taigrt Retrairh and Analysis 
Center in ihe warehouse at Ian Son Nhut while the ordea ol 
Fiattlc teams had to be located in a building in film Lon. fu early 
November IEWi we iverc informed that tbe !»l!hh Military In- 
telligence fSattalion. whirh would provide the personnel For the 
1\S. complement <it the Comhincd Intelligence Center as well as 
ihr totnhined csnlmtation centers, had been alerted in August for 
movement from Fori Bragg, North Carolina, to South Vietnam. 
Except for a small advance party, the battalion would deploy by 
ship and would require some forty-five days in transit. This drlas 
1 1 rn-wii ,i ted n request through Pacific Command that thirty-two 
4 thirdly needed spctialtMs 1 1 • - 1 1 1 the !rl1hh be sent immediately to 
Virin.irn U\ nir: thirty-one of these specialists arrived mi 25 
vrmiiri .mil were assigned to production tasks.. 

Coudjiicms during these early days were [ess than ideal. Critical 
defic ietcrirs in work space, billets, transportation, commuim ntiom, 
and mess facilities, complicated by a shortage of men and by hmg 
duly hours, presented classic problems in management and leader- 
ship, Efficiency suffered becan«- wmic ^induction elements were 
located at ("ho Lon and 9ii7iiir.it Tan S*in Nluu. In pursuit of rimn 
space, «r douhle-dn k^d tbe warehouse at Tan Son Shut, but the 
inconvenient" e of i oru Mini rip out pirnlm hmi fum rums while the^c 
alterations were in prm'ett Seriously detracted from our effective- 
ness, Logistical pnihlems ronFmnled the when it arrived, 
and difficulties in hud in k suitable billets as well as administrative 
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<irea liimlfii-tJ hi. tn icy 1. 1 rim i inim i In- Military Atnvtance Command 
intell licence urfranifaimn B«i l>s l-.i t ] s IV-n-iiihei the a re- 

house rrnKiifnatirn" had heen completed and [he l\S. complement 
Fr»r the pror*mrd * omhiiieil renter wu fully operational. 

The real ira lion nf a l 4 Hintf mrcl * t-nici a* fin. ictuiied in my 
earlier ajrreernent ivirh Colonel Hu Van laii was still some lime 

□tint. \<it t>n|v Old llir Vietnamese l.u k the leqiliMtr ipialthed 

prisruriiirl, nr nliil m»i hate a Lntlm snhalile Pipe housing 3 com- 
bined opetaiirm nf tilt magnitude recpiitrd. tajiisetpicntly, plans 
iicn- drawn Tifi hn 1 4iii\EttiL [ion « id .i nrn tmildiiig fur tin- t om 
billed hue HiLcruc r t ,rHIrl . Silti 4- [his H .O (o hr joill[ rliterprite .Hid 
would revert to tlie KcpuUit ■■( Vietnam Armed hmci iifhMi 
termination of the I'.S. < ninmirmcnt in South Vietnam, "he con- 
slntcdon «ui fundr-d av j Miliary Atvivtante I'M^r.un (MAI 1 / 
project. Completion of [Iit nru Imilding became the target date 
for activation oi the Vietnamese complement Urr the renter. 

At the end ttf IM!> the CS. complement at the Combined In- 
telligent e < -enter nunilieied thirty-three men from the ;i|Jhh 
Military intelligence Battalion And 255 permanent party. This 
number steadily increased ,i\ additional dc-menu ol the Jil'lih 
Military hit el licenc e Hat ta I inn arrived; however, we discovered 
that prarthalh evris member of the hatiahini required rithei 
specialiieti <n ,iu-a [raining. Tint added burden had io he placed 
on the already overtaxed Military \\mian* e Command intelligence 
orga nidation and deUM ««J from out capabilities. Despite the in- 
convenient in and dirFic cdiies. the "ilfhh vion IjetaTnc uptrathm.nL 
and by Kehruaiy |%ri the Mflth personnel could he released lo 
return to (heir patrni niiii in Ha hah. The Combined biEclbgetu e 
("enter ron[inttrd to uion and nam in expertise ami eJh<icn<s I hr 
lieu litltldltlft ti.n ciHnpleCrd in Dirt rm Ihv lllf'rii. and Hldum -r lilting 
crrrmonies marked the ol1n Li I opening no IT [anttary 1967, The 
presence of the Vietnamese complement made the occasion partio 
nlarty significant. 

Major Cao Minh firp was selected lo he the Vietnamese to- 
director, and thu outstanding officer did much lo enhance the 
combined mission m : tojuphshment of the renter. 

The new renter «H repttlrdly the largest fully air-conditioned 
sinfjle itot\ nine cure in Sntiiheatt Atia. It eventually housed over 
Five h u tidied CS. inteHigenee personnel of all services and more 
than (?nr hnmlied \ r ielnameve inlelltgence personnel working 
twenty foul Imurs a day to provide intelligence support to alt com- 
ImI fi)tn\ irk tlic Ri|iiili|n iv\ VlrtlMlll. 

The mj;aniution and functions of the center And iit individual 
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branches. <MW« set up and in operation, remained quite stable. 
Iiiielli^rtii r ptr«lm lion trc|uireiiiriu% v,rtr taMvhcd in order of 
h*Ulc area analysis, strategic intelligence, technical imetligence, 
im.tgri % imripif miiott, lujcci inn. .mil irncliigerne lL.uj mukijii- 
(Chun ft) 

Again, ai in mhc\ a^iccim-un * cjitc nnitkp i cituhincd intelli- 
gence, l'-S- and Vietnamese directors comrullexl their rnfn-i uk- 
dements ol ihr ■ enter. Proximity to one another insured that thev 
could easily discus* matte n of mutual <omc-in ihat ailetted the 
operation oE the t enter. Once more, I took care to maill ihe 
concept of free and complete cxnluiinr bJ jnlin mat ion and ii>in\ 
co-operation so that wi Viatl of mimuu and smspit ion wcinld be 
generated. In this combined concept, everything had tci Ik open and 
sincere. 

The Support Branch of the (lorn bitted Intelligence Center, 
rkirgcd n-ich pensrmncl admi nisi ration, supply management, *e- 
ctlriiy, and maintenance, accomplished these laski within tis 
Administrative, Security, and Supply Secnon*. 
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The Ofhrr jiiom. lUiitu h was lespoiiiible foi production control, 
whirh ]ncted editing and dissemination of messages and docu- 
ments, and wa.i orgatiiied with Distribution, Graphics, Editing, and 
Kequireiiirnu SeitiiHis. In this bianch alto raided the coinmuniea 
hoik facilities Un die Leiiter. rlvemnally. through the us* of the 
J -2 letetype, the center rommun Lea ted with all major U.S. com- 
manders and sviittit a([vi%fi* in Vietnam, thus permitting rapid 
dissemination or iignificaiLt LuLelli^ein * in die rumiliai umii in 
the field— a llljjiH j;oj1 of ihe rente t. 

The Automatic Dam PtiK easing (ARP) Sniidti automated 
storage and retrieval of ■ laigr [Minion id tJie tetuet's data ha»e. 
The section capably provided analysts and held units with twnh a 
narrative printout and a graphic phtt id LmelliKeiue th*\ required. 
Although originally designed fur support or the t^imhitted. Intetli- 
Rente CentCT, an equal amount of in work requests were to come 
from field commanders, hath U.S. and Vietnamese. Indeed, many 
programs were written in Vietnamese. Automatic data processing 
instance was as neat as the telephone, and. in fan, many units 
operating near Saigon sent liason officers to the combined center 
for more personalized contact. If a particular need required im- 
mediate response, the center could have information in the hands 
of a courier within two hours after receipt of a request. The 
iinhisirni id Vietnamese military personnel in the Automatic Data 
Prix ess i rig Section, trained to operate all id the equipment and 
working side hy side with VJi. specialists, greatly enhanced the 
intelligence e-fTi nfr. Bilingual printout* were of immediate value to 
advisers, who iould raids « o cjidiiiatr and lutitpaTr ini-ii lu.uinii 
with their coiitueipan i% 

In add uti. in to the administrative and management personnel, 
the headquarters element of the Combined Intelligence Center 
included liaison officers Id communicate personally with other 
agencies of the country team and with U.S. and other major com- 
mand intelligence organizations. Also, some people from the 
collection $ide were tulWared with the producers in the center 
lo injure .accurate .md timely response hy collectors to the needs 
of ihe tenter for additional data or reconnaissance coverage. 
Colonel Glenn I- Modelling in the Intelligence Operations 
Division umlenlood dial I hi* lolloralion was underuken in an 
effort lo resolve a recurring problem which iropped tip elsewhere 
in the vas< Military Asmkju-m r Cuinmand organization: though 
geographically separated^ elements in light of their integrated 
missions mu^t necessarily work in clcwe OXipetatioii with one 
another, With the problem* of inadetju-Ue i '■inspn i.uion ;ir d tin- 
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scarcity cil secure i ommnuiiaiiim* chat existed in Yic-in.im a| the 
t Line ilmc elements ueie effectively isolated in their individual 
compuumLv. The solution was to put collection directors utih the 
producers in tlie (.'omFiined Intelligence Center. 

[In- i >:.1m <i| E5,n t k- ESi.iih Ii (OB Hiamh) ui the Combined 
Intelligence Center Wig com pi art! 4 if a headquarters element and 
three major production elements: C round Order of battle (Cround 
OB) , Order ol Hal tie Studies (OB Studies) . and Political Order 
of ESaltle (Political Oil), t his branch, which seme considered the 
heart of the center, priHlturd hiii-hnl intelligence on the cighl 
«rder of battle factors ami on infiltration statistics. 

Ill order to keep lis holdings current and complete. I he Order 
(if Rattle Branch maintained close liaison with other agencies in 
Silicon (including the olhei combined intelligence centers), with 
t .1 1 i i< ;*| units in ihe field, and with ihe advisers throughout the 
Mimnry, Frequent held trips to compare and exchange inform* 
■ iciu acquainted the corps analysis with the source* of the various 
ivpet <if iiif<mii4)?<ni available and at ihe same time lamiliarized 
in'-] iitnK ujib |hc tvpr u\ ^ijftpnrt the Combined Intelligence 
Center muld prut-idc. 

The Ormmd OhUt of Battle Section had five teams, one for 
each corps and .i Stuubeait Asia team concerned with North Viet 
nam. Ijm, and C.itnl»»dia; ibrtc team* Vfcre charged vvjth develop 

ing military order «f kittle iuft alion on their respcclive ge^ 

uujiliii.il ;iu\in. We designed the Order of Batllc Studies Seclimi 
.il.-iii; die line* "F die iitdci nf r-.nl L k* fadorv ,i \tirnnlh. fompmi 
ti-cu). and diqc .-ici. ti learn; a lactic*, training, and uhm rltaucmis 
data team: a mhuFku <■ H n 1 i u*nc« team; ;>nd a |ngb.tu% (cum. Thn 
sti timi jitHtdoirtl imlrpch, i imntryuide studio mi the enemy's 
forces. 

'the Political Ordt-i nf H.mlr Vciu>n made up al seven 
trnrm oiganized mi the huti* «F enemy military irgirms nml iht- 
rt-IICt.ll OlFiir mf ftnalh Vietnam. The vnlidU |UchIlil cd c ornpLrlr 
and timely imrlligemc im ihr lwnjndaiir». Incaiiciu*. it rut cure, 
strengths, jicisun.il n in. ;ind attiiitirs ui tin- (aniimuimi pulitUal 
organization, or infraMtuciLiir- 

A Fulli-l 1 1 1 ii Lei sE.i i ■ 1 1 ii i ul tin- Fliiic 1 inning "f lite Oidn n! 

Battle Branch can he ohMiued Fry an examination of the getin.il 
mfthnvbilofty employed hy mie of ihe corps teams of the Ground 
Order r i r lis I lie Section, luformalinu entered the section Irani a 
great variety «f sources including captured documents, interrogation 
reports fnmi uiptivesand returnees, agent reports. sitnniLim irjxiiK, 
and i|»l reports. Translations of captured diK-utuetUs and 
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intriTogaiirm rcpuiis lhere appreciated. :JI. hs the analyst. 

uJk. *pnu iihim t*f hi* limr updating his holdings hy evaluating and 
iiiifijMfiiiijt tht-M- unities. Attention also was given m agent reports, 
whi<h tiftru pir-tided die miiij] indication of a change ill the 
tiHllpmilicjti 4il itis[»hsiLi<in i»l rUrtlkV hilcrv Nct.rl.il thousand 
reports l jitnr iriio iln- Ccjniliim-d lnu-llij-rru r t i-n each week. 
When ir]«nK c.nur into e 1 1 c Ordci i>\ ll.itilr Section, they were 

Scanned fo1 itlfriimaiicitl rd LltntlriliJlr illlrllifcrllic V.duc and tlkfll 

pasted for detailed exarmtiaiiim m ilu- .uulvsi trvfMiOsiMe for the 
particular unit o+ area conennrd. In the ca*e of a rapiured 
document, dm pioc'edure may have involved requesting a full 

translation from the fknilbitlrtl l)t* Ullirllt KxpliHtJlioO I i-lltrt. Ill 

I he case of an iiiierNix.ii ion ir|Kiit, ii may have involved levying a 
specific intelligence ccillfi timi rrtpdiement »n the Combined 
Military' Interrogation Center with detailed guidance 10 assist 
members of the requirements team and the mic-ricigatiri in fully 
exploiting I he source for ordri Hhf hatilr information. As the analyst 
developed data, he recorded it in a workbook or on rards for future 
entry in the corn purer data has?. 

Within the Analytical process, we were concerned with ascertain- 
ing hoi only the existence of enemy units but also the strength ol 
• n liin-. [In 1 in n-nii- 1 1 :Im 1 ■ 1 m 1 1 1 1 1 (Juki ■ >l H.i 1 Mi- 
Section were 1 h.11 j{c-i.l. thetrfoTC, with determining the strength of 
individual combat and rnmhal support units, a (actor revealed 
principally in captured documents, interrogations, and the analysis 
of enemy combat losses. 1 hi- St length I r.irn ^ the Midri '<\ ll.it I It* 
^Indies Section developed countrywide esliutates oE all categories of 

Rlh. im hiding that ml guerrillas or militia forces. The corps 

Icams supported ifie StTeiigth Team hy supplying luIim m;ith>n mi 
specific guerrilla units as well as on combat and cnmhai support 
unit* » il became available. The analyst's product ihus continually 
revised ami modified the branch's order of battle Holdings, 
v, linh were disseminated to field units, 10 the Military Assistance 
Command ("iiimunily, and to Washington ihrongh both the 
Monthly Order <?/ &atitr Summary, updated daily by cable, and the 
MACV I J EWmIh liiirlllKt-Ficr Rrp-Hl ST K I N 1 K I E> . ib;. 
published monthly 

The Political Order of llanle S pet ton was concerned with the 
personnel and organization of the Viet Cong infrastructure from 
hamlet through national level- Informal km was received in the 
sen ion from numerous souurs. the National Interrogation Center 
CSIC) , ihr lombinrd rxphiiuiiiiu < t niers. corps and division 
interrogation center reports, agent report*, rallier »r W« Chanh 
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debriefing*. American Embassy report*, intelligence wrnmariei. and 
spec i ill i (jllrfiiori pmgrrmi h-|kjik, Whaievei wa* extracted was 
placed in the aut< muted nhiL.i Iwiv, uhic h irn nil [KiuLr d Inith [he 

names of individual* within the infra*! run ore with their known 
jIl.hi-, ,m»I, uunj; ihr i m rt 11^1 l i< m,i I irl<-^E.i]ilil< mdc, the diacritical 
m*rks thai are used with the Vietnamese alphabet and are essential 
fin- identification purpose*. The spfiiim , mild iilii.iin bslimiu.ii 
printouts that could he *ern immediately to ihe field for w*e in 
operation* direL ted ;igainM tin- iiiir:iMnn inrc. 

The Area Analytit Branch had the miwion of supporting 

operations Cluiululi die < r ^rn pt J-! t ii m -t ri i L prr*liuliniii <d inlrlli^ ln e 

-rinltc- mi n.iiiH|Kiriaii«i P communist if mi, and military geography- 
Then? included tw'tieail vale Modie*, area aoiilysi* l«*e d.-iu i indies, 
a Viet Cong and North Vietnam Army gazetteer, and various "iher 
special *iudjc> concerned Kith lines of communication, infiltration 
routes, avenues of approach, and general terrain analysis, Tn 
addition, the branch provided input for the periodic intelligence 
report and nti males and responded to special requests concerning 
its area of interest, To accomplish these lasts, the branch Functioned 
with an operation* element and five subordinate sections; a lines 
of communication section with teams responsible for highways, 
railways, ,irnl innierways; an entry zones section with team* 
responsible for airfields, helicopter I and! rip /ones, drop *r>nr», 
beaches, and ports; a cultural Features section with teams for 
telecommunications, urhan areas, and man-made features; a terrain 
section with teams handling lamlforms, vegetation, drainage, and 
soils; a weather section: and. Finally, a support element which was 
n^imrm hie for 3 map nnd prn-tu horary ;irirl .i rrpn -i!m 1 1 ■ . 1 1 mnn 
From January to October tEH>6 the major effort of the Area 
Analysis Ehanch was devoted to establish iug a data base and the area 
analysis studies, which were produced al an area scale of h2>u,rK>fl 
and were referred to as ertcyclopediae of intelligence because they 
provided an excellent reference For intelligence information, Each 
study consisted of three volumes: Book I was a narrative amplifying 
the overprinted base map which comprised Iktok II; Book III 
supplemented Book II with photos and diagrams, Each study 
covered friendly and enemy operational aspects— tines of com- 
munication, < oliural feiitiiTes. .mil we.Hhrr .mil * litstiUe. Such studies 
were completed on all area* <d Smith Vietnam, and I; 250.000 map 
sheet* containing intelligence data **crc reproduced in foil copies for 
distribution to customers. Subsequently, to satisfy requirements for 
this type oF intel] [genre support, we procured cronafleK (a stable 
base, mylar material's copies of the joint operation graphic series 
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map sheets covering South Vietnam. On the reverse side of each 
sheet a base map was printed. Intelligence information was then 
pi n l td i m the from of the sheet, and when reproduced on an Ozalid 
machine, .1 iubdued base map with intelligence superimposed was 
obtained. Minor changes could Ik- nude lcj the cronaElex sheet 
without disturbing the base map. Subjects available on cronahcx 
at a scale of 1:2,50.000 included cross-country movement, soils, 
vegetation, geology, and railroads. Originally the plan called for 
maintaining the data base >l ihU scale, but this proved inadequate 
for all the information th.it m-cded ihi he pinned. Therefore, the 
data base was converted to a scale of 1:50.000, 

At the same time as the change to 1:50.000 maps, the major 
emphasis of the Area Analysis Br:ituh shifted to the production of 
tactical scale studies. The studies were organized into topography, 
wpatheTt and climate; entry zones; lines of communication: cultural 
features and telecommunications; cross-country movement; enemy 
installations; and potential avenues of movement. Except far the 
fine (topograph), weather, and climate) , which had only a 
narrative each study included a narrative and an overprinted 
m.ifi sheet. They were printed in 550 copies to permit wide 
dissemination, by mid- 1967 tactical scale studies had been completed 
on almOil half of South Vietnam, and the remainder were scheduled 
for completion by November of that year The studies were to be 
revised and republished as required. 

The Area Analysis branch constantly sought lo improve the 
quality and timeliness of its products. One step that facilitated 
speedy response was the acquisition of the cronallex map sheets. 
Road, trail, airfield, and lauding zone data were posted to the 
cronallex masters each day ami the branch was thereby enabled to 
provide iti 11 maun >>f minutes annotated maps containing the 
latest intdti^rrji r information. This process was used in con juticl tort 
with the rapid retrieval possible with the automated system in the 
Area Analysis Kundi. Within a 16-hour period an Oialid copy of A 
tallica] stair study could lie Furnished to a requesting unit, A 
eix map-sheet study required five days for preparation aud ;usemb|> 
and fourteen d.ivi lor priming by (he topographic company that 
supported the t loinbund Intelligence Center. It was preferable, if 
lime permitted, to have studies printed rather than reproduced by 
the Ozalid process. 

Approximately frfl percent oF die Area Analysis branch's effort 
was devoted to the maiiiK-ji.nn e of tactical scale studies; that 
remaining was occupied by whet terrain intelligence requirements 
such as input to the periodic intelligence report and estimates. 
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Tactical Scaii: Sitou.* pRomcm bv the Axta. Axalysii Branch or 
CICV Mitre tatd by all frrtr World form nr planning apcratinm. 

liulytir of the effects of the weather on the terrain and enemy 
■. .tji.tlnlii in, and the status at routes, Particular .11 c-l-i ■ c !■ «i i was patd 
in rrcpiiremerits for uilorinatiori concerning potential avenues of 
enemy movement. 

Amu her MKnifnanl pn>|cn "1 t r t ». - \ii-n \n,ds*h [H;nuh Has the 
preparation nf a sp/elteer contain ins 127 1 rlOOjOOO Communist map 
shecu of Smith Vietnam and rerlming the Viet (lonR and NutiIi 
Vietnam ese names for places and features. Since the enemy names 
frequently varied from the South Vietnamese designations, the 
gazetteer showed the enemy terminology, symbols, and grids with 
map sheet identification along with the corresponding data that 
appeared on the I'.S. map series. This program was continuous with 
new names and locales incorporated into the basic document as 
d iscnvered. 

The Technical InirlligriH'e Bi-iinh i>F the CVunhined Intel li- 
>;tiii r Clriiiri priTrhrrcird cijo ipnifiu anals.Mrs, ilnermined weapons 

arid rcfLiipiiinii chinai H'ristii s .1111L ifu m 'mm, 1 Ir i <|iitj>im iii 

aStewmniis .\nd ddrc mined vulnerabilities For operational ex- 
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ploitalion tn (jicici m prnduic- mi urate intelligence on enemy 
capabilities, vulnerabilities, and currier of battle in the technical 
chemical, ordnance, engineer, quartermaster, medical, signal, and 
transportation areas, the branch s*a* organized with a headquarters 
and teven mimical specialty sections. 

In Nmrmln-t .i. u-n n ii initiated to have the 18th 

Chemical Detachment. 571st Engineer Detachment, 52 1 sc Medical 
Detachment, St&ih Ordnance Detachment. 590th Quartermaster 
Detachment, I8ih Signal Detachment, *nd 30th Transportation 
Detachment assigned to the 5I9lh Military Intelligence Battalion 
to support lheco»m]K)cicling miicm* ni the Technical Intelligence 

BtjiiuJi Brn-iLisr ihcv «nc 1 1 in . tlJ % lnliliLi.il intelligence Unit* Ml 

Military Assistance Command, centralized control was exercised in 
order to provide the I wit [KHyiibic nippon For the entire command. 

The headquarter* element handled the operations and admin- 
in tat ion of the hunch jli well *i requests fi»r technical intelligence 
assistance. The Chemical Section monitored the enemy chemical 
capability, with particular interest in decontamination materially 
chemical-related documents, and Soviet -bloc chemical equipment 
and munitions. The Engineer Section accumulated data on enemy 
tort ilka lions, structures, tunnel and cave complexes, and barriers 
about which heir jjKHtin.nl c i mi f>t ehf nsive studies of Communist 
construction, installations, and facilities. The Medical .Section was 
concerned with captured medical supplies and equipment as well as 
medical examinations r?f |>rc\inirrv T he Ordnance Section worked 
on the exploitation i»F all ccrm* of ordnance equipment, while the 
Quartermaster Section dealt with enemy uniforms and items of 
general supply. It also provided information for inclusion in 
■L.tiinii* i r< ■ ■ v: 1 1 3 1 i< 111 ni.iiiLc.kK published by the Combined Intelli- 
gence Center, The Signal Section, primarily concern «i with 
tiomrnuniii communication*, wa* especially interested in signal 
equipment not cif T.S mi^m 

In addition to the individual section evaluation* and reports, 
the Technical Intelligence Branch at a unit prepared numerous 
studies and pjiiinhlrts <m 0»mmuniM equipment, irmi, and 
materiel. Then*- umiir» received wide distribution rhroughout 
Vietnam and were valuable in training center* iti the I'm red Si .ires. 
One particularly important study receiving a high priority and wide 
distribution was nn the enemy use nf mines and booby trap. 

Finally, the Technical Inlcll ircucc Brands Of the CjimiI lined 
Intelligence Center developed and maintained the technical in- 
telligent? order of lialtle and provided current information on all 
of the tec Initial service or support-type units. This information was 
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puliliihed in itudiet designed 10 give the customer u much 
inlnr ru.itii.m a> |n>sm1jIc .ih.iiuc Lite enemy's capabilities and vul- 
nerabilities in the leihnical service Fields, The firs! such study, 
HFAfVC Signal Order of Batitc, was published during January 
1967. 

In the Imagery Interpretation (11) Branch of the Combined 
Intelligence- Onict. readouts were made of all types of imagery - 
ph.oto r infrared, ud side-loolting airborne- radar— mid furnished tr> 
i he other branches *\i ihe renter that required it. The Imagery 
Interpretation Branrh had two sections. "I he Operation! Section 
kjs organiied along geographical tines with a team fot each 
of the Vietnamese corps as well as out-of-counlTy teams; the 
Support Section included a film library, a maintenance team, 
anil n photography laboratory- The air-conditioned laboratory, 
eonnrucied in mid- 1967, provided specialind photograph ic proc- 
cvius; Mjpfinri to all branch** within the center. Naturally, we 
attempted to provide the Enfetter) Interpretation branch with the 
mmi ;idv.mi4'd md Iseit equipment available in its field. 

A survey team hum the Office of the Assistant C^hief of Staff for 
Intelligence at Department id the Army and the Automatic Data 
Field System* Command In Dcremlier 1965 came to Saigon on mv 
request. They recommended that we procure certain equipment for 
the proposed combined center. Their research indicated that 
the center would need equipment which could accelerate the 
extraction, analysis, and domination of intelligence from aerial 
itcL.iijc'n. Ue initiated Project Cnrurric to »<cure the needed 
equipment and submitted requisition* on 13 December 1965. The 

fitM diipEticiit of I'rujfi i t: r etc imagery interpretation equipment 

arrived on 15 December 1966 and counted of twelve simple 
mil Fi I sin lik.hr table* to Ik u*ed with rrmnn opins. lwl> \K Kj 
Viewer-Computers, three lie* rear-projection viewer*, and a CAF 
MikIcI '1 10 OjmIhI jniriinijiMn I lie uncru! diipturrtt armed on 11 
January 1967 and included four AR H5 Vtewer.Compu ters. one 
Map OCiraph, three IteL s a:i.iblr width viewers, a microdensilom- 
eter with ckan rrwiiii module, and one photo rectifier. The Anal 
shipment came late in Frhiuaci t 1 Hi™ and im bided -is iimltiscnsor 
take-up table) with n supply nil rriilac rttieni parts 

The AR »\ V'irivrr f rmipuwr was designed to perform rapid 
and accurate mensuration on all types of imagery-infrared, radar, 
and photography, including panoramic photografiln. Some uf the 
more important functions performed by the computer included 
determination of true mound jH^iriim fi<[irc\*cd cithrr in geo- 
graphic or universal transverse mercator co-ordinates, determination 
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of height, area measureme ru, and measurement of straight or 
curvilinear distances. A typical project on which these machines 
were employed was the analysis oC rice production in the IV Corp* 
Tactical Zone. 

The Itek variable- width viewer stood as one of the most 
important items of equipment in the inventory of the Imagery 
interpretation Branch, The viewer was used initially to scan the 
duplicate positive or duplicate negative imagery received at the 
Combined Intelligence (Center, Through a Tear-view process, the 
image was projected unto a large viewing screen. The operator,. 
Seated in front of the viewer. was able to have the imagery move at 
whatever speed he desired, When he detected something of 
significance, he could opt to enlarge the projected image three, 
twelve, or thiTty times, a feature which in itself added a new 
<l Linemen l" tin. 1 imn^ery interpretation process at the center. For 
rxjiiiple, the optimum altitude f>n lie.' i " ' mn. u-< nrm-i^Mncr 
musioo* **a* 1 5 ,000 (eel, This resulted in a photo scale of I; 15,000, 
tou small for tactical interpretation. Using the variable width 
viewer, the scale cuuld he increased to l;500 at 30 limes mag- 
nifkatkjn witJnmt ;ip|uct iable lost of resolution. One of the viewer*, 
equipped with a printer attachment produce*! jh I Kx2iint h 
photograph of the image projected on the ^Tcrn within rippruxi 
matcljr forty second]. One tuch photograph "f a < annmflaged 
surfacc-io-air niiisah- in Ninth Virtu am, made from film taken a 
short while earlier, wjs usee) t« brief VS. Air Force siiiL-r pilots in 
Saigon. The pilots returned and devroyed the utc, which li.nl hrm 
located by an imagery' interpreter wing the Itek viewer. 

A closer look at some of the representative picijrct* of thr 

Imagery 1 Interpretation Brain h will givr .i brtirr In standing of 

its operation and ihe use or iu equipment. Our ittt|x«i.int project, 
the Photo Study Program, origins trd in December 19Gb when the 
fll Corps Tactical Zone imagery interpretation team was, directed 
to make a photo study of the Lo Co area in Tay Ninh Provimc 
~FI»is study was intended to furnish photo inidligem t mi an area in 
which elements of the Central DJTkc of .South Vietnam irpinn-dlx 
had been operating. Imagery interpreters Ant made a detailed 
.t:i.ilv*is itf photography of the area to identify and annulate all 
Items of military significance. Then, in order to determine ihe 
arrangement and interrelationship of the defensive pnsimms. n.uK, 
and other military activity discovered on the individual photo*, 
mosaics were constructed. In the mosaics the information Holed on 
the individual phcuos began to form a pattern, particularly 
highlighting the lines of cnmmLinkation and area defenses. Instead 
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ImaGERV ISTIRMIf Tilt trmriiJfi pkoiacapy ftrudurrit l>\ ihr hrk vAn&blt- 
width vitu'CT milh printer. 

of a (rait limply crossing one photograph, it could be followed over 
n Inr^c nren i\> aid in chr idtrrnilu ;n mn n1 entire delrriHH' 
Because I bis itudy resulted in some twenty monks, an indexing 
system had Eo be devised that would allow the user lo Locate a 
par tin i I. ii rn<iMU mtlmut going through the whole let. To do (his. 
(he trace* of the mosaic* were plotted on E;50,000 maps and were 
numbered. Overlays Were prepared, also al at scale of 1:50,000. 
showing " ha( intcl licence items were found on each mosaic thai 
indicated lines of communication and defensive positions. Thus the 
Limiplrlrd phot" study packet contained defense and lines of 
i iHiinmnications overlays, a 1:50,000 index lo the mosaics, and the 
annotated mosaics. However, it Was apparent that the full value of 
the studies could not be realized unless the packet could be 
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reproduced m sufln inn quantity and in a convenient format lo 
permit its use by each unit in the area covered by the study. The 
original size of ihe complete packet— 30x40 inches— was loo 
for field use. To overcome this difficulty arrangements were made 
iMth (he U.S. Ait Force 13th Reconnaissance Technical Squadron 
■o have the packet reproduced at a 50 percent reduction of the 
original size and in a quantity to satisfy all requesters. The 
popularity and success o( the Photo Study Program in 111 Corps led 
to iii ;»t!r>jiu. in j\ a ptojet t Un .ill thr cMpi im.ii;eis iiitiTpieUtu 'ii 
(cams in the Combined Intelligence Center. Uy May 1067, sixty- 
four prune* studies had been produced. 

Practical applications for these studies were almost limitless. 
.Special Force) units used them in setting up security for (he 
Civilian Irregular Defense tinmp <.imps and hamlttt. ami .nlvhci\ 
mcd them Fur briefing and debriefing (heir counierpam and iT«op* 
They were utilised similarly in briefing and debriefing agents ar>d 
were of great value in ihe planning and contbi i nf I" s .mil Simifi 
Vietnamese ground operations. In many cases individual moui*i 
were removed from (he packet and distributed down to platoon 
Level to supplement maps and to provide intelligence on the 
platoon tactical area of responsibility. In addition lo field apple 
t,nions, the pholo -studies were valued by the targeting and strike 
objectives teams of ihe Targets Branch of the Combined Intel I i 
genre Center in determining targets for B-52 strikes and tactical 
unit objectives. In many cases the studies were used for comparison 
with new photographs to detect evidence or indications of recent 
enemy activity. 

Starling from the Teceipl of the photography, fourteen days wctc 
required to complete and reproduce a study. Because of ihe 
increased demand, the imagery Interpretation Branch decided ihat 
all original mosaics and the negatives made during ihe repioiluf turn 
process would be held in a repository at the Combined Intelligence 
Center, where they were indexed and filed for easy retrieval. 
Subsequent requirements for any single mosaic could be filled in a 
nutlter of hours. 

The Research and Analysis Branch of (he Combined fitted i> 
genre Center developed intelligence and produced reports and 
studies on ihe economic, political, sociological, anrl psychological 
characteristics and vulnerabilities of the enemy's military and 
political forces. The branch was organized into a South Vietnam 
section and a Southeast Asia section that n.is nun eiued. with 
enemy activities in Laos,. Cambodia, and North Vietnam as well at 
with information concerning Cum mini i it Chinese involvement in 
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the war or war effort. Strategic studies produced covered Much 

Hijiitv .i^ i i. mi; Uv.tln.ri. M>liLifn iiiiii.iIc. I In; elirt ti^ nrys ul 

B-52 mike* and herbicide- »r, >n m inn*, and duracterittio of the 
North Vietnamese Army soldier? fighting in South Vietnam. 

{Aftftendix G 1 ) A typin .■ I mihLy via-, t piled Jrimi more than *ix 

Jjuinlrcd enemy documents, interrogation reports, and field intelli- 
gence reports, 't he branch also provided intelligence support foe 
psychological warfare operations by pasting to psychological op- 
erations personnel a summary of all information applicable l« lh;U 
field. Analyses and comments on trends noted in Communist 
psychological operations also were prepared, Receiving input from 
all other activities of the Combined Intelligence Center, die 
Targets Branch was responsible for compiling the neceuaty in- 
telligence to develop targets Eur exploitation by torn bat forte* 
available to General Westmoreland, Basically, the Targets Branch 
was charged with locating [he enemy, an intriguing and challenging 

The pattern analysis technique began with the devcln]"»c m ui 
an extensive data base consisting of all available iufoi mulhni 
regarding enemy activities in a particular area. "I be dau h.»*e 
included every instance of enemy activity uuitaineiL in i 1 1 te I tigrui e 
Jiles, for example ambush sites used by the Viet Minh during the 
war with f" ranee. Criteria for inclusion in (lie d;tia base were 
continually revised, but as many as thirty-five factor* were some- 
times considered. Typical of information put into the data base 
were; 

1. Repotted locations and movements of Communist units 

2. All agent reports of enemy activity 

3. All contacts and incident; 

4. Known and M«pctled installation*: 

5. Reports of logi*tical operation* <n ^divides 
ft. Infiltration r"«te% 

7. Friendly unit* and operations, including Arc l ight strikes, 
seem unary <>s j>|h nic7it%. and imagery interpretation reports 

These data were pcnied cm transparent crverlay* on kZ50.000 
nij|n The overlap wr-rc krpi i in tern and c niiuimircl the pm-rii 
analysis filet. Overlay* were prepared by snbjm: that is, a separate 
overlay wa* matte for IngisiicaE arihitirt, amnhrt for mniarts nrni 
incident*. Patient! were delated >>t idemified I ■■■'< a detailed 
examination trf each nveilay by suhjeri. Next, overlays ivctc 
combined, as many as five at a lime, and phti ed ^ i 1 1 ■ 1 1 1 1 JiictaLkSjIy over 
ihr map. The "h jft live wai to determine if there were any apparent 
or possible relationship between the different suhject activities. For 
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example, did logistical activities putted on ihe logistic cjtnl.iv wrem 
lo support the combat ope ration* posted on the contact Hid inciuYni 
overlay? Certain standard izaltoris of format » well *» innovaiions 
by individual analysts contributed to the effectiveness ul trie 
companions and the determination of patterns, 

Jn order that the analytical process, yield patterns humi islitih 
the enemy and his habits could be identified and UrgcU formed, 
the analysts concurrently studied subject indicators siw.h a* those in 
(he following hypol helical situation; 

I. Terrain consideration! { obtained from 'we *r\ap). For I he 
enemy iu operate, suitable water, trail, and road intiispwijuioii 
had to \x available I hoc modes of travel and cnimmmicaiioii 
connected the login kaL bases with infiltration embarkation points, 
other bases, and nearby unit operational areas. 

!, Reported locations and contacts (ptottfd on fn.frlny), K 
concentration of reported and accepted enemy unit sightings, in 
areas of firm enemy control where friendly agent pencil .uion 11.11 
difficult, indicated the existence of a supply or retraining center, 
possibly a base area itself. 

S t Confirmed unit movement (plotted mi wfrltty j. The ana Km 
of identified unit movements in conjunction with iutEallaliuiit. 

incidents, ami agent reports aided in establishing o|h i .n .il .or.tv, 

command procedures, unit missions and objectives, .mil iih-iiichIi of 
operation. Cnmpans'nri at iirin movement with known trails 
determined from aerial photography juggested enemy lines of 
communication. 

4. Unit lighting) (plotted oh ourrfayj. Unit lightings were 
analyzed in relation, tci fiicniLli and memy installations, They 
represented densities of tr|iotE«l enemy activity which, besides 
identifying specific enemy organizations, could assist in locating 
enemy operational areas. Conversely, an absence of unit sightings 
ri 1 n v have stemmed from inuimi irnt friendly gTound surveillance 
and agent nets as well as from art absence of enemy activity. 

5. incidents (plotted on ovtrlat}- Incidents could he analyzed, 
cither by type or in total, to oi.ilnliili mm is 1 thjec rives and methods 
of engagement. A relative 3acL of rntotistn, sabotage, harassment, 
or propaganda activity In a pop" laird area where government 
authority mas ic-nnuu* tuggrsird .1 high ■ lev; in- <t\ enemy control 
over the population, an enrreru hrrirrit 'which might have meant a 
liase for hit operations- On the other hand, a high level of such 
activity, nestled against the priimcici of a |inw incident area, may 
have indieaied an effort liy tlir rnnm to cxiuud or maintain a 
protective buffer around a base. 
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6. Installations (plotted on overlay ). Types of logistical instal la- 
lions were examined as they related Id the terrain and Id each 
other, And they could he analyzed in relation to confirmed and 
reported unit movement. Generally, we attempted to prove the 
validity of the reported enemy installations, to establish character- 
istics in their development, and to determine their relative im- 
portance to individual or combined units. A high density of food, 
ordnance, and medical installations, storage caches, or training site* 
usually defined a base area. 

7. Friendly operations and order of battle (ptuttett an nvetbsy). 
Consideration had to be extended to friendly fOTce* f since their 
presence influenced the normal pattern of enemy activity Such 
a* unit movement , installations, base areas, and operational pro- 
cedure*. Friendly installations, often not only barriers hut also 
targets, needed to be studied to reveal enemv *ipvi jiinm.il rrch 
niques and methods nf movement. 

S. B-52 strike* (platted orr overlay). Thr B-52 program's 
effet [jvrnrvn rmld lie partially evaluated by comparison with enemy 
installations, unit movement, and sightings. The status of enemy 
installations rould lie examined, and enemy i rr h rrirjucs of counter 
ins; air strike* might In: revealed, by t umpiring iUe time relation- 
mips between reports <\\ inviallntinus and unit niuvrrcirrin and the 
c in-responding strike. 

9. Imagery inter firetatian readmit {plotted on overlay). In- 
telligence gained from vaiimn frnrm <il imagery provided a means 
of checking nther repoTt^ and often piodmrd added detailed 
information on a specific area nf intrrni Alt runny activities thus 
needed to W eXamincrl , nil itrr .illy with imagery of the particular 
area. Photm ptnviilrd rnnhnnatinn (if enemy installations, lines of 
rotnnuinii aiirm. j«d operational /hii id. .Side-looking ■iTbcrme radar, 
for initaiur. mrfullv drimrtl nighi movements of wile vera Ft. 

In thr hrul phase of pattr'n analysis, the overall evaluation, 
the analysts lytubesiied the Separate trends developed during the 
analysis phase. Such a process measured ibr irl.itive probability of 
an existing dement, activity, m rharaaextstic. based on logical 
relationships and hypotheses developed by analysis. 

The pjin ni .nulssis inlmiqur could have been just one of 
many designed to assist in iniclligctur pinidiinion and should be 
kept in mind as a format serving io hold and exploit a potential 
reservoir of information . The urn press was a con i i noons one i n wh ich 
all phmes v. *-tc developing simultaneously By no means did W€ 
explore all methods of analysis, hut out program assisted in 
achieving economy of forte bv Hk using intelligence and operational 
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rcscHi rce* i>n aifji where the enemy was most likely to be located 
and helped avoid wasting resources elsewhere. In (his manner we 
accurately located enemy base areas. 

Finished intelligence prepared through the uit ol the pattern 
analysts technique was disseminated according to existing priorities. 
Feedback from the using units, consisting or alter action report* or 
other held reports, provided data necessary to confirm or refine 
methods of analysis. Along this line, held reports helped to 
determine the validity of the sources and information used during 
analysis and aided in the continuing *\ nkt.11 ion of the intelligence 
(hat was produced. 

The geographical organization of many of I he subetements 
within the Combined Intelligence ("enter permitted the pooling ol 
spec in lists from the various branches to provide concentration on a 
specific area of interest such as one of the four Vietnamese corps 
tactical zones or the enemy sanctuaries of Laos, Cambodia* and 
North Vietnam. At the center itself the order of battle analysts. 
Imagery interpreters, targets personnel, and area analysts worked 
together on iheir respective corps geographic regions to detect those 
areas which would become of primary interest to the tactical 
commands, 

General Westmoreland directed that senior field commanders 
and selected members of their staffs visit the Combined Intelligence 
CcnifT to become acqnairurd Mih its tapahtlutrt. I heir visiis 
showed tkii iii d<-|>ili analysis ami close co-operation with the 
Vietnamese were the main strengths of the tenter. A* in any gtvid 
partnership, Imth panic* benefited. Th<- Win. mine profited from 
American material resource*, technical knowledge, and experience. 

i'-li:lr the I'nitrd ScjiK n i .iptt.il i;n I im the- kclcjwlrdflr whi< Ii the 
Vietnamese jNrtH'SM-d .lIhhiI tin- runny and ihr atr.1 of ^iCirnLH 
and the ronthuiity which mtdtc-d riant the lungiriiii assignment* 
of the Vieirvame*e specialists 10 tntell [genre production- 

Tke Sectar hits Hrgrtu t Siippflrr Program 

One of the fundamental cicmcnu wf thr intelligence organitiv 
tion in Vietnam was the «3uMin «*irtn. Rc-f^te die- buildup, 
the advisers stationed ihrciughuiit the country provided a large 
portion of die intelligence information received by J-J, Military 

AsMUJWr t jmiiiund Ihrv WrTf |lir Hunt rrsp mMS c .,\ the 

re*oUTce* available to the intelligence staff, even though remote 
locations, primitive t r>ninuoiicaiions, and limited transportation 
dclracled from the timeliness of Iheir reports. With the escalation 
of I he U.S. rote, it wis evident that the advisers would continue to 
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be very important to the success of our intelligence effort, They 
were our best contact with the people of Vietnam, and in a 
counlerinsurgeney,. access to the populace is essential, Their 
capacities could be improved particularly in the areas of col lection K 
processing, and reporting at the sector and subseclor level. In 
addition, the combined intelligence concept needed to be extended 
to the advisers. The identification and elimination of the Com- 
munist infrastructure would depend in large measure upon seclor- 
and stibiector-level intelligence, 

Capabilities and vulnerabilities of ihe Vict Cong infrastructure, 
or, its I called it, the Viet Cong political order of battle, were as 
much a pari of the enemy war-making potential as was his military 
order of battle. Jn July 1066 Colonel Loi and I published a 
two-inch-thick memeographed report titled "Viet Cong Political 
Order of Battle/' This report showed us what we needed and what 
we had, We had a Ions; war lo Jf°> hut we knew what we had to do. 

A political mrler of kiltie branch was part of the original 
organisation of the Combined Intelligence Center. Data to support 
i his | ii ii.: i .irn wctc automated very early. A special combined 
col In lidii ]il.in was prepared and implemented to focus maximum 
rfForts in tolled informants at the sector and subsector level. The 
nwiwaf "f nitviversal sector and subseclor was increased, However, 
co-opfratfon and co-ordination among intelligence agencies in 
sector* Irft mi li h tn Ur 4 1 r-% i 1 c- • I I mil«rkedon a program to correct 
rh is deficiency. 

r'irsi, my maff wrme a seclor intelligence guide. This guide was 
a comprehend vr h.mdlinok ibal not only described, step by step, 
how the iniiM intelligence adviser accomplished his mission, but 
also served to explain to all commanders and staff officers in Viet- 
nam how the sector intelligence program worked and what il could 
do. The guide was carefully prepared and fully staffed. The U.S. 
Embassy, the Miliiai\ A^Umon- C'lmimarnl. .ind ihe Joint Gencrnl 
Staff approved it. Tlic j^li iva* iwued in ruiijiih and Vietnamese, 
Colonel Loi and J wanted ch 1 r>e mitc ibal key people noi only 
received the guide but also nndcrticjitd ii arid implemented it. so 
we created the Combined liuelligriii e Srhool. We selected ihe 
Vietnamese and U.S. iiivniHims; is r jpprm-rd the curriculum and 
attended the dress rehearsal »f all lessons. The course lasted four 
days. All Vietnamese sector 5-2'* and their U.S. advisers, repre- 
sentative f rum i«i sector* at a lime, attended the school together. 
The Mtidnm inn wily studied .ill ns peels of sectoT intelligence but 
also received A comprehensive review of pertinent Military Assist- 
ance Command and Republic of Vietnam Armed Forces imelli- 
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pence directives, The student! vlsLlcd all the combined centers 
and learned what the centers could do to help them and chat the 
centers would accept their requests by telephone. The initial 
instruction was aimed at the sector S-?'s and their U.S. counter- 
parts, but the ultimate goal was to have all major commanders, key 
advisers, and intelligence ofluets attend the mImk>: OaNvtuoiu 
presentation utilized two instructors, one an American who spoke 
English and the other a Vietnamese who taught in his native 
language. Provided earphones, students heard a simultaneous trans- 
lation of each presentation. Even die chart* were bilingual. The 
inaugural class, made tip of the sector 5-2's and U.S. advisers from 
the ten most critical provinces in Smith Viemani. wjls personally 
welcomed by (Colonel Loj and myself, We each add r rv.nl ihc nn- 
dents on this occasion to deimmuratc imr concern for instruction 
of this, nature, 

Upon completing the raint the students were fully familiar 
with the intricacies of combined intelligence and, more impor- 
tantly, wen? well versed in the sector intelligence program which 
included mmpr rhmsive coverage of the Communist infrastructure 
Returning to ihrit pmh. ihrsc olFicerv bcltcT appreciated what their 
intelligence staffs could do, fit addition to the direct Ijencnts re- 
sulting from the insitnc tirm rhr s*1hh>| provided nn example of 
What U„5.-Vielnamese cooperation could accomplish Frequently 
it provided the first exposure f< it the undent* Us ;« sophisticated 
combined operation and ditl much m set the example Un wmlting 
tcigel her. 

I always made it a point to have the young U.S. officer advisers 
to my billet for dinner. From these evening session* I gained a 
greater appreciation mi thr difficulties thrv fined in the IsHd h 
ii too easy for a commander to be isolated by the bureaucracy of 
a headquarters. 

Ai commander of the sector military intelligence detachment, 
the Sector intelligence adviser hail die ini^iim io provide and 
supervise U.S. intelligence personnel required to support the in- 
i ell thence advisory effort and operations within rach sector; to 
advise and assist Vietnamese counterparts while working with 
[hern; and Co direct the over-all U.S. military intelligence effort of 
.ill subsectors within the sector. He als« had u> collate and dis- 
seminate all collected in Format ion regaiding the maintenance ol 
security to subset ten and adjacent sectors; monitor, co-ordinate, 
and support U.S.. South Vietnamese, and Free World Military 
Asststa nee Forces ittteMigence activities within each sector area of 
responsibility, with particular emphasis on collection of inffa» 
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structure and order of battle data; coordinate with appropriate 
U.S.j South Vietnamese, and tree World Military Assistance Forces 
.mil ;ipnn in. a> well at U.S. advisers, lo facilitate timely lateral *rul 
vertical transmittal of wiforraation; and establish, develop, and 
participate in U-S-, South Vietnamese, and Free World Military 
Assistance Fcrtte* intelligence activities as required. 

TtlC sector intelligence adviser made recommendations on in- 
iclltg«'iK r objectives of operations within his sector and advised on 
the proper Utilisation af the Vietnamese Regional Force* intelli- 
gence platoon .iti.tihnl 1 1 h each sector S-2. Hii efforts am! accom- 
plishments a ltd ihow- < if hi\ detachment were founded in the con- 
cept of contained intelligence operations with hii Vietnamese coun- 
iri]kuw. The extent that he worked in combination with his coun- 
ter^ i determined the degree of success he achieved. It was, 
ihriefore. j prime criterion of the Sectot Intelligence Support 
Puigtarn that it contribute lo this woikiiij? ifl.n i<mship. 

To support this relationship, I placed additional emphasis on 
lupport Functions already established. Additional responsibilities 
for support to be provided by the Military AwMatwe Command 
J-2 to the sector intelligence adviser were levied. These frit 
within the broad areas of order of battle information, map* and 
charts, photographic coverage, studies and eslimalrv priwuinrl. 
sector intelligence guide, staff visits, and training and uriemation. 
A number of projects were established that supported specific 
sector requirements, Seven of these are of particular interest: 

1. Addiiiiiiu] diMTiboiiciti ntucle of sets of bilingual vocabu- 
lary ianh pritaining to seven Specific areas Of intelligence. These 
areas included the intelligence adviser, counterintelligence, target 
preiematiuh, im-iyers nun pteijLxin, ituelligence planning, order 
■ >f haitle. and intelligence collection. These cards helped to com- 
municate exact meanings or words and terms and to assure under- 
standing between the sector intelligence adviser and his counter- 
part. 

2. Map information brochures covering individual sectors 
were forwarded to each of the forty. four sector intelligence advisers. 
The brochures contained updated map indexes, notes on current 
status and availability, plus single copies or all current maps of the 
sector. The objective wm ihi provide each sector intelligence ad- 
viser an indexed map library. 

3. The Combined Intelligence Center, Vietnam, was equipped 
with computers which stored the inxlligence data base and pro- 
duced printouts From automated file* cm enemy ground order of 
battle, special agent reports, imagery interpretation, military hioj-- 
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raphEes. enemy installations, helicopter landing tontt. logistical 
movement, railroad bridge * nnns movrtitenL, highway bridges, 
road reports, inland waterway*, airfirlda. Art Light incident*, 
infiltration, tax collection points, Irtter bos numhi tv ilmp miu-i, 
beaches, and pnlitiial Fnir..i;ij| tines Mmlin and rc|i"rt^ of ipciifi< 
interest to the sector intelligent? detachment which utilised this 
retrieval system were ban- data iludies. photo package studiev and 
nrder of haulr h-|kiik unci Mudicv 

Through the haw daM studies program rs tensive information 
on area analysis subjcCtl m provided These studies were made 
for the entire Republic o| Vietnam <w\ a scale of 1:250.000 .mil 
could be obtained through normal map supply channels. Arr.i 
analysis inforniaiiori wa* ptuvidrd at a iwiical ualr bit specific 
areas oF high interest thruugh the war lone ttudies |««jgrarn. St-cun 
intelligence ad* isers could nuniirutrr specific nicis i<n im-buion in 
this program. 

A pllOlm packer SHidirs | »r i .1111 Was jnilialrrl dimugFi which 
the sector intelligence adviser was provided with a c rniiprrhrnsixc 
photographic package coverini; -i^mfii aiH area within hi* «nor. 

4. The monthly order of battle summary provided reeapitu- 
Luioij iiimI breakdown of enemy units .1 n ■ i MieiiKtln by *atrn ,ir ' rt 
of acceptance and mitih laitkal friurv map* of corpl l«nes widi 
units indinjirtl. h it;t;i nir ji 1 in in.i I utih lores, 1<im iLiMsIk 1. urv, K rc 
ported units. :md infiltration statistics. Order of battlr ie ports and 
Mndin provided technical data on enemy organisational si nice tire, 
rear services, combat support arms, traiuitifr, and in Fill rat tan. In 
addition, collected data in the Combined Intelligence Center order 
oF Fa tile filet Wax provided on request, 

5. In addition to nuitine staff visits conducted by member], of 
J-!, Military Assistance Command, the sector intelligence visita- 
tion program was initiatrd with the appointment nF a depiu* 
for lector intelligence. This appointment locuscd tespnnsibiltly 
for monitoring the entirr sector program and provided me with 
an accurate assessment of the rfFeciiveness of sector operations. 

6. A sector intelligence guide was distributed m the lield. 
This guide was a current teference 10 sector intelligence organisa- 
tion, functions, and relationships. Although directed specifically 
at the sector level, it was intended to assist I Fir intelligence effort 
at all levels, Provisions were made for I he frequent update of this 
publication, and il was co-ordinated with the U.S. Embassy, Saigon, 
■md J~& Joint General Staff. 

7. A combined intelligence mIhkjI w-*i ut up for the Republic 
of Vietnam Armed Fewer* sector im« lli^m c niffii cis ami ihciT 
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adviser*. The scope of the intelligence iuhj«i* covered i\u quite 
brawl and ranged from Handling POWV" to J VC/NVA Base 
Area Study Techniques." All training aid* were displayed in both 
Vietnamese and English, and at the lime of the instructor's presen 
tacton a translated version was given by mrans of a cloud commimi- 
cation system. Ten Vietnamese and ten UJL oflfccri attended each 
four-day session. The nilial class was conducted 1 0— I ^ January 
1967. and the eighth class terminated on 28- April, mulling in a 
total of 150 Vietnamese and U.S. officers representing ail Miy-four 
sectors having attended. The next class was scheduled for IG Mav 

In order to place emphasis on all of the above activities I 
created the position uf Deputy for Sector Intelligence and assigned 
Colonel Stone W. Qu til tan, l/.S. Marine Corps, to that job. He 
reported directly to me at least once a week, 't he remainder of thr 
time he was visiting the forty-four sectors to determine how the 
program was working. His goal also involved improving <hr 
promptness and completeness of out reporting system, While I his 
procedure seemed rather lundamenial. complications surfaced, At 
sector level, intelligence operations were more a police function 
than a military one, and lateral exchange of information Was not 
what it should have been. The emphasis on offensive operations 
overtaxed the advisers, who were expected to provide timely,, 
accurate, and complete cum bai intelligence to the local commander 
while at (he same time serving as the key-item? of tin- Military 
A$iiiunce Command collect km effort directed at the enemy politi- 
cal jpjuraiu» r The situation was ameliorated by the assignment of 
trained military intelligence officer* at full-time tenor intelligence 
adviser* and the deph ■ymcnt of three-man intelligence tea ITU 
(later thcir.ur:! |o w<-ii mm; lit l be *ec Intv 

Indigenous intelligence resources of the South Vietnamese 
Army sector 5-2 i-,-incd ^h jiK between province* but normally 
included a Regional Forces and Popular Forces intelligence pi a- 
toon. Working Closely with iheir counterpart, ihe adviviry teams 
launched elaborate program* mmi \> 'ii.iiiun m-u :inc! i ri ~ 

human t sysienu with combat arid reconnaissance patrols. As the 
national intelligence system became more sophisticated, the quality 
of the trtiin level ]ii4kb]«| showed marked improvement, (dpftrn- 
dix H) Source control procedures, better collection management, 
.iinl rlhi irrn fi\u| n< r inin:.ifi;lnv ■ • inn if Riled lo l*utr prodi nihil v 
Early attempt* to develop a good collection program were hindered 
lis rln- Manage of men rxpri inn nl in tin- inn .u ,u n t <t( such 
i]|x-ialiom; however, thu situanon was eventually corrected hy the 
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assignment uE an intc ILaRc-m c ipoultst io rath w:ci*n licjdq nar( irrv. 
The information gathered by the sector apparatus was dissemi- 
nated through I'.S. and Vietnamese channel* to higher, lower, 
and adjacent command*- {Chert 9) 

At this point it is jji mli in to explain ihr role of the Province 
Intelligence Coordination Committees (FICC's) . mhith wert not 
a part of the- Sector Intelligence Program. These committees had 
been established by national decree in November 1964 to serve as 
the senior intelligence agency within each province. In consonance 
with the province chief's over-all responsibility of government, the 
committee functioned as a supervisory body to direct and monitor 
all intelligence activities within the province and win chargc-d smiIi 
guiding, supervising, and coordinating the operations of lioth 
miliury ami civilian agencies; receiving, collating, and dissemi- 
nating intelligent r Kdihrred by the province units; maintaining a 
centralized provincial source registry; and advising the province 
chief on the enemy situation as well as on friendly intelligence 
activities. The committee had great potential, but as Colonel 
Quillian discovered during hii visits through the country, the 
standard of performance and effectiveness varied widely. In bet. 
some of the committees existed only on paper and the U.S.^South 
Vietnamese sector intelligence team assumed, in many instances, 
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complete responsibility for all important Functions of dir umm 
mi t tee, The lector $-2 was n<u -i member of the ruinmiiirc, bui 
he and his UA «dvuer often were invited to attend meeting! And 
many were very active in its affairs. 

From its inception the Nn tm liurlligriii c Mtn^Mm ra^K-rimc rtf, 
difficulties «-ith common icaliou 1 he alnruce ul .1 mmr uhhiiiv 
wide intelligence transmission intern hindered tin- MilmiLuimi ul 
timely report* and precluded real-time rapQOta to requirements 
from higher headquarter), There were instance* where intelligence 

tvpoiu \rm by il hum 1 Corp* reached SaipMi f,istrr than those 

rln u kally transmitied. Eventually, secure ciiminnnitaimns were 
established between S&iguti .uid cnh n»t|n lioidqnaneri. bui, still, 
messages to sector and IwIeiu- had n> \k- r Hayed. Hard -copy report* 
were (he most LOininon merits id lommunicaiions for sector 
personnel. 

Another problem affecting sector inirlJigrntr concerned avail- 
ability n f adequate hi temptation facilities. Although local ap.rre- 
merits enabled sector personnel to obtain the intelligence reports 
resulting from police interrogations, thr failure to obtain space for 
the mi I it iiiy in the sector police interrogation centers, upon which 
we had dr f H-mled* rained delav in the exploitation of pTiwiiers and 
rlcuinees. 

In must sec tors mnii enhlr impfovcincnis were evident. Report- 
ing on enemy irregular fortes and infrastructure improved . bill the 
Office of Spetial Avduu.111 u* die AiiilMstador, without coordina- 
tion with \filicary Assistance Command, look over control of the 
Ales on the infrastructure located at • . h«* 1 irmld not In- 
Ueve inch a report until 1 visited a sectm and refused jjtt 
mission to sec the infrastructure hie by a member nf the emlauy, 
Without unity of command uuh things happen This was one nf 
several indhaiioo* to mr di.it in spite of all rmr eRoiit things were 
not going vi wr]| n\ thr> drould. I visited die ciulKms ;imi Hi» 
assured liiat the dmaiinu would lie corrected Not lung thereafter, 
] left Vietnam. 

The Comlmtrd fnirihgrnte Staff 
Thr Combined InirllLgrlK e Staff (CISl ( r iniip r^lrnir on 

1£ November lPfiti, bui its actual genesis goes back in the spring 
and early summer of that yeai. Ai ifi.u time, with thr guvrinutr-m 
ipf Vietnam embroiled in an interna] politicd 1 tisis, thr n-mriis 
titUalton in and around Saigon had steadily drrerioi jinC. I dim ird 
an in tend Ve collection campaign against Vtn Cong Military Rcfcirm 
IV (which included Saigon) villi the ofpjei tisr •- ■( .tlrrtiu^ thr I" S 
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,n ivr|| .w ihr Snuith Vietnamese authorities ati ntHiWiiig threat- 
lirMiltin^ intclligente proved thai Sar^w *vas a priority i^rgrt of 

I In- nirrnv Ailrl I MrieFed Cerieral U est mOTcUnrl Jlul II»r V.S. 

Council I k» asked |om«t with t'.S, Deputy Ambassador 

Kofctl t» dinusi anions that could be taken, I submit (<d a f»Lm 
that hit approved in principle by the MACV command and Am- 
in-i^^Utr K«tcn. I j i "HrjitrMilwr I met with Brigadier fle«icr..il 
Nguyen Ngnc Tjoan. director ne«er.il i »F i hr- Vietnamese N irmn ii 
Police and director of the Military Security Service (MSS} of the 
Republic of Vietnam Arrncd Force*, t« discuss die plan. I briefed 
(.rm-Nit Ijkio i i n die j»Ur» and left ii with him to "udy. A com 

liilirnl iHrlhjpenO -MfF .'in im.mh tl 11 it h mission of producing 
»i id licence on (he identification and |i*.ui<ui i i Vn-i Cong ojicrai. 
ing in Military Region IV (which correspond* to Gii» Pinh and 
tin- southern h-iff of t)au Nghia and Binh Tons Provinces) and of 
disseminating this intelligence lo user agencies for apprehension 
and exploitation of runny prrsnnnel, 

This Mincrpt Has apfiimnl in November by Prime Minuter 
Nguyen Oao Ry, ihe Virtnarncsr Juint General Suff. and the VJL 
Miuion Court* il Tn addition lo tFir Cumhiiied Intelligence Staff, 
Operation Fmki w Ram. [Jo\g, t cuitcic i oF three I'.S. and three 
Army of tin- Ri-juihlii nf Virtn.irti haiMlicm*, was initialed on 1 
Ilerembcr lflfifi with tlir mmion r.f m-.i nliing "tit iinl destroying 
ihc Viet Cong main fmrr units, yiu-n iil.n ,mii infrastructure in 
the Military' Return IV .itm. t P | h- i .n urn Fairfax Ravc Dong anil 
the Combined Intel liRence Stall were l» lie thr primary cEements 
hF ( jinr^i'cri Cuiik Tar 1 (Vietnamese for mission), aimed at the 
rliiniri.nii.!i ..t Mi iir \\\ Ht^imi 1\' 

TFir imii.il ,ii ihhh 'if the Combined Intelligence Siaff were to 
ncirnpilea blacklist nf Militarv Region IV iufrasiiut ture penonali 
tie* in suppnit of ihe combined L's ami Viri names* military 
actions within ibis area- Thr naff compiled over three thousand 
mmn and assorted personality iLata during 'hi* petiud and pro- 
vided them to thr I'.S and Vietnamese units Tlicsr ctota were 
acquired by the area envrrage dnt teams, whirh vi^iinl all diitTkt 
headquarter* jiuI intelligence afcrncir* and Te\ienr<l their file*, 
extracting peninent data Tile re«ih w.n rentral reRiitry <n data 
fuse of known Viet Cung in Vliliurv Ret;ion IV. Thti Tegi^os 
was lAhoriotoly asvemFtlert F>y hjind. tlie rnnly method available at 
that time- After this initial phase, a more systematic and soplmii- 
caied method greatlv improved and Facilitated the work of the 
staff. 

The Combined Intelligence Staff was placed under the opera- 
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lional control of funeral Loan. Vietnamese assigned t« the itnll 
trprrsrntrd iin- M ihiary Security Service; National P»lire; Central 
Intelligence Organization (CIO), Republic of Vietnam; J-2, 
fume <.<iirt.il Si.ili, Reunhlu Vietnam Armed Kmc*; md <■- J. 
Capital Military Dttirkt (CMD) r On the I'.S. side, J-2, Military 
Assistance Command; the Office of the Special Aisisi.nii . >l thr i s. 
Ernrmn«; .me] the lA'nh jiitl [\*h\\ !\F i Ls rai v Intelligence fJroups 

provided use 1 1 .uiti miJjJhjH I lie C'olllhirird ltilrl]j){rtlLC Sull urtl- 

siitcd of fifteen U-S, ami fifii Vietnamese personnel (Chart JO) 
The ditprinrair timMiint ol tJiPrr 1inlL1.iilLi.1h, j Milii^tv Security 
Setvjte mjjns who jited a» ihiei. and twti l'_S. deputies-, ,i MdLutv 
Aii iii. nit r t lotnmand J-2 lieutenant crduttrl and a civilian repre- 
sentative From (he OH*r i.f 1 1 ■■- sprd.il .WinCim. I lir operations 
office alio comjued of thrrr individual* who weir luittLiiully thr 
ilittv jvuHunt-i in the mrmhiis <>i ihe dim itn.ne r> Vietnamese 
NaikHL.il I'ulUe arTirial, j Mditary Assistance Command J-2 
majrif,. arid j rcpn-MfUMii^c Inmi thr (Mite of thr S|h-<i:iJ Al*i*- 
lani .mil wild f liiii ' i i -i 1 1 1 1 js Hurls of ilir Adiimiiilk jiisr and 

Ciiaxt 10 — Flow Chart, Cokminxa Imtkiukilmck. Staff 
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Support Area CovcnRc and Analtoi* ami Dissemination Brandies, 
ropwiivcly. Special reprevemaiavn, V'ictiiiiincic nlhci-ia, trpi entiled 
the Military Scturiu Service; f Icnir.il Intelligence Organization: 
J-2, Join i f.cneml Staff; and G-£. Capital Military District, and 
irted jb point* of con Lit t with ihrse agencies. The Combined 
Intelligence* Staff had operational control of a held search imii and 
,i screening mlnm (Chart J I) , 

The %v«(r(»Blk idcntiEiuiiu d location al Viet Cong and 

the rapid reirietal of <hevr dau m i»alile form wu made possible 
bf ibr use of iJie automatic dai* processing system (oCllsd at the 
Combined InirlJmciif t tmn, Vietnam, (Cfrurt 12) Data \n ibr 
hum <if miflligrfU'c informal iini irpnrtK interrogation repiiiu. and 
captured dfnumetm ivere analyzed try the U-S. and Vieuumoe 
ilrvt .-in -i !c-.i:r : s J 1 , i ||| Li,, I,,, Vui; (nun weir ihcn 
CXtrarled bom then- u'|*nK and [tampcijcd on lltM worksheet* 
in the following ■ alcgories: 

Chart II — OmaSuvtton, C.oitktpcM> f NTxuHEHtut Staff 
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Element* of Information Tor Dan LW 

I. Serial Number 

A. Province 

B. District 

C. Number of Input 

II, Date ol Inhumation 

III. Universal 1 raniverse Merratnr Co-ordinates 

IV, Source 



A. 


Inn 


B 


1 \ pf 


c 


N'uilihrE 


PCfMJllj] DjU 


A. 


\jnirs 


B. 


LJ.itr ,ni..L IMaiT «f Birth 


C. 


Tiilcf 


D. 


Organization 


E. 


Operational Location 


F. 


Party Membership 


c 


North Vietnamese Aililiation 


H. 


Residence, Past an J Present 


t 


Education a tut Occupation, Military and Civilian 


J- 


Ethnic Gruup 


K. 


l.iniilv LSji.i 


L 


1'hyiical Characteristic! 


M. 


Covernment of \ r ieiriam Connect inns 


N 


\uj.rd» and Decorations 


O. 


Statui 



The leria] ntunlwi blurt tumained a timnbcr and letter des- 
ignation for the R<-rii«i.ipliii ,nr,i ,k m-ll ,n .i M-qiii-iur number fw 
the individual identified. This number was lived for all snbvc|ijent 
worksheet* iubrintu-.:l ihi ihr individual. Tltr date of iuhn m.u imi 
and the location In nnurnjl transverse mercainji lootdinaics were 
alia extracted, if known. The fmnih r accents., the unutr of infor- 
mation,. iu< hided the I'.S. h it Viriiumt-sr Jijtrni v furnishing the 
report as well at ihe type of report and Irpjt or file number io 
facilitate retrieval of the basic data. 

The nirw important cm-j^m nl ihr lufuMnitinni prrF^ramnied 
into the data oak- was pc-tsoual data on the individual. The true 
name was spelled run in Knjttish, fcithihnl In plmnrtu spellinn 
in the Vicmjnirsr trlrstiaphii code, whidi simulate*, in Irtin 
form, the diacritical markings +hF the Vin Cong lanfpjagr. Any 
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rover names or aliases were al*t» sririwn. .iln'mu^l I in t ,m- ilu- 

telegraphic code was not used. The rest ol the personal data 
category contained any information available mi the individual* 
petition in the Vin f-oii^ uigimMiicin. ^n^ijjdiu . Inratjon. dun 
munis; parly ami \orth Viriiiamrsc arTiUaitrm. nhuaiional and 
occupational ski lb, family data, and physical characierliiki. The 
final item. statu*, indicated wheihn dip imln idual had hern 
raptured or w# still at targe- 

AioF Apul IW7, the CUmibincd Intelligence Staff had iniro 
dttced 6,507 name* into the data base and was a in aging, »vn 
1.200 names per month. 

An impctuni dilution of the Combined Intelligent r Suit h« 
the direct support furnished to ihr V.S. and South Vietnamese 
units opetaliti|t in the Military Region IV atra. A field uran ri unit, 
consisting of three 49-man Police Field Force platoons a( cimjpanird 
the L'.S. and Vietnamese unit* conducting nmUui nrrd search opera- 
dons in Military Region IV, After the military unit had CCffldoned 
off [he area, the police entered the Hamlet, checking the idem in- 
cut irrn « aids o| all inhabitants as well as making a complete search 
of the arra fnr tunnels, personnel, weapons, and supplies, A repre- 
sentative of the Combined Intelligence StafT accompanied the unit 
on these opera thm- and provided photographs of Viet Cong as 
well ;n the hlacklLst*: lor ihe district runcerned. These blacklists 
were used in the search of die ham let at an aid in apprehension. 
Suspects were taken to I screening renter which was also undeT the 
operational control o£ the Combined Intelligence Stiff. There suv 
pects were interrogated, photographed, and lingerpritned. Those 
found to be offender* uerr aitrsird, ,nid ihr remainder weir 
released. 

In addition to Oper.it km Kaikfak. the Combined hurl licence 
Stall in [an nary lfJUT pioxidrd oippoft (oi Operation Cr»AR Falls, 
the U.S. and South Vietnamese multidiviiicm search and cleat 
operation which ^as highly su(tr*sful against Mrlitarv Region l\ r . 

Activities of ihr staff rcachrcl a hi|(li point in ,im' fnne 

HiiiT u'hrn it condmiecl ;i c o <nditiaic-il oprtation with ihr Capual 
Military I>isirii|, ihr Combined ui its Committer, couipoiirnii 
nf ibr Njiiini.il Police, and Operation Fairfax. A light iernriry 
cordon was pt.in-d amimd Saigon and resulted in the .in«i oE 
■evemy.ihrr-r e nnfurned Comnumin clandestine action agents and 
uppers. From ihr inception of the Combined Imelligemrr Staff 
until I December IM7 t approximately hsr hunched Viet Cong 
m lion a^enli were apprehended in Saigon and environ*. The signif- 
icance of these arrests— and the success of the staff— cannot be fully 
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measured but unquestionably contributed lo ihc nmiUlllill fail- 
ure* in Saigon during [he 1968 Tft offensive. 

In May IEH«7. I puMnhnl :i icrmrl <m ihe C.:<iiiiliiririL Intelli- 
gence Staff. In the preface lo (bat report I urate: 

The pui | *»k »f r'AtJ'J' ISOtJK. ii In prrnrn1 ihr iiiihuhi. history^ 
function*, and eafuliilnir^ c»r ihe Comhined Inicllijjcnre Staff (CIS), 
the most iwnl md certainly i unique addition lo (he latnifcy of 
Combined Center* established by JE, MACV, En coordination with the 
Republic of Vietnam Armed Forces and ihe Government ol Vpcii»;i m 

This staff win conceived and created a* a jjitnotypt counterintelli- 
ItXW c ■ ji k-i 1 1! ra1 ii Hi. ilciiKrn.il to crtll.Hr, analyze, and diuciinnate intelli- 
gence an Viei (iori£ Military Region 4— the area miniumlin^ and 
EfKimlinj- Saigon 

'I he (.IS. ,c» a |i:Jc»l |jiii^Tjin. linn made rrmnrLuhlr [trc*jne» in tlte 
*bnrt [vriod of hi nhtenrc, lit recent venture into (he operational 
field, viewed with tome rnivxivtngi at lint, hu mid ofl handtomcb 
in 1'iovidiuf; it* dc»k officer* a "feel" foi the jjtoblcm* of the tactical 
piemen I j. who are ihc direct tact* ol in product*. 

It ii yet too early to inakr a hi LI aitestntcnt ol the value of thii 
organization in term* ol irtuhi ithui nni Indication* at fri event are, 
however, thai the CIS hhjliU be well worth mabidkinc; in rj*h ( 'ni|~ 
Tactical Zone during ihc i tuning yew. 

On. my lail day in Vietnam, I became aivare tliat a lieu plan for 
jtiarkirtft; the Viet Cong infrastructure was to be implemented, It 
was in lie called the Intelligence Coordination and Exploilalioa 
for An Ail; Agaimt ihc Infraitrurture (TCEX) Program. Amb.isvi 
dor Robert W. Komcr iva» to brad ihr pmvriain a\ a drpiirs m thr 
MAC X rrtinmander. Tipjmii n mildh I ua* ama/rd ami dbrriavrd 
I allied on Mr. Kmner pod Cerperal Weiimcireland chat tost day 
and fMiimriL tint that 1 had nm kiiovn ahottt ihe program but 
thai I wat tHinfirirm that the lornhiiied military inlrlbgertre mcem 
was ow from leading ihe way agaimt ibe ippfpastnirinrr I vug 
j{r*ird ih.ii [iMirdinaijiiii was in mder. 
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LT.Sl O Ft RATIONAL UNIT ComMaSdMi l> Ciiawct ni tiii Ccinnrts A,Sp 
Search Hum Vuttkauur Pouct OrFKEta, above. ScfctrKiNC CekTe* 
I* EiTAi luh lis With pMcmiLMmt and Buckiht of Known Vict 
Com. fiarA iutptti h brought tn ftnier for prrltminary interro- 
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ti y »i.\t. Earn teat* n tomposexl of in Pallet Field l-'otre membeu, 
the ittuuii element eaniisli of men from the }99lh t.tght Infants 
Briffide, above. Scout Dog Widi H*.nixu:i» leetiehing exterior of 
dwelling and iurruvndirr£ area fur hidden fxriUHi and luftbltc.t, belaw. 




Hit Kin I r^^ MU.IIAK1 IVfH I ICfVCf 




.Seakcii ~T>am at l-tatnr Wmi U.S. SbCf*trv ¥.tJtMtJm cat Loorovt, 

CJnf mrml/rr nf ihr JVm. flft'.S n .ji'/ofjjr^ f I? Trains jn thr hauie (firrrnjj 
fJrr s-r/irrti la tm\nr rhur ttalhirif< jh rrmtivrd itSfgaliy, iifrrcTV. Poj ic:> 

FlH4> IbftCt SgctUt Doc Ha* writ ami Ska«c;mf« &wA *«rrArr 
«fbipped with a titei rod used for profcj ng. Mow. 
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S LARCH ELF ME NT WlTH LT-5. SECIRLTY ( pL'AM> 1-FAVtSC .1 DWKI.UNti 

Aftf.r Search, fibrfiT Power. Hir.Lh I'cjuci Kvtmlnc Houie. To Conduct 
Search. Thne men tvrre trained in search for hidden doeumcrxtt. 
weapons, and Other items irJm ft were timed in caches by the f'iet t'.nng. 
Each member of the hnu.-irhoiA was aho warrfird, below. 



HI I'll kill EOt Mll lTARI INI-Kt.LHjKNfh 




ScfltZMNG ( KSTIH U'A* E&TAH.HHID AT A CENTRAL LOCATION WlTIIIH 
I 1 1 T lllMIK, >\l>.i:t Si UHINISt CENTER IN OPERATION. Suiptfrll air 

quetlionrd and photograph ttmth u ihou-n to to-<rprrati\r mttividuah 
for abiitantr in identifying ktiotwtt Viet Cant in r/rr hamlrt, br!w. 




VfnNAWr.'U EVii Dnirrn Wmi U.S. t)mrr« from r/ir- J?,i Itqllaiian. 
)d Infantry, !99ih f jgA. 1 Infantry Hrij<ade, checking identification of 
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rcjrn> Finn FiHtn Ri yiiivim; Phciukiji *rn A I HUM rx *S ArryWM 
To iuamrt Vtt,t CuNr. jm Ha Mi ft, The album eantaint photai 
caplUMi during OftfrnU^n Orfflr Filttl, Cf>ndufifd in February 

J96?, abfifr, Vmv.Wl*; Poller OFFICER OlFXKUNG iDENTiriCMEitN or 
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Aiw>mr>Ai. Checks or Jor.rrnFicATioN Puni ur Vietnamese Poi tcr 

OfKIClAIS AT SCREENING CENTER,. tiboVC. PoLJCE FlELU FORCE CHECKING 

Hamlet Inhabitant* Against Photographs of Viet Gong Suspects* 
Motif. 




T>IF RfH.F. OI-" Mil ITARV IVTEMIGF.VCS 




With U_S, C)r»icm is OiABtir «f mi Com*?* a^p Sr*«rM r>7-r"*iw> 

it^viv l^r^^^ JHim; IJcnjKivrP »V Pol ICK FlELO FCMCF. PeJUOMWEI 
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VlETOAMUE Off ICM IN (III ARC* I KITH HCTI VC NEW OFFICER OS PrOCI- 
M.HE1 Of THE Soli * M:S4. ClMtX Unth arr mtmhcri af ihr Combititd 
fmtlligtnre Staff, above, VS. Civic: Actkhn Okm.iJi I'kosi hie IOTth 
I.IGIU IsrASIXV tthbGAli*: G4V1SC TUMTi 1" hip fin 1 1 Mt> V /ji the utrhc 
huuir, mrdirai f^rtlntri \\a\ f hren -.rt up to tmt the lifk, iielov. 
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Virr Comg Sispect 6^inj[ quettimrd fey rirfFwmrjr fofirr offiretf of 
the Combined Intelligent* Staff, above. Two SumtfjgTi A«r Umaimi 
from fAt torgf NMmilW jnwwd during (he optraUm, betout. 
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Be Desk Team tti&cusiing automatic data pTQteuinf. tyttfrn input 
ihctt befote- \vbsT\iiiit\K rotnpleied work io the Combined Intelligence 
Staff, above . Vietnamese Clekk. li Taught Pkocldufu rem CoMrcJfflMS 
Automatic Data I'aooixung Syvti.m Fdrmi. below. 





VlFINAMFJF. C.HtfJ OT Till COMitNTD [NTT! I.W.f NCf. STAFF CONTTMl^n 

With Diflty Fkcim ttii Officx of th> Sffciac. Anvhtamt, U_S. 
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CHAPTER HI 

Combat Intelligence 



Out combat units made contact with the enemy and evacuated 
prisoners, documents, and material. The combined centers fur- 
nished ever increasingly timely, accurate, and adequate intelligence. 
By concent rating on the eight order of battle factors, enemy capa- 
bilities and vulnerabilities were so accurately identified that the 
incidence of successfully determining hit plans was surprisingly 
high. However, this war presented some rather unusual demands. 
One concerned political order of battle intelligence— more specif- 
ically,, intelligence on the Viet Hong infrastructure. Because North 
Vietnamese forces were involved in Sniuth Vietnam, Military Assis- 
tance Command was required to monitor and report on Communist 
infiltration through Laos and. Cambodia while providing tudcr <d 
battle data reflecting enemy units as regular, main force, local 
force, or guerrilla. The intelligence officer was asked not only to 
locate and identify the enemy hut alio to prove how he got where 
he was and inhere hr nanir Finm. 

During the early day* {mid. 1965) ihe few U.Sr collection and 
exploitation activities were under the naff cognizance of the In- 
tell igence Operations Division (IOD) headed by Ohlrmrl tllrnn F 
Muggelberj;,, whose vast experience in intelligence collection was 
invaluable, Faced with a growing drm:i rid tnt information. Colonel 
Mufcflelrhrrtf 10011 had jIiiich everyone in his division functioning 
a* in operator. Staff officers commonly went to the field to pick up 
an important raptured document, to sit, in on the interrogation 
of a key prisoner, or to examine an item of new equipment taken 
from Ihe enemy. However, it was not long before individual effort* 
no longer satisfied the demand. At first, simple procedures were 
possible. We used a jrenc-ral col lectern plan for identifying require- 
ments and resources arid lur ;m.i^nir»[r responsibilities, Separate 
directives were published in support of special collection programs. 

Collection reqiiimiH-nis normally were derived from tasks 
received from the production element. Close co-operation and 
co-ordination between ilir nil|c<-|rir and the producer were essen- 
tial. The producer knew what intelligence gaps existed. He had 
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the data, base and knew what information we already had. Within 
Military Assistance Command J-2 the Intelligence Operation) 
Division, exploitation centers, and product inn agencies were lo- 
cated in diHrn-nt Faiilities Coordination was achieved by placing 
representative! of the collection rlement with ihe producers at the 
Combined Intelligence Onier. Vietnam* 

Immense problems resulted from the huge increase in the 
number of specific intelli£*-n< r c ium requirements from our 
combat forces. Military Assistance Command headquarters, and 
Washington. Administrative tasks alone rapidly reached enormous 
proportions and prompted a need for an economic, yet efficient, 
management system without adding to the authorized manning 
level. Our solution was to incorporate ntllection management into 
the computer facilities of J-?. Utilizing tour Ales, the system 
contained an inventory of valid collection requirements: approved 
essentia] element's of information and other intelligence require- 
ments, orders, requests, and collection tasting: evaluated inpui 
from specified collet tors; and served as ■ registry of all intelligence 
report numWis muni within Milnaiy .Assistance Command 
Known as the Collection Management System, it provided syste 
matic coverage of the intelligence cycle: * data base reflecting the 
requirements, the report* (hat resulted, And an evaluation of thr 
information contained therein. 

My deputy for combat intelligence supervised the functions 
concerning ]-2 air, reconnaissance,, targets, intelligence opera- 
tions, exploitation activities, and the Military At mi hr [.i,tison 
Office. 

Aerial Reconnaiwmcc and SrtnviHanrr 

in the field of intelligence an important development hai In-™ 
the wph i iticii t ion of aerial reconnaissance and surveillance. As a 
mult r>f the remarkable advances in optics and electronic senson, 
not to mention aircraft, we have barely begun to realite our poten- 
tial. At one time we had, for example, the possibility of 112 
different combinations of aircraft, tensor, and service that run Id 
lie employed. Until the introduction of U.S. ground combat units 
in Vietnam in mid-1965, aerial reconnaissance and surveillance 
activities were concerned primarily with locating suitable target* 
for air strikes. The relatively small demand for close air support, 
together with an adequate number of aircarft for (he situation al 
that time* obviated the need for a sophisticated tactical air control 
system. With the escalation of the U.S. commitment, rigid control 
of air assets became necessary. 
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Because of our interest in aerial reconnaissance, (here was a 
requirement (or the Army and Air Force to negotiate and establish 
■t mutually acceptable system for control of air resources available 
IO Military Assistance Command, tn October 1965. a policy agree- 
ment establishing the Joint A ir-t Ground Operations System was 
promulgated I'. - n <\\k\ urn i •» li.mi Kcju-j. :ht ■ • 1 1 ■ 

billed certain aspects of the U,5, Air Force Tactical Air Control 
System and the Army Air-Ground Operations .System but distinctly 
Specified that control Would be exercised at the joint (Military 
Assistance Command) level, This arrangement proved its worth 
and functioned effectively, brigadier General Kockly Trianlafellu, 
l'.S Air Fori r. iJum ilsiodH >>f iim-HiReiue ul die M \ir Division, 
and hit staff showed rnlhusiasm. and wr were able lo work in close 
h <MiTdici.n inn to develop the required systems. Mis successor al 
7th Air Force, Brigadier General Jammie M. Phiipotl, was an 
equally dynamic and outstanding intelligence officer. These two 
officers deserve major credit for successfully developing our joint 
aerial reconnaissance and surveillance programs {Appendix f). 

As iin imtgcuwih ihf the Jm'ru Air-Ground Operations System, 
it was necessary to create a joint operations center, subsequently 
designated the CNjihImi Operations Center in tlelvrcnce to the 
Na\s oriental inn nil rhr ilu-aics nunniander. and lo scl up the 
other control uu -c h.iamrm at lower echelons. Benefits accruing 
to J -2 were control and co-ordinating authority for photography, 
visual reconnaissance, and electronic intelligence (Chart {}, Ap- 
pendix f). 

The aerial tc* omiaissaucr and surveillance program played n 
vital role in ihe Military Assistance Command collection effort. 
Three complementary systems— photographic, visual, and electronic 
sensors— were among ihe primary sources of intelligence for the 
support of ground tactical operations, B-52 strikes, and inter- 
diction of land and sea infiltration routes. Although eminently 
successful, (hit collection effort had some significant shortcomings 
and I inn unions. First of all. aerial reconnaissance and surveillance 
are dependent On environment. Cloud cover and jungle canopy 
reduce system effee t i seness— visual and photographic. While elec- 
tronic sensors such as side-looking airborne radar and infrared are 
operable under these conditions, had weather oh en presents air- 
craft from reaching the taTget area- During the seasonal monsoons 
that occur in Southeast Asia, there are prolonged periods when 
aerial reconnaiftance or surveillance techniques are limited against 
key targets. .Secondly, limited resources initially hindered the |m> 
gram. Also, l he Republic of Vietnam was not the only area tn 
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which the United Sum had a requirement for aerial reconnais- 
sance; ih* Commander in Chief, Pacific, Jini Strategic Air Com- 
mand h,nl inhcr priorities that precluded the allocation of all their 
resource* in Military Assistance Command. Consequently, Vietnam 
tv as never invrred to the extent desired by the intelligence ilaff. 
Through the assiduous use of available joint resources, hem ever, 
we managed to provide adequate support (or the tactical units, 
Tactual arri.il rrnionaiwance was performed sv i til optical 
]>'•• i^i .\\A\u mluml. .i i !■: I side-looking airborne radai iciuon 
mounted in Air Force RFIOI, R¥4C t RB5?,. RCi7, and U.S. Army 
Mohawk OV-l aircraft, Miwiorvs stemmed ham the monthly 
rcconruissam e plan unci d^ily requests. The J-2 Reconnaissance 
Huiuli niDiicdU plnn uai based on requests and recommendations 
(or repetitive leverage submitted by all major Army headquarters. 
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■ lit Military Awniante Command staff, and component command* 
On .in .tv<'r-mr. \h<- 1 1 1 .■ ■ l imludrd some 750 urgcH (has were pro 
ctued and assigned airrrafi daily by ihe Tactical Air Support 
Element and TaUiul Aii CuiiitHil Cmirc. D.uh i cquests-sumc 
I.JQ0 per month— werr mihrruicol Ijy each diieii air support center 
directly to the Tjmic.nl Air Snp]x>u Moment for validation and 
trartMnillal to ihe Tacikal Air Caotnl Center Cor Air Force execu- 
tion. Thcvr daily r«jur*t^ were validated at each rchrlnn in the 
Jnrinr Air-Omuid \ystrrrr to ascertain whether aircraft organic to 
subordinate unit* could jK-ifrnm ihemiwiuii and ihnrli\ i-LiHinmi/r 
on I he Air Fnirce irwittrcei. 

Photographic reconnaissance support f»f Miliuiy Assistance 
Command wa» provided by the 4ftti.ll Tac tical Rei orinaissance 
Winn u " '' LC " Force. Tin* unit r..r\ nimndttrrl En i,thrr pro 

ftrarni for the Commander in Chief, Patrifn . jihI miuIiI urn ih-iotr 
nil \i\ rncrgK* u\ i titary Assistance Ccintiimud prirjn tv This did 
ncit deuacl frcwu the quality of ■ | ■: 1 r I n • unit piovidfd, Inn the 
i|Lt.nilil> 1 4 1 u I ■ t h.nr lie*<-ih nil ic.kvil i-.tlh .nNlitiini.il rrwmNrv A] 
tlmugh many sorties were flown over South Vietnam daily, we were 
almost a subscriber to the photography prtigram rather ih-m ihe 
principal or executive agent. The same aiTCTaft u>u m siip|»»rt rd 
Military Assistance Command and the Commander in Chief. Pad 
fie , tlirrt, ihr film casetle from one four-hour sortie might tontairi 
very little of i merest iu Military Assistance Command, tn (art, the 
characteristics of the high performance aircraft used on photo 
missions permitted ti riiicinlrmi juj unerase and iaiw?d doubts 
about lire econoniH fc-.nilnlnv uf emhue targets nominated by 
ground units, Slategk Air Command Hew high altitude photu 
■■mslrtni in Southeast Asia and ;nrrpErd Military Vwimancr Com- 
mand mission requesix, hi*rm, ihr ilinulr and \\nt\i\r rjtknfiV 
reduced their value. 

The technological advances thai have been made in optica 
(lemes and cameras) , film, sensor*, il luminal itm, and mel hmhdogy 
provided the greatest capahjliiy ever kimwn- Thr higxnt prnhicm, 
mastering our terhnoltigi .md 111.1k.in5; 'he system work. was even 
tually overcome. Through the rihim r»F die Army, Navy, Air Force, 
and Marine Corps, we developed a magnificrm pi >graphy pro- 
gram. In spile of puietilial charges of parochialism I extend a large 

!< | r|n credit in ihe lit Military Intelligence ftaltalton (Air 
Reconnaissam r Support) {MIBARS) , which greatly, facilitated 
co-ordination of ihe photographic effort throughout the country. 

Doctrinally. the 1st Military Intelligence Battalion (Ait Rr 
1 on naissance Support) would be employed as an element rd a Field 
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army c, jn.nl -unl di-.M-inici.nr iii[rlli K rncc- information obtained 

or developed by Air Force reonuiiunce aircraft, and its organi- 
zation permitted dcpk-ymcnt of a military itttc]lige«e detachment 
with each squadron of the tactical f«0ltnai*i*nce wing thai custom- 
arily supported a field ami}. This ion<rpt bad hern irvtcd exten- 
sively during held exercises in the United -Stale* and had been 
implemented successfully during the iHxrnihican Republic crisis. 
However, the battalion, designs! <"i i omrnliiHul wjr iff the 
classic continental battlefield, had not been tested adequately m a 
cauntcrimurgcncy such as that in Southeast Asia, nor had it been 
in a prolonged com hat theater. 

"Ine concept foi the empl"j im-nt ol the MtlVAftS placed [he 
battalion headquarters at "Ian Son Nhut with a ttdttChttLc-tii in 
each of the four corps tactical zones and thereby provided » clien t 
support facility that would be familiar with the local situation- U'r 
became particularly satisfied with the arrangement, even though all 
the Air Force photography missions were flown out of fan Son 
Nhut. By viTtue of their |jersonal contact with the reconnaissance 
wing and their close relationship with ground units, the battalion 
personnel contributed immeasurably to developing a truly joini 
effort in photo intelligence. Elements of the battalion and the 
460th Tactical Reconnaissance Wing merged in order to provide 
the greatest capability. I hr mpport and mutual co-operation that 
evolved resulted in the 1st Military Intelligence Battalion (Air 
Reconnaissance Support) being one of the few Army units ever 
to receive a Presidential Unit Citatum through Air Force channels, 
In addition, its many accomplishment* were recognized when the 
1st received two Meritorious Unit Chain ms. 

Utll gh numennh pin! ilt-i i i * ,ihm in ih<- .nn.il irnniii.us^iin <• 

And surveillance field, the personnel of the military intelligence 
battalion were extremely successful in overcoming them. Some of 
thf first problems to be approached toiircrned education; there 
were almost no knowledgeable reconnaissance personnel in the 
Army. Too few commanders and staff officers knew how the aerial 
reconnaissance and surveillance system worked or appreciated what 
it had to offer. The battalion attacked these problems initially by 
publishing a comprehensive haiitllhouk. that explained in detail its 
mission and how tactical units could request and receive support. 
In addition, l ieutenant Colonel Mirharl Tyuichak. battalion 
c om ma rider, and his officer* viiurtl [jnical unit* throughout Sooth 
Vietnam to public iic ihr uipjxii* their otyiuii/Jtitni could provide 
to con 1 1 mi M|Hri ntiom and how that support should t*r requested. 
Command -\\ ul<- iutt-rrvi wji thereby generated in the aerial recon- 
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naissancc ;inrl surveillance prf^raiii. As ihe VflRARS gained exper- 
ience arid expertise, rru»re auihitimis .mnn wetr implemented. 

Lieutenant Colonel Eugene Kelley. Jr., who succeeded Colonel 
Tymchak,. established schools for G-2 air officers and itn.i^ci v 
interpreters. The course for air officer* was designed to promote 
more efficient ami effective utilization of aerial reconnaissance and 
surveillance resource* by training men funn the tactical units, in 
the fundamentals ami mechanic* of the system. The imagery inter- 
prel.ninri rmtrv: m -«s available to all imagery interpretation uniis in 
Southeast Asia, regardless of service, and ivas intended to provide 
the environ menial orientation and familiarization tlui is hi 
essential lo accurate photo amcl imagers - interpretation, 

A nut her accompli*! mien t * if die 1st \rihl:n\ 1 n I el I i|ic i m- ls;u- 
tal km (Air Reconnaissance Support) thai has vital lo the aerial 
reconnaissance and surveillance- program was development and 
publication of comprehensive photo interpretation kcy^ fnr South' 
east Asia. These keys, actually a photo dictionary* wctc iuvaluahle 
to the interpreters, and the over-all effectiveness and efficiency of 
the entire program increased when the keys became available. 

One of I he most significant missions undertaken by I he 1st was 
Project WavmoE, a complex operation to produce annotated photo- 
map* of selected areas in South Vietnam. The topographic map 
coverage we had in the early days was not accurate enough. While 
terrain features may have been correctly depicted, survey data and 
grids were only approximate. 'Ihe MlllARS initiated Project 
WAVstw: in an effort to provide photnmaps of U.S. installations 
and areas in which military operations were planned. These maps 
proved to be reliable enough to permit accurate artillery support to 
he fired from map data, something that had been not always pos- 
sible with the topographic map* previously in use. Theie photomaps 
became extremely popular and were in great demand. 

These successes do not mean ibai the system was without fault. 
U> never obtained a high enough priority to get all the equipment 
and suppurl thai ihe MIESAK.'i needed and deserved. During my 
(enure as J-2, fur example, we did not receive all the communi- 
catkms equipment authorized for the battalion. This lack con- 
tributed to the difficulties we experienced in ai templing rr> provide 
more timely aerial reconnaissance suppori for the tactical units. 
A four- to seven-day time lag generally pavu-cl between teoiirsi 
and receipt of photn, causing some criticism tif imr prcigunn, 
though there were instances -i i f setriju within hours after request. 
An additional detracting F.icIot u-jih ihe lack of float aircraft for the 
baitaltnn. When an aircraft was down for maintenance or other 
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reasons, no substitute replaced it, and dcliveij. nl ]thunn it* sup- 
ported im lis was delayed. 

We also experience*! considerable frustration, in the area of 
logistical support (or the aerial surveillance ant! recontuiisancc 
program. The prime example concern* the E-S-38 Mobile Photog- 
raphy laboratory, a basic item of equipment that Was essential to 
■ill photo init-rpret.il ion units. There were no floats for I he ES-38 
iri Saiuh Vietnam, and wc were continually short of spare and re- 
|i! i ement par 11. Through the initiative ol Colonel Kelley. the hi 
Military Imrlligt-m e IVui.Uion (Ait Rcumriaissance Support) or- 
came the theater-wide huppori F.uiliiy for the ES-38's. Mis meti 
literally became the technical experts un the equipment attel played 
a key role in maintaining the Military Assistance Command 
imagery intc-ipie taiinti capability. 

The visual surveillance program was conducted jointly by the 
U.S. Air Force, Navy. Marine Corjw. Atmy aviation,, and ihe Viet- 
namese Air Force, The nature of tactical ojie rations demanded 
fully n>.< 11 diluted and cr|irtilivr cm-ern^c of border and coastal 
area* and cither site* e4 high interest known to l»o utilijrd 
hy ihr runny in order 1» obtain real lime ie|*ni\ >,t Virt C *idk and 
North Vietnamese At my activity The |]j<iyi.im i.iried fimii .m irrii 

iug large area* fur indie mirm* ul enemy piev-m . m l »iiinin .itiu^ 
coverage where ground operations were under way or pai rolling 
mri ri ii uti; h im,-,p iiHivHurntv li int luded the capacity for dire*i* 
iofc aMillery. naval gunfire, or air strikes on any targets, either fixed 
W fleering, detected in the area of search, While helicopter* nip* 
pnued iln- prngram at division level, the Army, Ajt Force,, and 
Vf.irine O-l ftjrddrtg) {singlc-rnRiric light observation aircraft) 
served as the backbone of airborne visual reconnaissance. Initially 
hampered l>y a shortage of aircraft, eventually we fully imple- 
mented the program with sufficient aircraft allocated to each corps 
to permit coverage of the- tmirr muniis. 

The corps were divided into visual surveillance areas governed 
in size by the area that one aircraft crew could cover in a syite- 
matic search during a tun hour mission l-it-oumi v nf coverage was 
influenced by the eneiii\ litn.itiim. indication-, of activity ie|Knicd 
by other source*, friendly opcrauonal plant, sytpected enemy opera- 
tions, weather, and aircraft availability. Tn make ihe pio^T.irti 
more effcciive. a |>ilm iind oIim-i u i mwicl tin- virne are* etch 
day, developing in this way ;■ htmiliaricy with the terrain that 
facilitated de-letting evidence of enemy activity (such as a new 
trail or road repair*}. When necessary, or possible, a Vietnamese 
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observer went along to permit communications with Vietnamese 
Army units in the vicinity. 

As the program 1 1 n i^t c-.wed, service responsibilities became 
more clearly defined- Air Force O-Ts were assigned Co tactical 
suppott squads irriA, huh- nl s-. Jin h was placed in support of each 
corps. These aircraft, however, were under the operational control 
of ifie Tnuk;il Air Control Center through the corps* direct air 
Mj[>f>nii i enters and vrere intended to perform in a forward air 
control role more than in one of visual surveillance; but they were 
available to support the reconnaissance effort when operational 
m|tiirriucii[a permitted, t hi^ irrangement worked well as a result 
of the excellent rapport that existed among the corps stalls and 
their Air Force counterparts. The Army aircraft and crews were 
placed in direct support of the corps ot division at which they were 
stationed. With their primary mission oE supporting mm bat opera 
lions, the Army O-l's carried on visual surveillance, adjustment 
of artillery and naval gunfire, column rover, and radio relay. The 
Air Force birddogs directed air strikes and. as a secondary mission, 
performed visual surveillance. 

When the number of aircraft in Vietnam permitted, ihe sector 
was established as the bask echelon at which airborne visual sur- 
veillance was conducted. An aerial Tcronnaisu.titc "ffan deM^u-iieu 
fur each sector and division in each corps played a key role in the 
execution of the program. These officers supervised prepaT-ntiini nf 
the reconnaissance plan, brief rd and debriefed the surveillance 
(earn, and insured corn pi i.ni< e mid jrjKnting recpiircmeut*. To be 
"f value the program had tn pim-ide inuek in'tnmation to the 
commander. An inflight or spot report, used to disseminate infor- 
mation of immediate tactical value, c until lie n ut directly lo the 
support unit, division, set hit, turpi, or fiehl force. The second 
icrxirl— an aerial uhM-rvatmn lepuii hit debi ief— was nune deliber- 
ate. It Completely detailed .ill uKhiiiijp and otaer v;itir>oi during 
ihr niLSMuri ;md lud tn lie fntwaritnl to higher and adjacent head- 
quarters daily. At each mtreeditig eehehm, report* were consoli- 
dated ami forwarded, ultimately reaching Military Assistance 
Comiikiml AJso. a weekly statistical summary mi brn tiled by each 
unps reflected aircraft availability, number of reconnaissance 
sorties, targets strurk as a result of visual sightings, and surveillance 
area* not covered. 

The employment of airborne radar and infrared sensors com- 
prised a third aspect of aerial reconnaissance and surveillance. 
While the radar produced some very impressive results, readoui 
of the infrared imagery presented a significant prnhlem that was 
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never adequately resolved, Kelore going to Vietnam, 1 had seen 
;l demonic r;i lion r»( the- microdemuometer in infrared readmit, and 
I he results * im vim ed me it would be useful in Military Aisi»unce 
Command. U> mdered ihe equipment but discovered tbnl it miild 
licit be used economically in Vietnam because of the complex, 
viiplusticaied im Lai I at ion process. Despite infrared prrtbkmv. ihe 
OV-I Moltawk (twin-engine reconnaissance aircraft) developed 
a reputation *J an outstanding intelligence collector. The iide- 
looking airborne radar was effective and. when used in conjunction 
with fcarchlight equipped, armed helicopters, produced some re- 
markable results: for example, the LJtHtiNixti litre operation where 
rhi- OV I Fh-w night patrols over waterways used by the enemy 
ind then relayed ibr IncatLon and nature of lucrative targets to 
rhr u-.iiiiiit, lirlu M|in-is. The Mohawks were an intefrral part of 
the successful Military Assistance Command campaign to interdict 
the maritime itifihiation route* used by the enemy. They provided 
infrared, radar, and visual coverage of large portions of the Viet- 
namese- coastal region* in support of Operations Market Time and 
Game Warden", ihe patrolling and search of watercTaft on inland 
waterways and the contiguous South China .Sea. 

As an adjunct to visual reconnaissance, and related to aerial 
photography, we initiated the hand-held camera program in an 
attempt to partialis alleuaie the timeliness problem since a mission 
could be flown, the film processed, the Imagery interpreted, and 
the results delivered to the requester in a matter of hours instead 
of days. The program was implemented by the lit Military In- 
telligence Battalion (Air Reconnaissance .Support) for Military 
Assistance Command and by tactical air support squadrons for 
the Air Force. The M1I1AKS trained Army observers in the tech- 
niques of photography and also provided the cameras. Film could 
be processed at either the tactical units or ihe battalion. Several 
camera systems were tested. The first, employing ihe truestar lens 
on a camera chassis with motorized film transport, was unsuitable 
because of thr need fru a suhlr mmitu and the distortion that re- 
sulted from lens jitter when used in aircraft. The second system 
tested consisted of a caiadiopiic Km with 26-lTKh equivalent focal 
length mmnm-d <m the umr body. Although compact and easily 
handled, the "nail aperture, limited drpth of field, and critical 
loaning made this can"- "acceptable, Further testing of off-the- 
shelf i.imrr.n u'snhcd in telcrtion of a Japanese model with a 
200-mrn. lem Fot vperial implication, we acquired a 5flJiw« and 
,1 l.nOO-rnm, lens fur use with the camera. Admittedly licit thr 
ultimate solution, it was adequate far our purposes. 
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"I In magnitude of aerial reconnaissance operations required 
that a system be employed id insure that data concerning mission* 
flown and result* obtained were maintained and readily available 

for retrieval. It was also necessary to provide informatio ^khIh 

items regularly a* an aid fur proper management of the program. 
With these broad Reals in mind system* were established nlillling 
automatic data processing for storage and retrieval of information. 

One system was used for the reennuaivume r program within 
Vietnam. Kxpericnce with in-country operation! revealed, a need 
for information concerning the reconna issance cycle, Frcokiriic y and 
type coverage obtained, location of coverage, and results. Since 
intelligence resulting from missions is a product mn him Hon, iliii 
informational need was incorporated into the Combined Inlelli' 
gence Center, Vietnam, automated intelligence file. 

From rime 10 time it was necessary to determine what coverage 
was performed over selected areas in a given tine frame- This could 
tie done by sorting the cards by coordinate position and then print- 
ing otn data from selected cards. The file could then be smtrd by 
co-ordinates and dales to determine the Tesults of the coverage 
obtained This system was implemented in December 1966, and 
<rsrri[itetc 'lata were maintained after I January 1567. The results 
"f mission* outside Vietnam were atso fed into the Combined 
Intelligence Center data base. 

Automatic rbiu |^-r«iin provided z ha«t for collation of 
rcnuitrtt tfua, tapirl retrieval, and more accurate and timely sta- 
tistical data needed For management purposes. Plans of the J-I 
Rn'tiiinjjivHM-c Branch were formulated to improve the system. 
First of all, integrated data processing was to be initiated. This 
menu ili.it iFn nij.nM I ■ s-r -n^- 1 r.t I uomiiam.uii r wmiM In- in tin' 
format and coded so that all data were placed on the card which 
would he used for Mjfhsrrjnrrit iL.itj rrdurticin Sceondly, the Com' 
hined I niel Ligence Center would perform the data processing using 
rln- I Hi"! l (unjiiircr iy hen the second machine became operational, 
This mould allow i-ipe storage and faster retrieval. The 27th Data 
Pun ching fJnit maintained the in-counlry program in June I1M59. 
Third, programs outside Vietnam managed hy Military Assistance 
Command would he reduced to an automatic data processing tys- 
tem such as that applied to reconnaiuanc r within Virin.un This 
would provide a common base for dau reduction so that the same 
type of information for nil program* would be maintained in the 
same manner. 

Tin i -n | urtance oF ground reconnaissance fan tun (k- run 
emphasized. Ground reconnaissance not only can provide timely 
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and accurate inform.it km on all aspects at ihe enemy and the aria 
of operation* but also can report on where the enemy and his 

inflamed do not exist. 

The most professional and effective reconnaissance was per 
formed by the I si Australian Talk force. They conducted recon- 
naissance to collect intelligence and to avoid hwiny discovered by 
tlir enemy. Their teams could remain on patrol F»r tui> weeks at a 
time without being resupplicd. They were master* at it, l.ong-range 
reconnaissance patrols tvere employed .n almost every echelon of 
r 4 1 ni 1 1 1.1 1 1< I in V'irinain, These teams were Rood sources, or intelli- 
gence for tactical enmnuiidm- Most paimls couJd direct artillery 
OT *ir Krike* nn MTgrii «hry discovered, but occasionally they called 
in »u<h strike* at time* when their continuous reporting on the 
enemy wciutd v >-"r brrn nvjic valuable 

Most patrol actions tvere planned, co-ordinated, and executed 
at the sector or division level Some |nng-rarine "uhnfiaisvince 
patrols responded to Military Assistance Command and field force 
tasking. The marines could call upon their force rrcon naisva rw:e 
unit in I C<jT|n jml thr 5th Special Forces. The patrol capability 
was increased significantly by establishing ihe Military Assistance 
Command Recnndo School at Nha Trang under the Sth Special 
Force* Croup. I was highly improved both by the Australians and 
by the sut ct-sif ii I nielli ciprriuioiis and hi unnais»anc<.- conducted by 
the l WO divisions and lhr nuriur brigade, from the Repitblk oE 
Korea. The Vietnamese Civilian Irregular Defense Croup border 
ramps, which wen- isolated strongpoints advised by U.S. Special 
Forces teams, were toc.unl asiridr Communist infiltration routes. 
In addition to puis iilniy; infotrnathni iihoui rnrrnv incivrmenis 
and activities, ilinc oijipmtv rnritUit tfd valuable reconnaissance 
and were a coniunt thorn in the side of North Vietnamese units 
operating in South Vietnam. 

The employment of returnees (Hoi Chanhs) as son us for I' S, 
units in the Kit Carson program was very surcestEn' I In.-s .csisiriL 
our patrols in locating and identifying enemy units and caches. 

The Airborne Personnel Detector ("People Sniffer"), signaled 
human presence by cite trrmit.il I y drirciing body odors. I'nfnr- 
innately, inability to distinguMi friend from foe limited it* value 
in ihe ground mode, and it vru more effectively employed when 
moutued in a helicopter and flown over areas known to lie fre- 
quented by the enemy. Because aircraft thus equipped had to fly 
relatively law,, vulnerability lo ground fire was IilrL and escort 
gunihips were required. 

Light intensifiers (SinilEftfrt Scope*) proved to be of great value 
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in spotting enemy movement during darkness. Without the vul- 
nerability of detection inhrsreni in infrared light sources, the Star- 
light Scope intensified available light to permit observation. 

While we have not yet realized the ultimate potential of 
unattended ground sensors, their use had considerable promise 
Rased on sonic, seismic or pressure disturbances, sensors can de- 
lect people or vehicles and can transmit this information imme- 
diately 10 a monitor or store the data Iot Nul^npn-nr readout by 
an airborne monilor. Again, ihcsc systems cannot discriminate. 

There is no substitute for properly conducted ground recon- 
naissance-, li takes men of great courage and physical $iatnina. It 
i ci | li i i iri lengthy and intensive training. It require* miuiatm i*rd 
lightweight, dependable communications and aids to tl«' linm-iii 
m- 1 1 \< \ r>F sound and sight. Nfost V.S. ground reconnaissance was 
conducted id locate and conduct air or artillery strikes on enemy 
targets. Adequate emphasis was not given to avoid ins detection, t" 
maintaining contaci, and to keeping the commander informed. 

Gptraiiani 

In the realm oFarea intelligence and the utilization of sensitive 
sources, initial plau% called for an elaborate collection organization 
lv lut 1 1 Kinld conduct shallow .11 n I deep operaijons. The original 
expectations proved overly ambitious and the program was re- 
rlni.nl cr>rni(ln;Nib|y, In addition, wmic jin iviittional questions arose 
From interservice disputes, hindering ihe establish nunc <if jil 
rffniisx (antral mechanism. These were referred to the Com- 
mander in Chief, Pacific, and were resolved in favor of Military 
Assistance Command, creating a precedent for future controversies 
pi litis nature. However, relations with the Central Intelligence 
Agency were not covered by this decision, and while co-operation 
generally w.is *\i i-llcni 1 Milu.try Assistance Command, was 
not prjvy to all Cent ml Intelligence Agency operations. 

The <nllriiHiu cffniii cmurpi initially called for a single com- 
mand to conduct both unilateral and bilateral operations. Targets 
included enemy units and activities within the Military Assistance 
Command area of interest as well as special targets selected in 
response to local commanders' immediate needs for order of battle 
information. A large percentage of the effort established area cover- 
age to satisfy In-tin the requirements of tactical units. Generally 
speaking, these Operations were moderately successful in answering 
*pr< ifii :c. |uii rim ii". I ' of nr innately most staff officers in intelli- 
gence slou lacked any specialized intelligence training, experience, 
nr fcmnli.;iriiy wjrh the hunUmentalJ of talking) for collection- The 
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assignment to each tec [or headquarters and corps-level C— 2 section 
of an intelligence liaison officer with the needed collection exper- 
tise piirtially alleviated the prohlem. 

J-2. Nfiliiniv AstitLJiirc Command, was faced with an educa- 
tion problem within the military intelligence community in Viet- 
nam. This problem abo existed throughout the Army in general. 
Too few responsible people were familiar with area intelligence 
and how to use ii, Security requirement* may b* cited by some 
as the reason [or failing to include this a* an Army mission at rnosl 
service schools; but the Army catUHH Afford to classify itself ant ol 
this capability, and commanders must be made aware «f it* benefits. 

Very ambit iotts programs targeted against the Viet Cong in Ira > 
structure and me Viet Cong irregular forces were initiated under 
the auspices of Military Assistance Command J— 2. t he focal 
point for the** operation* w« at sector and subsector where the 
American S-2 adviser and hit counterpart wi tried in co-ordination 
with UkhiI U.S. and Vietnamese intelligence activities. Tit*' primary 
objectives of these programs were lo develop substantive data tin 
i In- i n. my political order of battle in support of the Military 
Assistance Command pacification and revolutionary development 
programs. Encouraging progress provided a foundation for the 
later, more expansive. Combined Intelligence Staff. 

Some of the most active collection efforts utilized a technique 
described as specialized patrolling. Conducted by U,S. Army in- 
telligence units and the U.S. Army Special Forces, these programs 
produced v.thuJilr mlurmaiinn about enemy infiltration, troop 
movements, mni IcK-aiinns. .md lo^ iuic.il facilities which helped 
develop accurate intelligence jIhjui tin- Communist military ele- 
IlkrnLi who hid in the luw .irr.es liM.Urd in trlimlf pit IS of the 
Rrp«hln cif Vietnam. In some insUoitev i ft i pi wins results were 
achieved which undoubtedly caused a diversion of enemy combat 
units to security missions. To increase the psychological pressures 
nn the enemy soldiers and their infraacrttcture, we initiated pro 

Vir.irriv in encourage ill l>c ri.VH :irtL.-.|ll^ the Omni M fnnces. ( If 

foiiMr the unvernment's Chiru Hoi program produced a large 
number of ralliers, who were, however, for the most part of little 
status within the Communist heirarchy. We devoted considerable 
emphasis lo devising feasible means of obtaining defections among 
the top-level Viet Cong cadres and North Vietnamese military 
forces and sought to induce ciniir nine* in rally :o the government 
of Vietnam. At best, we expected such programs to achieve imly 
moderate success, and we would have been satisfied with merely 
ird i u itig the morale and efficiency of a unit. Offering amnesty, fur 
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example, could cause the leaders I Iwcmnc distrustful of siilH<rdi- 
nates whci did not devoutly follow the parly line. We «l*o used a 
reward* ptogtam whereby suppliers of information leading n» tlie 
i.i|Hutr*if hi^li raiikifijr, Communist nlucialt were [nid RenerOttfty,. 
Thcie effort* did provide * commendable number of new sources 
for further exploration: and regardless of reasons, returnee rule* 
increased alter thr rewards ihffrrs werr made. Fundi also were made 
available to all commander* lo pay-rewards for enemy weapons or 
for information leadiny m Hie rlivnvery of enemy caches. 

An important factor in the intelligence effort was the rede of 
the military attaches in Vietnam. hi May i'MH. Kiih the growth of 
Military Assistance Command, tEte offices of ihr U.S. military 
attache were closed. Since a number of attache functions continued 
<o exist, J 2, Military Assistance Command, assumed respon- 
sibility For many of the residual requirement*, and several liaison 
ofhi rr\ were appointed within the Intelligence Operaiuios Division 
to discharge the attache mission as additional duties. Later these 
functions were incorporated into the Foreign Liaison Office within 
the J-2 staff. Nevetihrlrss. the growing attache requirements soon 
necessitated the txjiansiun of our effort, and 1 established the 
Milii.ns Atian be Liaison Ofnc'r under Colonel Robert F. Robens 
u ■ division-level *uff agency. The office was organized along the 
lines nf a typical Defense attache office so that it quickly could 
assume ihe official attache functions. The Military Attache Liaison 
Office repeatedly proved tu worth in co-ordinatinj; matters per- 
taining to attaches from oihrr countries as they affected U.S. forces 
and provided a diplomatic lever to secure information of value to 
the command. 

Another aspect of our EmelligeJU e c-oLIri tiun r nut-nurd the 
role ni rhe I'.V Sprcial F<ucrs in Vietnam As thr Military \ssist- 
ance Command comb.ii organization expanded, efforts were re- 
doubled in improve tiur r;ip:iriiv for conducting offensive intelli- 
gence missions in enemy-controlled areas, and wr sought to lake 
advantage of the vast potential of the Slh Special Forces Croup. 
This organization, with A detachments strategically deployed 
throughout the country, had excellent communications from alt 
units back to the group headquarters, its. own aiclifi capability, and 
an extremely efficient command and control system, While the 
Special Forces was providing valuable input to our intelligence 
effort and was participating ju mute of our collection programs, it 
obviously could tin much more. 1 visited the newly assigned com 
mander of the Special Forces, Colonel Francis J. Kelly, in June 
t'Njfi .mil proposed |.|.iti {or uvinj; thr |KJtrtiiial of !ii% jcroup ui 
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collect intelligence of value to the entire command. Co him- 1 Kelly 
enthusiastically received these recom mendatJons and offered his 
full support. 

To expedite the program I made an Liable one of my most able 
officers, Lieutenant Cr>hmrl Richard I_ Ruble, to be the firs< career 
military intelligence officer ,i»igned a* S-2 of the 5th Special 
Forres Croup. The results were gratifying. Fim. a number of 
regulations were written to c\p1ain lhe su-rw ticcrwtry to improve 
the intelligence program, and mobile training teams were dis- 
patched hy the group S-2 officer to visit each A and B detachment 
to asiist in their implementation. Marked improvements were ob- 
served in collection operation! targeted against the enemy military 
and political order or l&itle. Prrfduction was advanced by the 
establishment of *n intelligence analyst* center in each corps 
tactical tone. 

As intelligence tiiikiriR continued, to expand, it became evident 
that additional personnel particularly those with specific intelli- 
gence skills, were essrnliiil, Two augmentation units were piovidivl 
the 403d Special Operations Detachment and an unnumbered mili- 
tary inteliigcnce detachment composed of 1 It) men, The 403d was 
retained under group control while the 1 1 Oman augmentation 
detachment was organized into five teams containing counter- 
intelligence, interrogation:, analytical, and administrative special- 
ists, One team was retained at group headquarters and one sent to 
each of the group's four companies. With the deployment of these 
teams, the 5th Special Forces Croup intelligence oij;;im«irinii 
provided excel lem finished intelligence to its subordinate units 
ai well as higher headquarters. The sophistication of the intelli- 
gence apparatus allowed for operations against the infrastructure, 
particularly ihiougli tin- hisHnel informer nets that were estab- 
lished by tlit- A ami H detachments En addition, an elaborate col- 
lection rapahitiiy soon rmcifccd and highly productive programs 
were initiated, Detachment FW7. which was a 52 man unit; a 
13-man special mission group; the 403d -Special Operations T>ccarh< 
ment; plus some 125 intelligence personnel stationed with the C 
detachments came directly under the group S-2. The men of the 
Special Forces were ideal intelligence collectors; they knew the 
value of intelligence. 

"The objectives cif one special collection program in effect were 
to dcs< I mi linn I y intelligence on North Vietnamese Army infiltrj 
tion through Cambodia, the Viet Cong and North Vietnamese 
Army bases in Cambodia, and Cambodian support to the 
Viet Gong and North Vietnamese Army. All prisoners were 
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interrogated concern nig i heir raum of march from Nonh to South 
Vietnam. If they were ever in Cambodia we asked Tor witnessed, 
li.nxhvi irirti signed statements from each source. His picture was 
.liutlircl in liit siatement. W'f had a book full of such evidence, 
iiiudi of ii v.diuhle. J-?, Military Assistance Command, published 
a detailed tcjkiti oil the role of Cambodia in supporting the Viet 
Cong and North Vietnamese Army. This program was highly 
successful. 

Another program was designed t» collect infoTTTUtion on the 
Viet Cong infrasl met nne And to update [he Viet C<>nx political 
order of battle handbook. This was a combined collection emm 
primarily at the sector and subvectoT level. By June 1967 almm 
15,000 names were reported as possible members of the infra- 

- 1 I i 1 1 I Ml I' 

Another similar plan was directed at the development of an 
armr.ue estimate of the Viet Cong irregular forces strength, thereby 
providing a measure of the Viet Cong ability to increase their 
regular forces strength and to offset their regular forces losses. 
Such information also provided a better tindcnunu' i ng of the 
problem facing the Republic of Vietnam and the 11,5. and Free 
World Military Assistance Force* in their pacification and revolu- 
tionary development efforts. Again, the focal point of this effort 
was at the sector. By the end of May 1967 this program gave us 
for the first time a good eslimaie of the Viet Cong irregular forces 
strength. Tr had taken about five months. Colonel l.oi and f had 
decided in place the requirement for ilm pl.iti ibiou^h oui separate 
channels of common h ,n ion. Mr tasked the Vietnamese intelligence 
officer at each vn or to submit to him > report on (he organization 
and estimated Strength of the Vin Conn irrciruhr forces. I re 
queued the American intelligence officer at sector to furnish me 
the same information Then Colonel loi and I had our staffs com- 
pare reports. We resubmitted out requests and asked for full 
co-ordination of all agencies. Their eventual reports gave us the 
best information available tn date. This was, tfie first planner) effort 
En roller! such information 

Another J-2, Military Assistance Command, program was 
established to intercept suspect enemy trawlers and steel-hull ships 
bringing supplies and men into South Vietnam. This was primarily 
a Navy program, but all agencies paritripaied. The program was 
very successful. 

noting t fie last sixteen months of my tour the number of artive 
s|wciR( intelligence collection requirements bad increased 146 
percent and we were processing about 350 at all limes. Also, the 
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number of intelligence report! (Department of Dcfciiv: Form 
13JH5) bum 1964 10 J9fig increased 5,000 parent. Over thirteen 
dii..ii-.iin| reports were handled in 1966. During the first four 
mouth* of I 'X57 there were almost 'j,000. From this proliferation of 
reports an economical yet efficient, method to manage this admin- 
istrative requirements was needed. The system developed for this 
purpose was named the Military AvUM.nicr OjhuilliilI tiulln lion 
Management Systini .mil v.a^ j ■mjInyMcni i»f ilir MiHuty A*mi,i:n<c 
Command intefllgePCt Dana I fondling System. 

The Collet tjon Management System data base had four filet. 
The first file ton rained all the i nforma t ion applicable to specific 
int rll Ljieuc collection requirements, such as who originated the 
requirement, who had to collect the information, what was the 
priority of the requirement, and when the requirement expired. 
These requirements were generated hy the Defense Intelligence 
Agency and oihei intelligence consumers. Data were provided 
monthly for both staff mud held use in the form of a collection 
requirement* registry. 

Thi* icgi*try provided the collection manager with an inventory 
of active specific intelligence collection requirements and Arranged 
ihese requirement! in formal* whirh enabled rapid identification- 
by management "rienlel grouping* iiteh a* *uhjeet mailer and 
geographic area addressed (for instance, North Vietnamese anti- 
aircraft tactics in the Central Highlands). The registry proved i*l 
value by accommodating the increased burden of requirement* 
adminisiraiion both ai ihe headquarters and in the field. The 
registry, updated monthly, served as the specific intelligence col- 
Irftinn requirement inventory and working contml documeul 
for both. 

Alio from this file, every iwmth. a *rp.Lijtr rrpnn was provided 
earn requirement originator. Thii repmt li*r^d iriu*e specific 
intelligence collecl ion requirement h i nlmh rlu- <n ii; t<n s 1 .. ir- 
responsible which were due to expire and ^H I • i ■ h therefore ncrded 
to be reviewed. The purpose of the review was lo insure on the 
i in- hiirul ihai enlleeiion .n«*r* **c-re not div^med mi >..n>xliril 
req uircmei ■■ v jud cm thr hiiIh.'t hand that valid requirements were 
not cancelled. 

The second file was also a requirement* file, fl coma inert the 
t'*H«.-ilcU elements of information and other information requests 
which ihe MACV commander had approved. It also inrludrd thr 
indicators, specific orders and requests, and collection tasking for 
each essential element of information and collection requirement. 
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From th is file wr published thr Military Assistance Command 
intelligence collection plan for the 1967 combined campaign plan. 

The computer program available far processing this file |^t- 
mi (ted rapid updating oF the requirements and republication of 
the document without burdening the held unit* with administra- 
five detail-s inch as "pen and ink" changes. Plan* called for ill is 
File to be placed on tape for easier updating and retrieval \V> also 
intended to develop a system which would provide held units 
with l version oriented specifically Tor their use. This later system 
would Iwcome feasible at the J-2 compnrer capability improved. 

The third file, the evaluation hie, contained the opinions of a 
requirement niiRinator a* to the value iif the m Format ii>n presided 
by a specific collector, for example whether it was timely, whelhrt 
it answered the question, or its general value in the light of intelti- 
pence holdings. This type of evaluation is basic to successful collec- 
tion. It is a form of feedback from which both the collection 
manager and (he collect'ii . -.n .tuatyie, redirect, and redefine their 
collection object i ***, In eiferi the requirement originator or analyst 
provides a scorecard which measure* the *uwe« «f the collection 
action. It was estimated that approximately AO percent of Military 
Assistance Command be evaluated and this percent jgr wa* an 
adequate sample for a valid evaluation program. It was enviwmed 
that this File would be used primarily in -house by the collection 
manager! In evaluating the quality of the reporting »y*tem, 

The fourth file provided a registry of all intelligence report 
rtumlHT* issued for reporting purposes within Military ,\*u*t.iurr 
dititmand. A significant portion of this file contained an expanded 
h cimpii ter record which provided management data on those reports 
which had been evaluated. 

This file did not contain [lie intelligence information provided 
by the report. Other files within J-2 contained the tnbiuuiivr 
intelligence dau whirh h.-id \tccn reported. The regions which 
emanated from the file were »*ed in monitoring and evaluating 
reporting activities to detemiuc the extent r»f to|*»u«: <if ijk-, ific 
requirement {specific intelligence collection requirement* nr col- 
lection pUtis, for example) and to determine the over all extent 
of collector response to specifically assigned collection task*. 

r lie Collection Management System, through these four files, 
provided the collection manager wiih a useful tool for controlling, 
evaluating, .anil redirecting, when nmssary. the collection effort. 
The system served the requirement originator, the manager, and 
the collector by providing a total system wherein the collection 
cycle could be traversed. It provided a data base from which in for- 
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nation could be provided the original or. rhe collection manager, 
and the collector on all requirements levied on Military Assistance 
Command collection assets, selected intel ligence report* tubmincd 
by Military Assistance Command collection assets in rrt]Kii]^r lei 
Lnpiitrmmis. and evaluations of selected reporls submitted by 
Military Assistance Command collectors. 

ExfrhiieUcn Divition 

The combined agreement of October 1965 between Military 
.Viinancr Command and the Republic of Vietnam Armed Fcutn 
cM^Midinl a combined exploitation system and provided for tlie 
cMJiblid;iiie.'iii ihl physical plants [<h lnniw each activity at national 
level. A second agreement concluded in June 1966 established 
similar provisions for materiel exploitation. 

In order to implement the system, four intelligence exploitation 
programs were placed into effect. These were the interrogation, 
document, materiel, and Chifu Hoi program*. These combined 
programs, based upon the aforementioned agreements, had several 
factors in common. I ln-v were comrolled and co-ordinated by |-2, 
Military Assistance Command, and J- 2. Joint General Staff; they 
involved combined employment of U.S. and Vietnamese resources; 
and they aimed to achieve timely intelligence. 

At Military Assistance Command level, staff supervision over 
these programs became the responsibility of the Exploitation 
Branch. Intelligence Operations Division. In February 1967, during 
a J-2 organisational realignment, (he Exploitation Branch wis 
broken away from the Intelligence Operation* Division and was 
redesignated the Exploitation fiji-ision T he J ; x pi i h t.i i h m Division 
exercised direct staff supervision over the Combined Military Inter- 
rogation Center, the Combined Document Exploitation Center, 
and the Combined Materiel Exploitation Center. The fourth ex- 
ploits ion program was the t'.hirtt Hoi program, the purposes of 
which were to induce defection, to collect intelligence to weaken 
the Viet Cong cause, and to convert the returnees to useful citizens. 

Only rln isc Vn'i Cong in North Vietnamese soldiers who de- 
f«trd after supporting the military or political activities of the 
N. itiim.it Liberation Front were eligible for the Chieu Hoi pro- 
ptrarn. After being exploited for intelligence and after a period o( 
reindoctri nation and training, returnee* were resettled as normal 
i iutcm ui Nit- n-|jiibEi< 1 2 interrst in the Cftieu Wot program was 
primarily in its intelligence potential. In 1966 it was estimated that 
only 10 percent of all (.'Atfit Hoi returnees were being exploited for 
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intelligence or psycholugical purposes. In July 1966, a concerted 
effort was imitated lo improve the intelligence exploitation of 
returnees th rough the assignment of additional J-2 personnel 
to the progiain. itiiltidin^ full-time J-2 lijiwm oflicers at each 
of the four corps. Exploitation improved to the extent that few 
irlLimcc* urie h nerlooked as potential sourcei of information on 
(he Viet Cong. All North Vietnamese Army and Viet Cong military 
cadre* and all political cadres were cOcuated to ihc national Chiev 
Wot center in Saigon, where ihey were interrogated in depth- 
Some represent Jiive cases ih.it h we occurred since Auk 1 " 1 '*[ 
1966 illustrate the fnniml.dile intelligence potential of the pro- 
gram. The U.S. marines in the I Corp* area implemented a program 
for the tactical exploitation of selected Chieu Hoi returnees. 
Identified as Kit Canon Scout*, military returnees who had com- 
pleted the preserihed reindoctrination at a CAiett Htti center were 
recruited from the centers and hired full lime as go ides or scout* 
for tactical units. Over thirty of these scouts were employed by the 
marines, and plans called for a total of fifty by June 1967. These 
scouts contributed to the success of scarch-and-clear operations and 
identified and assisted in ihe capture of over forty-five of (heir 
former Viet Cong * output iou. .Similar uses of returnees in support 
of tactical operations were carried out in the Other COTpt ureas. 

Since August 1966. three very important Viet Cong and North 
Vietnamese Army personnel have voluntarily returned 10 -South 
Vietnamese control under the Chitu Hoi program. The first of 
these was I jcuii-nnni f <d"in-l l.t- \uan C'hnycn. the former chief 
■ 'I --t ill f"i ii|k-i:iImiiii .iiul M.iLniriK <if the jtli Viet Conp Division. 
He was highly knowledgeable- throughout a broad spectrum of 
military subjects. In May 1967 Colonel Chnyen was appointed 
dim I'jir id ihr ruriini.il dtim /7»r ccmei ill Saigon. 

In October |W5o tin- .i .i ca I diieitoi ri-T l In- ill I .i 1 Office of 
South Vietnam medical vhmil, Nguyen Hun I lung, retuTocd lit 
government remind. He provided a consider* hi carrn hi ot of detailed 
information pertaining to Central Office personalities, order of 
battle, and medical training. 

In March I EN»7 the former chief of the training section ol 
Military Region V, Hoynh Cu. returned to government control. 
He provided valuable information on North Vietnamese Army 
strategy in the Western Hi(;hLmd% Military Region and on Military 
Ri-^mhi \' itrgaiiizalion and activities, logistics, and order of battle. 

Based upon information provided by a returnee in the IV 
Corp* area, the South Vietnamese Army 21st Division reacted by 
launching an immediate operation which resulted in 501* Viet 
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Conn casualties I S captured, and talje equipment loan. These are 
some typical examples of the intelligetu r exploitation of the Chitu 
ffoi program. 

The highlight of intelligence exploitation in 1967 was the 
quality, quantity, and timelines of information joined a* the 
if mi It 4 if Operation Cfjjar Falls, which was directed again*! 
Military Region IV from S-26 January. To improve tactical 
interrogation during the operation, ten held interrogation teatm 
cfHihjsiiim < if a loul r>F fnurteert American* ami ri«ln Vietnamese 
Front i he Combined Military Interrogation Center were sent to 
t upper i (he tactical uniu of If Field Force. IntetrogutoM yielded 
valuable information on unit identifications and location*. 

The operation proved to be an intelligence windfall in term* 
of captured enemy documents. Of the 192,554 pages received dur- 
ing die jH-riod. 5?, 797, or approximately II percent, were either 
iLimnurLzed or fully translated. These exploited documents pro- 
xidid i I iftu lti.it ir>ri ce^.irdin^ Ihc Miliontin.in- utsiK .UliL .i^-nt u£ 

Military Region IV. including defenw plan* for War Zone C- Also 
iuilmlrnl w.i» r» outline plan and general objective* for the Viet 
Cong 1966-1967 campaign. There were strong indications that 
the entire military file on Uinh Duong Province unit headquarter* 
was raptured by friendly forces. Over 1.500 pages of signal intelli- 
gence and t rypto material were processed. These pages of crypto 
material included signal directives, signed operation instructions, 
and crypto operator notebook,*, mtw of which were originated by 
the Crypto Cell. Current Affairs Committee, Military Region IV. 
The timely initial exploitation of these documents yielded tactical 
and strategic intelligence. 

Two document exploitation teams consisting of four Americans 
and two South Vietnamese from the Combined Document Exploi- 
tation Center were in direct support of combat units. Timeliness 
of evacuation nntl exjjloit.ii ion was excellent. Capturing uniu were 
provided HUi-thr-*pot Uirfii.il due mucin exploitation ui|]|n>cl, .tori 

the result* of every document exploited at the center were provided 
to tactical units and to the Military Assistance Command staff 
within twenty-four hours. 

On 21! February 1W7 Operation Junction City was initiated by 
units of II Field Force, Vietnam, and III Corps. Intelligence ex- 
ploitation included the capture of a large quantity of Aim whk h 
provided excellent identification plimi^ of inrnilicTi of the Viet 
Cong hierarchy. The t.ikr romisu/d < if vnrioLiv positives, negative*, 
undeveloped cxpinrd film, iirrmrd film., and tome duplicate film 
Ml iff thU film wai processed, screened, summarized, and combined 
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into j total of sixty-five t«Ii varying in length (mm five m ihitty 
minutei. Willi the co-operation of the Joint U.S. Public Affair* 
Office, Five of chc films were combined in make a composite 55- 
iiiirnnr film tvicli .l uunmeniary soundtrack added in English. This 
ronijx.iiite fthn drpic let] ihi- I.ich- ticntral Nguv.in Chi 1 hnnh v i ».i ( ■ 
ins * hoapiwl in T*y Ninh Province, Sown Vietnam; General 
Tlmtf'- i^." -i iih'miIht nf thr N<irth Vietnamese Politburo and the 
commanding general tsf [He National Liberal km From of South 
Vietnam hi l lie muiimwi >4 1 !'•'»:. In- ••- -\- m»uA\y wounded by a 
B— 52 strike in I ay Ninh Province,) In addition, the htm showed 
Major General {then Brigadier General) Tran Do addressing ;i 
meeting of the Central Office of South Vietnam; C-eneral Do was 
the deputy political officer of ilir National Liberation Front and 
chief of the political section of thr Central Office. Generals Thanh 
and Do were positively identified by a returnee who knew them 
personalty. 

The intelligence exploitation programs provided rapid response 
in interrogation by the Combined Military Interrogation Center 
ranging from tactical through Strategic areas of intelligence inter- 
est; in dcxiuumi ntplnj tannin ranging fr simimariiations to 

complete translations, as well as automated rapid retrieval of docu- 
ment* by subject area by the Combined Document Exploit* lion 
Center; and in materiel exploitation ranging from on-the-spot tech- 
nical evaluation to complete analyui at thr Combined Materiel 
Exploitation Center. 

Operation Cedar Fails 

While Vietnam provided many examples of the role of intelli- 
gence in support of nitration*. rrn.sk Falls j* a classic, f con. 
reived ihi* operjtritm and recommended it to General We*tn«"rr- 
land. This was the first corpvlevel operation in Vietnam and 
employed a titnltidivitiun fnrcc in the notorious Iron Triangle, 
tome twenty-five miles north -north vest of Siigon. Initialed on 8 
January 11767. the operation aimrd .it tltr capture or destruction of 
Hcadqim tt-t*. Vin Cong Miliiaiy Region IV, and in base camps 
runt supply h.isrs At well .is chr HTL'd Viet Cong Regiment. The 
rum l iianglc lunl hnume a vniciuarj from which the Viet Cong 
operated with impunity ngaiust Gi.i Ditih PTOvituc .mil S.tii^ini 

line. ui n- h i r the importance of the security of Saigon, the capital 
city, I bad ordered the initiation of Operation RtsnttVot.iv a con- 
certed eflWl In gather information about enemy personalities, units, 
headcpiaTicri, and activities iviihin Military Region IV. Revdexvchjs 
utilized all sources of intelligence collection from short-range radio 
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direction-hnding equipment, side- looking airborne radar, infrared, 
agent reports, photograph* hum i.tn^r rruuin.u^jn< e juno]*. .uiii 
report* from the Combined tn tenant ion Center. Combined Docu 
mt'nt Exploitation Center, and Combined Intelligence Center, 
Rendezvous became the example of co-operation and < ciurd juration 
on a large scale by the entire military intelligence community. The 
combined tenters provided specialized studies on inspected and 
known members of the Viet Cong infrastructure, pattern analysis 
of likely troop and logiviic* concern r.itu -n*. jihI plunu itiidies. Since 
Military Region IV was immediately subordinate to tin- Cciur.il 
Office of South Vietnam, we expected to capture tbe Centra] Olfice 
and Hanoi'* plans affecting Saigon. Any disruption oE Military 
Region IV would delay Communist plans affecting the capital. 

By late 1 966, an analysts of information obtained from R.EXDC2- 
vofs established pattern* which convinced me that a quick strike 
against Military Rryiuii ]V would not ntlly prove tactically success- 
ful but would probably seriouily di*rupi the regno. 

Onp motion* i" wid-lln-cmlier It'ofi. fortified with overwhelm- 
ing intcl licence. 1 recommended tn. General Westmoreland that 
Operation JUNCTION Cm be postponed and that II Field Force 
attack Military Region IV. He direr ted that I brief Lieutenant 
Ceneral Jonathan O. Seaman, commander of II Field Force, who 
wu then preparing to laumh Operatum JiiscrrtoN City in War 
f.mt C. 

We briefed General Seaman and hit staff that afternoon on the 
intelligence thar had hce» y.H lu rid, lie Mmi»d the Lv t- and was 
impressed by what he termed a "fflojt convincing presentation." 
General Seaman agreed to postpone Junction Crrv and go for 
.Military Region IV. He realized that Contact with large Lio.it* 
would br unlikely but agreed that the capture of equipment, di- 
rectives, and pervonnel of such an important headquarters sub- 
ordinate to the Central Office was important to the security of 
Saigon and was a potential iitirlliftrnc r coup. This, together with 
the disruptive effect inn enemy operations against Saigon, was a 
great opportunity. 1 reported the alxive to General Westmoreland 
in hi* olhre tint evening. He picked up the phone and called 
General Seaman. He ordered Cedar Falls and arranged to meet 
with General Seaman and his staff the next day. Intelligence was 
"out Front." 

Enemy order of battle at this time included, in addition to 
Military Region IV headquarters, the 27?d Regiment, the 1st and 
7th Main Force Battalions, the Plui fj>i Battalion, and four local 
forces companies, all i>prr.itiiig uiifnu il»e area. The 9th Vici Cong 
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Task Okamizatiom rot II Finn TcucE. Vietnam, rem Qtt*.kt\os 
Cmut Falli 

Division minus the 272d ReRimeni was fi[iahlr ol piecemeal rein- 
forcement wilhin forty-eight hours from areas wcsi of ihe Iron 
Triangle. The enemy, however, w» not expected to reinforce lint 
iitln-r m clrft-ml vufiply 1>j«-. .in,S ln*.idou;iTters areas wilh available 
security elements. Hi* resistance wm predicted io be primarily 
delaying actions. Owing to the lack of friendly operations wilhin 
i lie atrit, extensive fortifications and tunnel systems also were 
expected. Estimates of the enemy's strength and probable courses 
of action proved accurate in thai the 272d Regiment avoided 
major contact and lefi the defense of Military Region IV to local 
forces. 

Immediately preceding Oda* Falls, tactical units deployed 
under the guise of small-scale operations to sites within striking 
distance of the Iron Triangle. Both the 1st Infantry Division and 
the 25l h Infantry Division started deployment on 5 January, with 
elements of the 1 73d Airborne Brigade, under operational control 
of ihe 1st Division, initiating Operation Niacara Falls in the 
Cau Dinb jungle between Highway 13 and the Thi Thin h River. 
The operation, when terminated on 7 January 1967, lefi ihese 
rNiiHiiK timned F»r C* imk Faii* I Key taiiMinm .1 tin- li.irnni, r 
of I he 0|*raliuu. The 25th Division deployed the (Win Light 
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piiTANCt or TH* I ROM TuiA-s^ir, ahatre, W'wtr Tin Mm AuMOUD 
CAVAIJlY [IhuVR WttT, THE l*T DivlJFihN asp 173ci Kriu^uh Wntl Atk. 
i in i a Lstcp l^siusc /jttB arnund the edge of (he Thanh Dim FtfNW 
Hcien* at the northern flank of the Iron Triangle. belok,-. 
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U tin mi Mhvi in m im nif >9rlTn Lkwit Jma*t*y B«jc:ath F*o« Tav 

NfKM TO Thii.nl art't with the pmttinmng of the IMtft atui ttrr J.SfA 

blacking fnrrf for Ctdcr Falti b'iu ready, abmv. Tin Mammhi ok 
Striking Foacf. of G™katio\ Cfdar Fai.i-*, tat 1st Diviimn &trt eit- 
mrnlj af thr tt\h Arsnnrrd Ctmlry Hrpwrut ari/i !7hi !i\ig/i,S<-, -Im* k 
an 9 fanuary wuh the armor rtrmtiU driving wmI, betou>. 
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Infantry Brigade fr lay Nmh. Tht- command and trains 

o\ the I90lh moved tn k 5 January n> Tnnig lap. southweii of (he 
Iron Triangle. In tin- m-xi i"" d;iy% tin- brigade shifted forces «nt 
of Tiiy Ninh ^irxt depluyed four battalions into the Ho Bo sroods 
close to die vcsi Iwuk "f (In: .Saigon River, and by 7 January they 
loo were poni tinned as component* of the anvil, ot blocking force),, 
for (!ldar Falls. Klcments of the South Vietnamese 5th Infantry 
Division blocked on the southeast edge of the triangle. After heavy 
B— 52 strikes against targets in the area which had been recom- 
mended by J-2 element y i tic hammer or sinking four o£ tin' 
operation, the 1st Jnf.nni-. L J 1 1 1 ■■ n 1 1 1 .md *• h- 1 ■ i-i- 1 1 r -. nf Llili \inmnd 
Cavalry Regimen i m,! ".'.Id Aiilmnic Brigade, Miucl cm <> January 
1967 with the armor clement diking west out of Bm On the 
Saigim River at Rach Bap. Al the same time cletnenu of the 1st 
Division and l fie 173d Airborne brigade were airlifted into landing 
rones around the edges of the Thanh Dien Forest Reserve at the 
iMTihmi flank of the Iron Triangle for their mission, ihe destruc- 
tion of the headquarters and related installations of the V'Lcl Cong 
Military Region IV. 

When the dti i>ioii h.id lnrii leaihrd n> iii.u k Military Region 
IV, we were aide m pimutr It Field Ftnt-p with a wealth of incelli' 
genre on the area. This wai accomplished in a matter of hours by 

usilii; mil iur> ;i omnia lit (l.n.i pnm-sdni; systenn I h<- c utrdniu'd 
i i-uten .il«i wftc alerted lo primd*' . .jiu, nntimi jui-.. >i i 3 1<- 1 in tin 1 
1 ;n final units on order. In the actual operations, teams from all the 
combined centers were dispatched to both the 1st and 25th Infantry 
Division* for us* ;^ inrir comtuiuith-trs tin 1 fn. Hns^ever, in addi- 

Imli to (hf rrwiidi and .iii.iUm-. s«p|Kitl r i i i i I . r t. L h\ Milnaf, 

Assistance Command |-2. the intelligence unit* umli-i mn i»|>it.i 
tional control also were tasked with providing support l.mlh brfi'iTr 
and during the operation. The 525th Military Intelligence Group 
supposed Cedar Fall 1 ; through suhelcmcnts, including; the 135th 
Military [nirlligom r (.roup, l4E>th Military Intelligence Croup,, 
and 3si Military linrJIi^-m v nV.iii.dirm .An Reconnaissance 
Support). 

Detachment A of the 1st provided aerial photographic r overage 
nf access routes and potential targets within the area, AFcrc tin- 
operation began, the detachment provided local support to the 
C-£'s and S-2's of the divisions and separate brigades, working 
closely with the imagery interpretation sections of the mililary 
intelligence detrlimenis, IncludURg KWtOLMix missum* in support 
of the 173d Airborne Brigade al»ne. 

Tbe 149th Military fmclliijcttce Group, which hatl been gather- 
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(1lJit>SKk CI* Wa% Coi llCTtON PCHMT FOR THE llT INFANTRY DlYUION 

^nnnjr o filiation Cedar Falls, above. All Civilian! in nil Ceoar 
Fall* A*.tA of Operations- W'jJtF. Detained. T^(""antfi of refugees 
were screened each day { bil&tt'. 



ing intelligence from Operation RfM^/votJ* for the preceding six 
months, provided specific collection support lo Operation Ckda* 
Falls as well. Representatives located with the intelligence sections 
of the divisions and separate brigades had ihe mission of assuring 
■ iinrly dissemi nation of informal ion reports and keeping their 
hcitduuarters advtied of new requirements. Agents within the 
target area enabled the group to furnish information t>n the loca- 
tion of a munitions storage area, routes of march, and fiver lull a 
within the triangle. 

I rtteJUacnce support organic to the five tactical nmn, p.iMsr ijui- 
ing in the 4 hjnr t.le tr»rt came from their military intelligence detach- 
inetllv and special i^KT^tions units working iuiIi the divisions alid 
separate brigade) Communication! security teams also were de- 
ployed to the forward toi and posts io Assist the commander in 

maintaining security of friendly commurM'raiinns, Prisoner-of-war 
and detainee interrogation sections cMAhlilhed refugee screening 

t itiiij^ in :h< f. ,iiv.ii<l b.m- (.nnjw VI iivili.nn iMtluli -hr .il r:i . >f 

operations were detained, and lttemlly thousands of jrbigees were 
screened each day, Before deployment, the interrofation teams 
received deluded briefings from both order of battle and imagery 
interpretation personnel who provided aerial photographs with 
overlays for the interrogators to use as a base for questioning, 

Pinoiirr drn-ur f.niSiiirs iure set up and counterintelligence 

and interrogation personnel worked in consonance. Counterintelli- 
gence personnel checked the blacklist while the interrogations were 
going nn and "htatned positive leads on many individuals who 
eilher provided information on enemy units and installations or 
proved to be Viet Cong themsefve*. They also accompanied local 
tttnlicil (cum initj thr sin miiiidinn .h< j -iihL ipjfsiioiird thr local 
populace For information on enemy intentions and dispositions. 

Imagery hiicr piruiiim mid anU-t of kittle personnel worked 
I, I'k' i Hi pros. \ilv haul latgfts In the atl.it t. in v units VJoiuh old 
photographs of thr mine arra ttF operations were received from 
Use lit Military Intelligence Battalion (Air Recmmaiwwt c .Sup. 
port), Apparent targets on these photos were rednecked and re- 
phol ngraph ed h\ Army and Air Force aerial reconnaissance 
elements. New photographs were compared with order of battle 
holdings-, and updated intelligence then was passed to the various 
G-2°s for exploitation by infantry troops. 

As a result of Cedar Falls, the Viet Cong command committee 
of the military region— consisting of the region commander and 
the chiefs of the mililaty. politLi.il, .ind mir service staffs— div 
pened and were not heard from for a lung time. In fact, friendly 
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forces lam produced the personal cffectl of these individuals in 
t hiding their WAlleis, toilet gear, and untcbucilt l*.-.iriirg tup secret 
[~|j%iiri[,itiijii. The rapture of the classified file* of both the military 
■uid |x>titH-il *ufl"s i »F Miliiaiy Region IV seriously disrupted their 
eFTtnii, tt did thr uprooting of the logistical operations and (hr 
rapture oF Fui x I .mil rtinLic.il supplies. 

III Hlrmjwrt. CKDAt FAI l.s W.is licilliilig lew [I M.'irlu .UH 

victory in terrni of cts.ua li iti inflicted upon thr rnrmy and materiel 
and rice stores raptured or destroyed. Metre important was the vast 
amount of intelligence raw material that it produced. The term 
raw material is advanced advisedly, itnce many of the intelligence 
sources and documents turned up during ihe operation were usable 
on the spot by document exploiters and interrogators attained to 
the task force. Much of tin L-\|>liui.uiiiii >i\ iniliiary intelligence, 
however, took place outside of the immediate tactical area— for 
llir most pad jo thr niiiiliinrtl milrn in Saig»u. 

(Central Seaman clwracicri^-<l this u|n-i-jiiiim us the "biggest 
intelligence breakthrough in the war/' During the course thr 
Action in the Iron Tri.iri|'k* 1 215 enemy were detained ,mtL in 
addition, 512 suspects and 518 ralliers were held for interrogal ton, 
All tin- intelligence thrwr sources provided was relayed at once to 
commanders in the Pn-hl and 10 Military Assistance Command. 
Twelve valuable usurers wrw win in ihe CVniiF»inr-il Military Irv 
niti^.itii.ii Ci-oin Fa) limber L-M[j[r>ii Jiiciti lay l".S, ami South 
Vietnamese- inn-] I iy t-in <■ ^iiiiihu iin- C iu\k Faixs deiainea inter 
rosrntcd M the combined center was the operations oflkrr oF Mili- 
tary Regum |V, who. in addition to being captured carrying atmur 
Ufa pounds of documents, proved to be a lucrative source of infor- 
mation himself. Another important detainee, a high -level Vict 
Cong political cadre member, was initially uncooperative. He 
liuck i}ir rr j i m .t kr of bragging a bo m his backgi«'inirl ,is a graduate 
of Moscow University, however, and thr J "i i iHiiputcrv in Saigon 
vxui priKliLcnl his cuiiipkir jK'ivjrinl Imtury suietnrtu. M.my i»E 
the region mtrlliw nc r hits ivr tenured Jud drnikd uctuitntt of 
its ,ii tisitirs [mm I'XC to 1<*\*6 ■■•m.iiin .1 Viri unit sin-n^th 

figures, personnel rosters, and areas of operation of specific units; 
and yielded valuable data on future operations. In addition,, twn 
thousand personal history statements of Communist cadre mem- 
bers were seized^ leading to the arrest of a number of enemy agents 
operating in Saigon and other areas. Perhaps the most signincam 
find was a copy of thr 12th resolution nf the Central Commit ire i>E 
the Communist piny r»F Sr>rih Vietnam which first announced 
direct intervention in thr Republic of Vietnam by North Viet- 
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rj.Eiii<-M- iumi|is. In all. -ivrT -1'Hi.llOli ji.ivr-, of c.i|jiutcc1 dcKiimcim 
were kiii 10 ihe Itanbincd Document Explanation Center; more 
lhan 52.000 nl these were found lo be of significant intelligence 
value. 

Some 3.700 ions of rice— enough to feed file regiments for a 
year— were etihor destroyed or confiscated. Engiiinri eknu-nts. in 
addition t« iheir massive jungle-clearing OWSrsi' clesirnyed 
over 1,000 bunkers. 424 separate runnel complexes, and 509 muc- 
in rev Seven Km nLi eel twenty enemy were killed and 555 individual 
we;i]Kir»s jhinj; svith 2.'f n Tew-wrrved weajjnn', ncre captured between 
8 and 2fi January, 

The Viet Oniig themselves later admitted in highly classified 
report* thai tlie ci|jeraiion ronsti i uied a. disaster for them. The 
mx- r-.il I imt-llijjeiier value of i he cj|jti.i i inrti was unparalleled in the 
records oF Tl.S, miliunv h- ITi hr t-. in Vietnam up in ih.it lime. Aside 
From all ihh. CnMH Fmxx important M an outstanding example 
<if ihe ni.iikiii'i :nu\ nse.ins ihf intelligent.- Mipputr Ehjiu die iine|HHHi 
[OthecoiH-huionofaeoiiil ii ..jwi.iti,ni. The mi» es.v ihF smli i»|K-ta- 

linn-, in .i w\n in wlhrb utnrid iillellijjj rm-iint hi ninth lefleited 

the close co-operation between tactical urtiu and ihe intelligence 
element* Mirirmrtiug them. All parties demonstrated a mutual 
understanding of To:|uiremcnts and I he capabilities and limitation* 
involved in (he collection, processing, and use of intelligence. 
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Intelligence Production 



Collection rffom result in information. Until that information 
has bcrn processed and converted into usable intcl licence, ii i< i>E 
little value to a commander. AVhen I arrived in Vietnam the weekly 
briefing being presented each Saturday morning to General West- 
moreland as basically a current situation report which did not 
provide the intelligence he needed in order to employ effectively 
the combat power rapidly being developed in the Republic of 
Vietnam. The briefing was revised. We prepared an estimate em- 
phasising enemy capabilities and vulnerabilities. Our briefing 
normally fulminated uirli J-2 recommendations For tarijcjU ojrfr- 
AiUnw m rxjNhiit rfirrny u mlmcsus *u to spoil enemy plant- At 
the conclusion of the first reviled briefing General Westmoreland 
gave hit firm approval of [his approach. He changed the purpose 
of the briefing to that of a strategy conference and limited at- 
tendance to hts component commanders and key stair officers. .Such 
a briefing look only fifteen lo twenty minutes to present; but tl 
took an extensive data Iwse, a combined intelligence system, and 
the Full time of a team of highly qualified estimators lo produce. 
Colonel Lo! and his staff also produced a weekly estimate, and our 
staffs com pared our estimates. If any major differences surfaced I 
always included Colonel Lot'* conclusions and reasons for the 
consideration of General West mi ti el and. Such differences sHddiu 
occurred. Those weekly intelligence estimate updates were timely, 
accurate. adequate, and usaMe- 

Thit example demonstrates the rouort d'etre of intelligence— 
prmiding the commander with Icncmledgr he needs. Convening 
raw information into meaningful intelligence is a complex pro- 
cedure for trained analysts. Most Military Assistance Command 
intelligence analysts were young lieutenant graduates of the U.S. 
Army Intelligence School at Fort llolabird, Maryland. They were 
intelligent, educated, ; "jd energetic. They needed guidance but 
ilm learned fail. A few experienced officers m ihr Combined In- 
telligence Center gave them the guidance needed. They performed 
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ihe vast amount of rolUtiun, evaluation, and production of enemy 
capabilities -iml vulnrrjlulitirv 1 hey produced such studies in 
response to requirerncuis i»nj;injirtL li\ my estimators. They had 
lo prove to the estimator ihr validity of every statement ihey 
mote. Whenever I ;ippitpv«J an estinuir iKere was a vast amount 
of intelligence available to support every statement, 

"The Intelligence Division of J-2. Military Assistance Com- 
1 1 i i 1 1 . 1 . iv:u T,. s|Kiii\sU|i fru ml el licence |ikkI«c tifni Nic f ^untuned 
Intelligence Center wis under the supervision of this diviiion. Four 
important branches within the Intelligence Division merit sr,jrn Li I 
attention. 

J he Current Intel licence and Indication* Branch provided the 
MACV coiiinmndcr and his staff with significant current intelli- 
gence Itohi .ill sources iPtiough daily briefings. In addition, the 
br.irirh published the J-2 Intelligent r Summary .mcl the Weekly 
Watch Report, lly virtue of access to intelligence from all sources, 
the Current Intellige nt tr .11 n I ] ml in .u in ins Riainli was charged with 
producing studies and report! that could not be produced at the 
Combined Intelligence firmer beeauw certain sensitive informa- 
tion could not be released to mhei uatioiialiije* 

While most order ul kittle mrtttuc tu>n ivas .n umi|»lished at the 
Combined tntrlltgcmr Crntei, the Order of Battle Branch of the 
Intelligence Division functioned as the primary point of contact 
wjfhin Miliury Ajaiiianct Command headquarters nn all tti.it tns 
fi'^iiriliiu; gionud fnti es order of l:;utk. In this t.ipar, ity thr Otder 
of Battle Branch had primary naff responsibility Tor developing 
command policy and finrp.u in^ gindance/ concerning order of/ hat. 
lie. With rmpK.nLv n» < c nik| n ?s i 1 1 ■ m i . strength, identification, and 
■ : 1 « 'lilion, the branch coordinated order of battle reporting and 
holdings with ihe Military Assistance Command staff, the Com- 
bined Intelligence Center, and the Vietnamese intelligence stall. 
By refining the product from the Combined Intelligence Center 
and incorporating other data available within Military Assistance 
Command headquarters, the Order of Battle II ranch synthesized 
information In mm iii.uiy sources and provided «ck« ! , nnidv in tell i 
genre about ihe enemy. 

Our order of bailie reporting was reviewed by :>ll members iff 
flii- lutimui] inlclli^fni. i- < ■ irt:r»niunv Mihunv \v.i\i.ui<r Cum 
mand statistics and holdings concerning the enemy forces often 
were questioned. Several Lit tors <oniribtued to this problem. 
Sejiarace reporting Channels mist n I lieiween component commands 
and government agencies and their headquarters back in the 
United Stares. Everyone was forwarding order of battle in formal inn 
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m his MLjH-i ii.t\ in VWishiiiRion without approval fmm the M.\CV 
commander, 

A sirring position concerning order of haul? intelligence was 
no i^vin UY 4 1 1- s i li .fn-il di.-firiii iu- crirrria thai ^osrrnrd Military 
Assistance Comm.nn! order of b,utlr h-jkji hi ij;. I h™- * t Li c-t d.i h.ul 
to 1h- hu e \n-foti- nin holding* u-rir .dlclid Foi example, Hf would 
iv it .mrpi *i;iiisriis i unceriiiiig cnniiy troups killed hy .m -.in o - 
unless confirmed hy ((round idtonn.isss.irm', j prisoner, or ;i cap- 
Hired document. 

On several occasions we htk * .illrfL upon t" defend my onler n( 
haute criteria. First, 3 representative from the Office of the Sec- 
retary of Defense came to Saigon to examine and analyrc our 
policies, criteria, procedures, and holding). During his entrance 
BBUll Vfal'M be informed me that lie had authority lo order change* 
in my criteria -irnl holdings, t told him lhai he would have full 
access lo my entire orjfinij.it ion and my full support, bin that as 
long a* I was Military Assistance Command J-?, those decisions 
would remain mine. I'pon completion of 1 1 i% invest igai ion. In- 
strongly supported our ninhirtlolngy. Nn changrt wetc recom- 
1 1 n 1 1 1 1 1 < I 4 i made Ne*;r. .1 I ciiii commission™! liv tin- JihuI Chiefs 
of StafT (UK 10 Vietnam lo determine the validity r>F our si.tiisiiis 

on enemy attacks contained in the J-2. Military Assistance ( 

rn.miE periodic intelligent r ie|ion tliar did not coincide with 
statistics assembled in Washington. The team reviewed our older 
of battle files and traced the origin of the tpicuimicd IiailMiCf. 
Their findings supplied 1.111 u-poit. We reported Finished intent- 
germ-: in Washington rhey had heen using daily and weekly opera- 
tiotuil Te|x»ris. Finally, in .m ciTurt to resolve once and for .ill ihe 
oider oT Tut i It- 4 nut ■ nicety, the Chairman of the Joini Chiefs of 
Staff difet ted tlur .1 rouh-rrnn- lw held in Hawaii 10 standardize 
the methods fnr developing arid pn-seniiug sialism s on order of 
battle and infiltration trends. Just lH-Foir tins louh-mm- I h.ul 

published ;i Mililaiy ,V-.i-*tain c l'.ttm id order of liatilc manual 

on developing enemy strcnglli. This manual contained all Criteria, 
terminology, and definitions we had been using in developing «r- 
ch'r id h.itilf holdings dim u'.is i he first of a series of order of 
battle manual! to be published. The conference convened on 6 
February I Mi 7 with representatives from the Central Intelligence 
Agency, Drkiw I ntel licence Agency. Natioival Security Agency. 

Otfoe of chr Secretary of Defense, I'nr i fit Cm and. Militaty 

Vvmiiince Command, and ihe component commands. Our nrdn 
of battle manual was reviewed *nd readily accepted by all the 
conferees., thus vindicating our criteria and means of developing 



nrilfT t*l ban It imrlliRrnce that had been m use since November 
4 if lUMi.l. The C iHiiiii iiiili-i in Oiid E'.tcifir, reproduced the manual 
.mil it wide disiritiuiion. 

The ntmc iii]]K>ii;mi juh i hE Hu- Itnrllt^cMfc Divtiion was ihr 
KinnulCN BuniJi. Tliii small, highly Njin iidi/ed y,iini|> rrcaied 
in late 1965. I worked very chtscly n hh my c»iiiit.Hof* and helped 
prt|iare all estimates. The questions (hey were asked 10 ansuer 
equ.ued io: What is die enemy capacity lo affect adversely die 
accomplishment of tun mission? Whai are his vulnerabilities, and 
H'lui is his Kill to persevere? Kmpliatii was placed on (he tpiantiiy 
ami < | fek.t] Le y or hi* available manpower. 

"lilt- r'uim.in-. ISi.im h lwt.ittlr tin Iik.iI |KiilH Ullliin ihe J-2 

staff for all information regarding the many, and it enabled me 
tt, |»rmnte t .i'iicr.il Itestrnnretaiid uiib a cmuinually updaled esti- 
mate reflctling enemy losses, gains, (rends ill force buildup, com bat 
effpniveriess, capabilities, vulnerabilities, stret^hs, logi«un. lead' 
ership. train ircp. and morale. 

Another branch of die Intelligence Division that pliiycd a key 
role in cfie Million AssisMmc Coiiiin.md intel licence effort wa* 
ihr Snjirni< Rrvmiin llranc h Focusing nn domestic events and 
activities in ilir Krpnbbt of Viemam, i fir Scr.itci^ic Rcsourres 
Branch kept die Military Assistance Command naff apprised nf 
tlie political situation and retard development* within South 
Vietnam. In the early day* when governmental instability threat- 
ened ibe country, it was imperative that die MACV commanders 
and staff be kepi abreast «f fast-bteaking developments during 
political crises, Such a riiuaiion evolved in March IEK>6 when the 
"Buddhist Simple Movement"' spu-.id ihiaiiglioiit ihr ionnir> 
and caused a virtual standstill in Smith Vietnamese military opera- 
tion*. The Slr,ocyii Koimn c-t Hum Ii in<nqimn<1 ihr situation and 
dispatched daily situation reports as well as presented brLrfmgs - k * 
required. Also, the Strategic Resources Branch provided the poim 
of toman for J -2 with the Military Assistance Command Offur 
of Information, tin- l l i>tiiir.d Station <>\ rln- 1 *> Embassy, and <hr 
Joint U,Sr Public Affair*. Office. 

f)**-rlnfiui*nt niiA t'uhliratian af ihe Military Assistance Command 
iJrrfrr af Rattlr Summary 

The fitw issue of ihe Military Assistance Command J-2 Ordrr 
of Battle Summary was published on 21 January 1966 and en* 
row passed tfic period 15 December 1965-15 January V'Mi M 
contained thirteen pages organized inlo a tivo-part format l\irt 1 
was a Hi i of enemy units identified as main forces or local forces 
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iirktl 41 Virt Gang or North Vietnamese. Units were ralegorited 

*CtOKliHj5 til ill*" r-hl.llilUlinl Milil.ilV AvUViaiKf C" -• ■ 1 1 1 1 1 1 ■ 1 1 1 1 and 

Republic of Vietnam Arnird friti-e* acceptance criteria of con- 
firmed, probable, md ]Ki«ifi|r- Pari II provided a recapitulation 
of enemy furrc* and l*H;»l enemy personnel Micnmh hunted in 
each corps tactical sane. In ihis first luminary the toial enemy 
Urcnglh was 79300 in a force iirurlurc ramming of ?" re^imenis 
and I1U lia t tal ions. Of the 129 battalions. 77 were regimental smd 
52 were subordinate In provinces And military Tegionv In the 
mining months, I be size of the order of battle summary increased 
pi[i|w>rEiunaiHy wiih [lie imir.iM.- iti mrmy strength and chit knnwl- 
edge uf the enemy. Acreptcd enemy unit* in the firsi order of 
bailie summary were listed on H |uge*. The lisi in 1907 required 
40 pages to depicl 9 division*, 3G regime"^, .mil lj.uta|ioni. 

After ibe publication of the hrsl order of battle si my. 

.nNlinr trial sections were added. The section "Enemy Organ iKiliooal 
-Structure" showed the Viet C.ong and North Vietnamese chain of 
command as it existed in South Vietnam. The maps showed the 
enemy forces located in each corns laciiral zone as well as the 
Ihhjih1.ii irs *>F Vjel C'tmg military atml political organisation. The 
M-iiKiii IdrniincalKm of Newly Reported Unitl in the RVN" 
provided .* lining of all newly repnrted unit* And %erved JU a 
waich list in focusing the attention of collectors on suspecled units, 
tkta ON innliraikuni ami relroaclivc strength were added lo »hi»w 
ibe actual gTowlh of the enemy force in South Vietnam. These 
diil.i provided ■ true measure of ihc enemy's escalation of bis war 
effort ;i^iin-M South Virm;iru. I he Motion "Validity of I told incr^ 
for Knemy llatLilioru in RVN" provided a ready reference on the 
validity of each mill's acceptance in urdei of haitle and "red 
flagged" those units which li.nL dLufipe^K-tl Fiom m^Iil Cuniiiiuirn; 
rffnn was made to reconfirm the existem < nl hoik L mt-. ninth 
< mi Ul not be reconfirmed were dropped if l he total in Formal ion 
oil l fie unit and its area of operations left doubt of its existence. 
The section "NVA/VCI Unit AKAs and Cover Design hum it" was 
inie nl Hie most useful and iinjiortant sections of the summary. 

(AKA i% .in .ilihrrvul mil (hit ;iIki klHuvu ;t\.) [ hr rlirtkly\ prill Ik'c 

ul ledesigiutjng n nil * and using cover dcsign;tiii»ni lo dn'rive the 
jflinl forces was nni surcessFul. Tbis listing provided user* wiih 
reference material to relate an enemy unit's cover and alternate 
designations to accepted designations. 

Besides the addition of ihe*e sections, format*, were changed 

and revist-il i .mi nut. ilk In pc. .vrtumi. As j prtuh of inuinintn 

datiuns from Militaty Awisrame (it .mil | tin- mniu foT<r 
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structure vein recalr-Rui J* maneuver, combat support, admin- 
istrative vcrvirc. irrcRnbi, ami fMilitii.il. 

Thr Hiiiirn.irTi rimrJitdr" was insured hy electrical dissemina- 
tion of changes in thr nu-mv\ urn I re i if battle as soon as these 
chungcs were detected, \ weekly summary table, also dispatched 
electrically, recapitulated all information on current strength 
stains as affected by clian^c* whirl* took pUtr duiinjs lIh week. 

Distribution of the order of bailie summary irn trjwi! vir.nlily 
From 7? copies among, addressees to ^ 25 copies among 75 
add r rssrr-s. This, growth was indicative of ihe increased inirioi in 
MjIk.h-k Awi%[jim- (icmiiii. Kid <uder of battle throughout the lf.S, 
incdligrm *- community. 

It/Trlnf/rrtrnt titid Publication of Infiltration Slalistics 

The data 'base for (In: <I<m -lopim-nc of Military Assistance 
Command statistics on the iriftltnilioii of North Vietnamese soldiers 

inn, Smith Vn.rii.irii wa» inaillUincd b> tin Combined hit i ll i grille r 

Center,. Vietnam, 

Cijjiutrri document*, imnrogaiion reports, agent reports, and 
tactical unit intelligence summaries were screened for information 
]k-i i, lining tn infiltration iunj South Vietnam. This informal ion 
evaluated and hsthI tin cjmpilr st.no tics in accordance with the 
uiicjui of accepted, confirmed^ probable, possible, or reported 
infiltration. Those North Vietnamese Army personnel, groups, ami 
units which had entered South Vietnam and were carried either 
in the con firmed or prnnablr categories were- considered accepted. 
A confirmed infiltration unit or gamp wai utir which was ac- 
u'jHcd .is in South Vietnam nil the h»sis of inhmiui hhi provided 
by n minimum of two prisoners of war or returnees from the unit 
or group, hy two captured documents from the unit, or hy a 
combination of personnel and documents. A probable infiltration 
on it "r group was one which was accepted as in South Vietnam on 
ihr basis nf inhirmjiiim prosidrd Vjy one prisoner of war or re- 
turnee from (he unit ur fcimip "r hy .l captured document sup- 
prutcd hy iuEhimaiiiiii from nuhrr smin rs which could lx rtiilmiicd 
as probably true. A possible infiltration unit or group wu one 
which might In- in Simtli Vietnam on the l.iasis of information 
is liia h i mill] be evaluated as possibly true even though no prisoner 

"I h.i :ii ti) 1 3- h 1 1 rn • 1 1 r m-iIm.I tin' lr|mTlv I" P ! } t r- 1 units <u 

gruupt which were mentioned in agent reports, captured dr* u 
menu, interrogation reports, nt sighting* l>y Frirrmlly hum wnr 
classified und*-r repmtrd infill mi imi; however, inch information 
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was insufficient to warrant inclusion into one at ihe other cate- 
gories. 

Infiltration statistics were discussed in detail at the intelligence 
conference held at Commander in Chief. PiKific. beach |n.ir let v rm 
6-1? February 1967. It was concluded that infiltration iUtittiCf 
as (hen developed were based upon valid criteria and that Military 
Assistance Command would be the single source of infiltration 
data. To preclude contusion it was agreed ihai infiltration data 
would be cut off on the last day nif ran h month and iransmined 
throughout the intelligence comcnnniiy <m ihc fiiM day of [he 
following month. It wis recommervded that all agencies M* these 
infiltration data in all reports* briefings, and releases until the next 
monthly report was received. 

The conference further ncMttafeenfad that the Military AmUi- 
anfc Command monthly infiltration average be computed on * 
bate beginning with October 1965, This beR inning wai decided* 
upon as the most valid since it coincided with a period of sub' 
stantial increase in infiltration ;tn:l provided a sufficient data hate 
on which to establish the average figine. Two average* were com- 
puted each month, one For accepted infiltration which included 
(i>rtfinncd and probable, and one for the accepted and possible 
categories. 

Enemy infiltration was such that Li was difficult to detect many 
groups until After they hid been in South Vietnam for as long ai 
%'m months or even longer, This problem was compounded in IW37 
because the enemy wai forced to infiltrate greater numbers or tr 
placements for his main force units, It was much more difficult to 
discover an infiltration group consisting only of TepLm-ninitv 
which tjiikUy hlrritlrd inr.i (hr existing force structure and lost 
their identity, than it was to discover a newly infiltrated battalion 
or Tcgimeni, For these reason* in Fill ration statistic* were lubjrct 
to continuing reeva I nation with the receipt of updating infor- 
mation. 

Publication of Enemy Taclia Studies 

Irk order to provide our comh;ii units in Vietnam with informa- 
tion about enemy tactics 1 asked my staff to prepare a scries of 
studies to assist the field commanders in developing measure* to 
fix and destroy the enemy. 

Our intelligence analysts reviewed and analysed the existing 
iiifotm.uiiin no Vict Cong and North Vietnamese Army tactical 
doctrine and put performance as reflected in captured document*. 
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prisoner interrogations, and after action report!. In addition, (hey 
iiiK'ti it'ui'il iimi t HUiiinjiuU-rs, advisers, and troop* in (he field who 
had recently engaged in *omlj,n lodraw on their experience. Kiglit 
analysts traveled lit ihr held .m.5 intm tevifd small unit leaders 
and unit intelliRencc officers. These interview* were particularly 
valuable in that they provided m with recent firsthand experience* 
m include in the studies. Other significant information was ob- 
tained from translations or captured lesson plans and notebook* of 
Viet Confl nind North Vietnamese cadres, t hese notebooks included 
in Formal imi mi chr tin id met of an ambush, tin.' uv nf amijiic iaTt 
iik.Li lunf nuns, and ihc rriipliiymriii . >t %up»px n liriK ' tIim ln «'di 
lion, kium ledfjea ble captives ;ind returnees at ihc military interro- 
gation center were interrogated. The Farmer Assiiuni Chief at 
Staff flans CT 5 VC Division Wa* panknlarly informative Ln this 
regard. Information derived from other kin iwledgrabl* remrncw. 
captives, and documents afler the studies had been pulilishril wic 
used to update existing information. 

The |*i <k3 in l rj| ihii lUeUlii was a series of hard-copy studies 
ptililishrd in J.Hiiuty t'HiT m meet ilir mi mediate requirements of 
tirtd cnnniiijf«tlrni ln< luclrtl were studies *nt ihr Following: 
AinlnihU i.ic [ha 

AlCxL oh fiKml iinl.lll.itiinil 

An cia i 1 1 h n rtr jimI ,Liiii.iirnii>hil<* rtp»cnMir»rn. 
\i il 1 1 1 • ! ]>m ;.i r.i • jIhI ml i.iiiiii- iljili tii' 

Antiaircraft dcfrris*' In ^louiiii irinip* 

Vict Cong and North Vietnamese Army night operation 

Kmployuietu of sni|>en 

Command and control of field units 

Kmjdoymeni of guerrillas with local forces and main forces 

unit* 
Nigh i operations 
Defense against aTm<iT 
Reconnaissance laccitj 
Ri^er mine warfare 
Crossing water obstacles 
Command and ■ ■ ■ n 1 1 - • I 
Supply nud resupply in combat 

Employment of supporting wea|x>ns in auarl; and defense 
Dlmployrueni of guerrillas wilh local fence* jihI main four* 
units 

V»c» Cong xnd North Vietnamese Army fire discipline 
Knnny amiatx idh r<-i FiniH|tic \, i.lilmv and employment 
Viet Coilg wjilnlt-nvjl i,utin% 
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Viet Cong evacuation of battlefield casualties 

Vin t 1 1 1 1 (.-, trim -\ il . i', ivrnfrfHn I Turn fmctli'livlrlc 

Viei C'.utm tactical use of inland waterways in South Vietnam 

Vin Cong structures and field fortifications 

FMijJi;ui\ in tin- | m Win ,i linn or these studies wu placed on 
timelines* and accuracy of ihe matr-ml p^nurd uiKn than im 
details Hjf Format and eoni posit ion. Between eight and titckr 
hundred copies of each study were printed and disseminated to 
field commanders, the intelligence corn muni ly, and U.S. service 
schools. Approximately ten thousand copies of tactics studies haw 
been distributed since the program began. 

Aerial Rice Suivfy t\f it' Carpi T&rlical ?.nt\e 

An unusual project begun in Deremher \W nrid completed in 
Sfarrh 1 967 via* ruiiil«-d "Aerial Rice Survey of IV Corps Tactical 
Zone." It was initiated and co-ordinated by the Strategic Resources 
Branch of the Production Division and was prepared by the IV 
Corps imagery interpretation team of the Combined Intelligence 
Center. 

This siudy «as initiated io determine ihe number of hectares 
of rice under enlin:uiim within each province of IV Corps during 
the main ]flfiti-19fi" harvest period. This informal ion was then 
compared with (he November 1M6 pacification area within each 
province by the Revolutionary Development Support Directorate 
so thai a determination could he madr of |he number of hectares 
in areas controlled m nuiic snd by rhr Viet Cmg. A ih-u i rtiin.u inn 
was also made oF the mi.il nurnbri c if hectares of i ri >| ami 
(irr'hiirds under cultivation ^irlisn f> pi'iiiiiir 

Because of the use of aerial [holography, the results obtained 
writ 1 ci»iisidt.'Tr<l m reflect ihr irue siiuaiion and provide a firm 
li.i-,r fin which cm oiimair i i< <' pioduetion for the Mekong Delta 
region. 

Nigh attitude photography at a scale of 1:22,500 and 1:37.000 
provided the basic coverage used in this study. Supplementary 
missions were flown to fill gaps in the basic photo coverage- The 
photography was artnrarely plotted on h250 r 00flsrale maps and 
the rice-cultivated areas delineated on overlays of the same scale. 
The Itek rear viewer projectors and light tablet with magnifying 
stereoscopes were used lo select and define the ground areas under 
cultivation. Next the AR.-85 Viewer-Computer was used lo measure 
the cultivated areas on the photography. The areas under rice cul- 
tivation were delineated on the t: 250,000 overlays and were then 
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transferred, using a Map-0 (iraph. to a l:500 P 000-scale map to pre- 
n: n c |(] jjhliii ,l!K ; I i c- ri 1 1- h u It i% a t i« in t V C > i pj 

Thif study did not define then* hectare* go which two crops 
were gTown annually. However, umr^li.n leu tlian 5 percent of 
the total yearly production in IV Corp* fell into this category. 
When wing (he minute provided by tin* ittKly, (he double-crop 
areas had to be taken into consideration to provide a true produc- 
tion estimate. 

Caution had to be exercised when comparing the imagery inter- 
pretation statistics for the 1965 1966 ha tint season with those for 
the 1966-1967 season because of the variance in coverage avail- 
able- The coverage available to the Combined Intelligence Center 
for the 1966-1967 harvest wat 98,7 percent; that available for the 
1st Military Intelligence Battalion, which interpreted (he IM5- 
l*>G6 harvest, was 97.1 percent. 

No attempt was made r<i oYici nunc production statistics for the 
pros in< "I ln-v ( i. tii fHU.it Li >ru wrtr de|iendrnt upon accurate 
yield estimate*, various typea of crop damage estimates, ami .i 

ilrfe i in malmii of llif ;nca whirh luil rx-rri ilnnr-ic h rupix/d Smh 
esiimatrs frll within the expertise of agricultural sr.*-* ui lists and 
were not in the scope of this study. 

During 1966-1967. 1343,007 hectares were :tnder nee cttlti- 
s.itinn. I Ins was -40.923 hectares Ins than the Vietnamese Ministry 
of Agriculture had estimated for the 1965-1966 harvest period. 
Of these 1.643,007 hectares. 579.045 fell within Viet Cong con- 
trolled areas and 415. 069 hectares were in contested areas. This 
left 548, 893 hectares in .treat secure to the government of South 
Vietnam. A total of I8,sn r t | K -i ures was found to he under row 
crop cultivation, and 2.276 hectare* were orchard areas. 

The mnrii sigiiifu-aiii dilTririite found brtwrm thr 1965-1966 
and 1966 I'MlT harvest perish, was the shift in hire hectares 
under cultivation from the provinces along the major waterway* to 
prrtviures which have relatively minor waterways and whirh were 
predominantly under Viet Cong control. This change was believed 
i tp Ik* a result of increased Viet Cong effort to raise production in 
aTCJs under their control. Provinces predominaiuly under Viet 
Cong control in which production hh i r.m-d were An Xuyen, an 
increase of fl t 9S5 hectares- lla Xuyen, in increase of 25.577 hectares: 
and Bac Lieu, an increase of 44.630 hectares Major dccicises took 
place in those province* which border the major rivers, specifically 
thr f-tau Giang, Co Chien. Ham Lining. My Thn, Melon*;, and 
Cai Long and their tributaries. Provinces lsidi tin- ^ii-jkm dr 
creases were An Giang, Chuong Thien. Dinh Tuong, Co Cong, 
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Kin i Him, and Phmifi I'Jiuli, The greatest part of the Her rcase could 
lie a e Li tin tied to thr Bond dflmaiie vumncrl m ihr fall "I liiW. 

Subset piem iiudtcs, using the RTupriict included in ihis siudy, 
would tell whether <*t fun iherr was a change in the number of 
hectares under cuhivathm and where thw changes look place. 

In a telegram daled 2S> April \ ( \t'-7 fmin [lie Seerelary of State 
to the American F.mlwssy. "sai^m, 1 Ki^ lurvey was cited by Mr K ink 
as beinjj a most merit I effort that provided sound bench marks to 
compare to future acreage est imam. 

Tht i'.amhinrd Itttelligetite Center 
ttnagtry Interpretation Photo Study Program 

In lU-tr ii i lurr i hF ]9fifi ihe 111 Corp* Taclkal /one im.igrrv 
interpretation i earn witi Msked with nuking a photo study nf ihe 
I j) Ho arua i" I iy Miuli t'rrivince. The purpose of the study was 
to furnish photo intelligence on areas in which element* of the 
Central Office of South Vietnam had reportedly been opera iim» 
To ac< ■■in pltsh this ii was iln idnl ili.it, First, a detailed analysis of 
tlu- plHMtPgtjphy would he nude ami all itenu of miliuty siKtiiFi. 

i • iilnniFu-<1 .1 rtrt .mn"Mied t>n the photographs Then, in order 

to titahlisli (he [Mi i no of defenses trail ron fi^ura t ions- and 
proximity of trilateral d-nla to the ilerm of military significance 
gleaned from the phmnjjraphy, a mosaic of the photo* would be 
< > implied, lei \hr [tn^.tu form the informal ton extracted from each 
itulii.irlii.il pInHrynujiJi lien^o to hum a pattern* particularly in the 

lines oF ejo miration and perimeter defenses. That is to say. 

instead of a trail simply spanning a single photograph,, it could 
he followed from one phnin in another and the entire deFriise 
system in n» uu-j identified 

Because the study consisted of twenty mosaics, an indexing 
system li.nl to he devised that would allow the user to locate a 
particular mosaic without going through all of I hem lo find the 
one of interest. Tn nhi this the mosaics were plotted on a £0,000 
map and mjmWrtd. To show what intelligence item.* r, ninltl hi 
iniltlil I'll tin- llmviit, nvnhiv iv.lv pre] hired ;ii a « .lie nf hUO.OOO 
isliich n fleH lcit .ill line* <A MimnintUi Hinn .irirl defenses laken 
from the photography. The complete plmto study pickage consisted 
of defense and lines of communication overlays, a 1:50,000 index 
to i he mosaics, and annotated mosaics. 

After briefing thr Held unit*, H>n ihe pinna *iudy, h bnjrnc 
apparent ihai its Full value wuuld noi hr Jr.ili/rd unless il could 
be reproduced in sufficient ouantiiy nhd appmprirUe formal sire 
to be distributed to each unit opera tin); in the area covered by the 
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study. The original siie of a complete study was 30 by -10 inches. 
•1 size too large for Arid use. Arrangements were made at the IJth 
Reconnaissance Technical Squadron to reproducr the studies at a 
50 percent rediiLtion of the original si/c and in sufficient ejuantity 

10 satisfy all reonesieTO- 

The redmed fmmiir u-js l"i by '*0 inches and the mosaics were 
ail a scale of 1:1 O.rjOO svltilc the map and overlays were at 1 : 100,000. 
There was no appreciable loss of information in the reduction, 
and the smaller size uas llIct3.I1 v suited for field use. The popularity 
and success of ihr Pimm Study Program in Ml Corps led to its 
adoption ,is .i product far all of ihe rorps tactical /nnrs in the 
Combined Inhrttbjenre Center, and in 1967 sixty-four such studies 
had been produced by ihe Combined Intelligence Center 

Til is type of study had a variety of uses. Special Forces units 
used the studies for setting up the security of their ramps and 
hamlets. Advisory units used them in briefing and rfrhiiefing their 
counterparts and troops. Cnunti'tituclligerife agent* used them in 
the briefing and interrogation r*f indigcrKntt agents. They were of 
immeasurable value in the planning and conduct of l",S, and Free 
World forces ground operations. In many cases the individual 
monies were removed from the studies and distributed down to 
platoon level for photo intelligence coverage of a platoon tactical 
area of responsibility. In addition to field uses, the photo studies 
ivrtc used by the Targeting and Strike Objectives Teams of the 
Combined lutelltRence Center in determining targets for B-52 
uiil.es Mid tactical unit objectives. In many instances the studies 
were Used as a base for com imitative- cover from which ground 
activity wa.t easily noted. 

Starting from the receipt of the photography ic look appmxi 
mniclv fouttren day* to complete ami reproduce a study, Because 
of t lie great demand for the photo studies, it was decided that all 
original mosaics and the negatives made in the reproduction process 
lvnuld be held in a Combined Intelligence Center repository. These 
monks and negatives were uti file in the corps team. Ruth the 
mosaics and the negative* Heir indexed and filed for easy retrieval, 

11 a TecHtiiemriu existed fru .my sumle mosaic it could be retrieved 
and reproduced in a matter of mm'* 

The combined military inlcHiKruc e system provided extensive 
and responsive collection and pnxluction. The estimator bad die 
support he needed, and bis support improved every day. The 
entire system existed to pmvidr timely, accurate, adcuuatc. and 
usalde miliiaiy itHelligewe t« suppciri sound decisions concerning 
coimIlil l lpE rhe war, 
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Developing the CounterinlelStgence Effort 

In mid-1965, ihe Military Assistance Command counterintelli- 
gence rnoiiiffi were quite limited. I 'rider ihe staff supervision of 
ihr Counterintelligence and Security Division of J-2. Military 
Assistance Command, ihe 704th intelligence Corp* Detachment 
provided counterintelligence support to the command and served 
in an advisory role with the South Vietnamese Military Security 
Service. Essentially, tint was tin- r-Kieiu if cjnr rou met intelligence 
capability. Colonel Ceorge McCutchcn undertook the development 
of an adequate counterintelligence organ izal ion. 

With the reorganization of ihe J-2 staff in August 1965, the 
Counterintelligence and Security Division was redesignated ihe 
Counterintelligence Division with three branches: Personnel Se- 
curity, Gimlet intelligence, and Security of Military Information. 
Counterintelligence operations continued under the "(Wih. Intelli- 
gence Corps Detachment. In December 1965 Compnrty B c:f ihe 
Slflth Military Intelligence Battalion arrived in Vietnam and 
absorbed ibe mission, personnel, and equipment of the 704th, 

In Srpinubet I fMlfi ihr ISfjili Military Intelligence Croup 
itiiscd under ihr 1 1 n 1 1 1 M.4 1 14 1 of nolnncl Paul Goodman. The I35lh 
assimilated Company Buf the 519th Military Intelligence Battalion, 
and assumed responsibilitv for executing the Military Awkiance 
Cr>turn.;itiri cmmiei iruelliRenoi miision. 

Cum inning the example set by his predecessors, Cohmel 
dxxlman worked closely with the Military .Security Service, ami 
excellent etiuntcrpan relaiions existed. The increased counter- 
intelligence capability permitted ilir ilrploymeni of counterintelli- 
gence I cairn lo each province of South Vietnam. Often collocated 
with local Military Security Service element, these teams partici- 
pated regularly in combined operation*. Close co-o|ieiatiois was 
essentia] lo the success of our counterintelligence effort, The lack 
of linguists and the inability of occidental* to blend inconspicu- 
ously with the Vietnamese made combined operations not only 
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desirable but netessiTy. Since we required inter preten and trans- 
lators as quickly as possible, Wr had to rely on Vietnamese who 
knew English. 

In order to conduct effective counterintelligence operations 
without infrirvRiiiR upon the sovereignty ot the government of 
Vietnam, official agreements between Military Assistance Command 
and the Republic of Vietnam Armed Forces outlining the param- 
eters of our authority to engage in counterintelligence operations 
were negotiated. 

Throughout J9G6 thr t runs in jiiie-Higc-m c program gradually 
■ in r .= . r 1 1 II i-.i .11 -iiv. ■.iilrnhlv r, \, A i rt.lici of lli.il 

year when the Combined Intelligence Staff became functional. 
Combined Operations expanded. By mid-1967 ■ sophisticated 
Counter i hi exigence apparatus extended to all parts of South Viet- 
nam, Couruerim el licence services were available to every Military 
Assistance Command element and we were continuing la improve 
the effectiveness and efficiency of our programs. 

Countfrinteiligimee Operation* 

Counterintelligence instructions Number I, published in 
Nfarch 1966. was the initial effort to implement a Military Assist 
mice Command counterintelligence standing operating procedure. 
As operations expanded, problems arose concerning command and 
staff relniionshint within the counterintelligence apparatus, am 
>i-i[nnuil]ili[icv release and exchange of counterintelligence infer- 
rikiitiiMt, Funds. ;irnl yiiiitf <.iniraf procedures. The instructions 
\ic tr rrvisrfl and reissued, and in November 1966 work was begun 
on preparing Counterintelligence Instructions Number 2, How- 
ever, the pToljlems presented by the different geographic areas of 
Vietnam hindered the development of procedures that would apply 
without exception tltTougluptii rln- tommy. Consequently, the con- 
cept was changed and the CuiiiUcriilteiligcrue Division started 
preparing a command guide that would become effective in mid- 
1967. 

Within the Vietnamese armed forces, the counterintelligence 
ii ik 1 . ion was assigned lo the Military Security Service which did 
not fall under the control or staff supervision of the J-Z. Joint 
General Staff. Colonel Ko Van Loi. In a Minim v of Elf reuse 
directive issued in August 1966, the Military Security Service was 
nivfji full trspomibiltty for counter intelligence., while organic in- 
lelligfixr elements of other agencies were restricted lo "pure" 
iritdligrwr. activities. Counterintelligence inforrnation collected 
other than by the Military Security Service was to be tunneled into 
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its channels. All intelligence agencies itkftl becAtm- aware or infor- 
mation pertaining to sabotage, subversion, m pHiseiyling were 
obligated immediately to notify the Security Servi<r mi tb.n appro- 
priate invesligiilivc "» punitive action timid be initiated. This 
|>olity probably w;» mi ended m achieve more cfoiiif utilijcation 
nl Mill.-ich.il .in,5 c\;w>b|.Hj. us rrvsmr n>. ,1 go;il kIiuIi ppnnl 
elusive well into 1967- llcrausc of its over-all orientation on dome** 
lie affairs, however, the Military Security Service rciained a great 
interest in political leponing. Yet despite its interest in activity 
against tlir ir^iiur, iw twcivrtl uiciperaliun from the Military 
Security Service to ihe extent of stationing VJ$, personnel in its 
"Ifkc*. 1 enjoyed Arte working relation* wilh Brigadier General 
Nguyen Ngoc Loan, who headed the service as well a* [he National 
Police. I respected him ai a dedicated and professional officer. 

To fariliiaie co-ordination of counterintelligence activities 
anionR ibe UjS. component commands and 10 promote inierservice 
co operation, the Counterintelligence Division established an orien- 
tal ion course fot 1 onion intelligenc e |>erv»nneL Navy and Air 
Force representatives taught the organisation and mission of their 
respective units, and the curriculum included classes on the opera' 
tions of friendly law enforcement and counterintelligence agencies 
in Vietnam, hostile intelligence agencies, the infrastructure, opera- 
tional principles or counterespionage, counter intelligence targets, 
rondui t ihf i t) <i|]rj;iu<i»v saim f control, snid the mining U.5, 
per*miHcl and prisoner program in Southeast Asia. 

Education, as an effective measure for harmonizing joint coun- 
terintelligence efforts, was equally applicable to combined pro- 
grams. Thus, in August 1966, the ComhiiiL-o 1 Intelligence School 
stressed counicrimcUigem <■ tnimiiiom diimed i^aiost ihr infra 
structure. 

The effect of enemy propaganda on U.S*, Vietnamese, and allied 
person 1 1 1- 1 t. -is of particular concern. Oansitterable propaganda had 
been directed by ihe Communist* against V S. servicemen. In 1966, 
combined operations in the HI Corp* area had fven deluged by 
Viet Cong leaflets which, while |ior|xiriiug to provoke disaffrclioo 
and defection from within Che U.S. ranks, aubllely reminded the 
Vietnamese ibai their American counterparts might be vulnerable, 
since ihese leaflets included a Vietnamese nainl.iLioii. To help 
counter this activity all enemy propaganda, material mas col lei ted 
and analyzed in cooperai ion wiib the U.S, Embassy, which retained 
authority for developing cnunterthemet to be used for counter- 
pfropaganda psychological exploitation of enemy weaknesses. 

Upon entry into the Republic of Vietnam, ail arrivals received 
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comprehensive security oriental ion*, including description* nf hos- 
tile intelligence method* and military security. Since UJS. armed 
force* in Vietnam w-ere a prime tarjiri h>: enemy intelligence ef 
forts, everyone was reminded* through the initial and subsequent 
orientations, of hii responsibility for reporting any observed suv 
pictam activity and was told how And to whom to report. 

Security inspections, liaison visits, and countermte Licence 
physical security evaluations were conducted throughout the cam 
mand in order to remind our personnel continually in pi.it i in- 
security. 

The Military Assistance Command installation security pro- 
iM.iiii '.s-.is directed at preventing sabotage. We defined sabotage And 
forwarded the definition 10 Pai iiu Cummami. \\\- <hvelnped a 
v| Hi i fi< directive to cover ctHnilcrvil>m.ige operations. Contingency 
fcmnirivklx^itge plans were prepared for strategical I v ini|>iii t.nn 
areas such as Saigon. We assessed potential vulnerabilities and 
advanced courtier measures to eliminate them, For example, we 
prepared a derailed plan lot the physical security of the fifteen 
power Facilities in the Saigon electric loop system. This planning 
iiiujlvml c cmdui liny, vnhn-t.diiliiy .mt>Min-iiii f<n all Saigon power 
tarilitiri during the period 20 Manch^t April I9G7. The assess 
merit evaluated Ritard forces, alarm systems, pcrimctci lighting, 
physical barriers, and other essential elements ordinarily pan nf a 
regular physical security survey. The over-alt physical security of 
(he E.liilittn U.ii j 1 1 1 1 ! " I. lii l\ y.-inl. tlnnil*h \ u! !H- r,|f » 111 U". Midi 
as poor lighting and families living within compounds were appar- 
ent. Hot h i In- MACV njiiun;i]i<h'r and the Mission Council were 
briefed on the project. The study concl tided t Ei.n tlie Viet Cong 
did present a constant threat to the facilities, with an even more 
likrk i.nj-di being the power lines in Saigon's periphery. Since 
power limp security Mil deemed in essence a civil matter under 
the aegis of the Vietnamese authorities, it was suggested that the 
t'.S. Agency, lui liiinu.iiiini.il IVw-lnpinciu, which had both police 
and public worlds advisers counseling the Vietnamese. Ik- designated 
the logical agency to havt primary raponsfMUty for insuring 
adequate maintenance for the physical security nf (be power 
facilities. 

As an outgrowth of these early efforts to protect the Saigon 
power system, the Combined Security Committee was established 
under the directorship of the Chief of the Saigon Municipal Police 
to safeguard U.S. and allied personnel and installation* iigaimt 
Viet Cong terrorism. Measures such as the one* taken en behalf 
of installation security began to nunifcu a i "-operative spirit evi- 
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deuced not only on the governmental level but among the people 
as well. Thus,, the Citizens Incentive Rewards Program was used 
successfully in support of security (unctions by enlisting the co- 
operation of the Vietnamese public to report Communis! terror- 
tit*, sapper*, and the like. 

In April 1967 another directive established criteria for desifi- 
natirtg critical and kry inMidl4tiH.nn in Military Assistance Com- 
mand, A critical installation by definition was one of "such vital 
importance that its loss or severe damage" would email "unaccept- 
able delay or reduction in U.S. ability to wage war" or 'nuK 
major revision in the overall tactical planning of the war." Lom 
of a key iiutallaiion would, in general, lumper U.S. ability to 
concinue the nuiFlNr Appmpi Luc ■ • mi manners were assigned 
responsibility for these installations. Commanders without an or- 
ganic counterintelligence capability were enjoined to request 
assistance from iheir next higher headquarters, 

Security of Military Information 

The disclosure program in Vietnam for releasing clarified in- 
formation 10 our allies was a significant development that had 
great bearing on U.S, policy for security of military informal inn. 
Our policy was based on [he concept that the combined intelli- 
gence program demanded a free exchange of classified informal inn 
among all pamrijianu that ititcElinmcr personnel oiling fide by 
side, working on the same project, and Rghting the amc enemy 
should have equal access co all available data. A lesser policy could 
only Hinder our efforts to seek out the enemy, foster mistrust, and 
inhibit the maintenance of mutual rc*pcn -inrl rinifinYru c. As n 
first Hep, maintaining classified information that could not be 
released in any of the combined centers was forbidden. This step 
drew criticism from many of the Americans involved in the com. 
bincd program because they insisted that such data were essential 
to tPteir fain. Consequently, a list was prepared of all documents 
vital 10 the combined intelligence mission bearing (he NOFORN 
{no foreign dissemination) caveat. We sent the list to the Defense 
Intelligence Agency with the request that it lie reviewed with a 
goal of deleting the caveat*. This pirxrclucr- v. . :i::u- consuming, 
bui (\rtitoa1ly almost every document on the list was approved 
for release. For other than NOFORN information, my efforts 
secured an exception, to uJtiriiuil policy that gave General West' 
moreland broad authority to disclose intelligence information 
classified through lop secret, both Department of Defense and non- 
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Department of Defense originated, lhal pertained to hostile Ktfvi- 
ti« in Southeast Asia. Release would be based on the need 10 
know as determined by the U.S. element concerned, This repre- 
sented a hrcakth rough in the combined intelligence program and 
greatly faciliL&tcd opera tions. 

In implementing the dLtrlosure Authority, the Counterinirlli 
gence Division published memoranda 10 serve as guides for the 
J-? staff in providing information to our allies, One officer within 
each division was designated the point of contact for releasing 
information lo allies. Anyone within a division might bring to him 
thr rtrk unif mi to be released. If uncertainties about releasing the 
materials arose, ihe jjotin of n om.u i had recourse in ihe Oounter- 
iiiidl jyriin- Divuiim wheic thr dist losnre nflVcr. appoin ted hy the 
division chief, would t evolve- the problem. No mandatory require- 
ments dictated that dissemination Autrrniacically be approved: in 
fact, a prerequisite was lh.it some benefits would accrue to the 
United States as a result of the disclosure. Upon receiving a re- 
quest for permission to release classified information, the disclosure 
officer determined if current criteria were met. If not authorized, he 
informed the requester of ihe rationale for denial. The Disclosure 
OflVe maintained files of all disclosures, and ihe point of contact 
in each division kept records of any disclosures he had allowed. 

■Security of military information was the focal point for a 
significant intelligence effort in the Republic of Vietnam. The 
employment of local laborers on all military Ui%n complicated the 
security program. Further, the tremendous increase in UJJ. units 
and the expansion of the U.S. role brought forth an avalanche of 
classified documents and material. The need for an accurate ac- 
counting system was obvious. After a command- wide inventory of 
rl.itsi fied doc umrnu was iniiiaird, rhe fVuinTerinielligence Division 
instituted ,i picjfii.nn to miner ihr ruaniThrt of leoret and top secret 
items held hy I'S unit* in Vietnam, Command emphasis was 
iLjijilinl to nu rniT.iK r "lie reduction in classified inventories, A 
monthly report was required to show the number of classified 
itiM umenta on hand at the beginning and end of the reporting 
period, the number of new documents generated, the number 
destroyed, rhe number dispatched, and ihe number downgraded. 
Within the Military Assistance Command staff, security control 
officer wrre required to attend a special training course before 
assuming their security oiuies. Thin mining, betides mating ihem 
knowledgeable of Military Assistance C omm and security policies 

.mil procedure*. itrrM.nl nif>rt vmmi of vrurity measures and pra<- 

tices within the naff offices and continuous security education. 
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F.Keciition of the document security projrram MM the responsi- 
bility of a Arid gride officer obtained specifically for thai task From 
the Mil! [.it v l<oM.mre Command Adjutant l.eneral. With a coun- 
■t-t 11 1 [<■] I igrin e tt-jin ciF seven agents, he conducted inspections, And 
m> mity check* to ascertain and evaluate compliance with Military 
\.smt.nue Command security regulations, provided technical; as 

snt.irii r, .ind mi|h i ■, ned \hr training nf ihr vi mity MUiM'il nfTiLfl\. 

II ihc< la.ssiFied hUh niui-nt\ required intrusive protection, » eijo 
did the information which they contained. In October 1965. a 
comuerintell tgence directive focused attention on security of elassv 
fled operational plans. All major Military Assistance Command 
.utilities involved in o|>tt.ii ion.il planning were mule responsible 
both for com|iartmentali7aiion of various dement* oE the plnnnitiR 
-l ill iiiilumi.'ing njinplrle bimlt.n i ty isilfi any ftivro pl.it L) .!•.■! in! 
Insuring that individual elements of the over-all pbs) were not dis- 
closed to person* nut having a verified need n> It now, PnMrduirs 
were thus commanded for the activities to effect situation* to 
afford each element only that information necessary to prepare 
its component part of a plan. 

Interest in security permeated all levels of the tactical and 
advisory chains of command- The rather simple-, unsnphisticttrtl 
, h.ir.t, ti<T oF the enemy disguised Im crtrnplr-%, Highly ctTurient 
hue I licence system. The insurgents" use of informer* and .litems 
could have limited the allied effort. Further, it is doubtful that the 
average U.S. nfFieei en rulisn-d ih.im rvn .■ | »| m n Li mi ihc cxiem uE 
the Communist col In- lion effort rvm though die Coon irii tit e-ll i- 
Retire Division pLurd maximum eanphavis ncs educating tEiem 1 1 ► 
the security lm/aids £ >mf milling, the command daily. 

The extensive Use of local Vietnamese in administrative, togis- 
tk.il. .Hid miiiodial services made VS. facilities vulnerable to pene- 
tration and ptevriUed a serious challenge to the counterintelligence 
program. We Alleviated the prohlem somewhat by requiring diar 
Vielnamese full-time employees receive a favorable personnel secur- 
ity invest igat ion from the Vfiliiary Security Service, but hiring 
hordes of unscreened day laborer* Fnt mmiotih lioo .mil timihu t.isLs 
constituted a continuing danger. Command attention was focused 
on the threats to security, and detailed, extremely restrictive di- 
rectives served to remind all personnel of their security responsi- 
bilities. Widespread nve <if counterintelligence services, particular- 
ly inspections and technical surveys, improved the security posture 
of the command. Announced and unannounced inspect ions re- 
vealed inattention to basic security in the early days, but improve- 
ment! noted in subsequent inspection! indicated thai our security 
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education programs and increased command intcrrst were 
achieving some success, 

F.WJl :h.i lu . Miimn \"^r m, <■ < :,:.inm.ir.i! h.i- .1 |- ' J 1 1 1 lir.nl- 

quarters. Army Regulation 38Q-5, Safeguardi'ifi [Ufcn>c Informa- 
tion, wau used as [lie basis for the command information security 
pingmiBt 2nd a directive was prepared to adapt ihc statutory re- 
quirement} to the situation Ln Vietnam. We had to insure that ihe 
iiirrHiii.il inn was available to threw; who needed it; therefore, the 
protective measures had to be realistic, yet achievable. For example, 
storage recjuirements were modified to fit the capabililin of tactical 
linlH and advisory teams. Another as|>ect concerned security elasii- 
fuation* and marking. Hecause of combined operation* with the 
Virittamrtc, it was m be exjM.ried that a common need existed for 
;u.cr« to trtiiirivr riant. A rnni|>aiihlc mm ttrity system was essential 
in Jut thet.nme oF the rrirrthined concept. Wc agreed to honor each 
oilier '» reuii].ili<mft fttl In afford the rcijiii"*d protection to each 
other'* clarified inhumation. To avoid confusion and preclude the 
mixuken impression that all information uas freely cxi.hiirkyr.ihle, 
security classification* were marked only In the language of thr 
originator or projxinent of a document. In a similar vein, all the 
allied forces in Vietnam accepted each other's personnel security 
policies. The ■Hllljli-itiini.il i.-, -mpli-VM-.il r>f ihe military establish- 
ment demanded uritpiesiiuning co-opcrathHi amung the mum her*. 

The Counterintelligence Division also wAJ charged with 
developing the original files on Americans who were reported 01 
missing in action or captured. The value of such records ii evident 
Prei twr hicigrapluV anil ich-jirif" .ninni <Lhji fa* ili rated ihc evaluation 
of report* OF privtmer sightings aii<l assists I m n hniiig or confirm- 
ing North Vietnamese and Viet Cong announcement) about Ameri- 
cans who were being detained. The escalation of the T, -5 rftVm, 
particularly the increase tn missing and captured men as a revull 
of the air war, eventually made the task unman, ifieahk and tin' 
C< u 11 in- 1 init'lligence Division was relieved of tins responsibility. 

1 believed that ee-ntm-dup »«cli n% General Dwight □. Eisen- 
hower exercised in World War II should be instituted. I requested 
that experts be placed on temporary duty with me in Saigon for 
planning. Three outstanding keserve officers, Colonel James J. 
McHale, UJ&. Air Force Reserve; Lieutenant Colonel Benjamin 
flcildlierg, U.S. Army Reserve; and Commander Charles Hein- 
lnK-lceb L\&. Naval Reserve, were made available to me. I hc\ 
prepared draft jilatu for iirmed fnirrs. civil, and prisoner of wit 
i raiMjuhijv Thcw plans wciv 1 <iiii|n|i-h.c1 in NE.inh I f Hn6. They 
were furnished to all sections of the Military Assistance Command 
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staff and component OMBflUndert for detailed planning and 
riiiiHijjh the Commander in Chief. I'iwific, lo the Defence ] ni*-lli- 
fence Agency for information. I he decision was never made t« 
impose censorship; however, we were ready. 

Commnnifntiom Security 

The day I became j-2 r I request ed and received general staff 
responsibility for (he formulation of jKiliiy governing communi- 
cations security. The signal officer to eitabliih <uch tec uriiy 
within J-2 policy. All Other staffs were made rcn]KJi«inlc ft»r 
reviewing their activities for security consideration*, Security of 
communications, as a result, proved mainly An admiimi 
matter for the j-S staff: It provided guidance and tasking [0 th* 
com municat ions security support elements of the Service crypto- 
logic agencies in devising plans for supporting Military Assistance 
(Command and [In- nnii|;-'in iir commands;: it validated third- 
rouniry requirements U>\ t rimmuniraikms security material; and 
it promoted a staff visit program to check adherence linoinmunira- 
t ions security policies and procedures, at all echi-hm* In tin- mcan- 
time, the signal officer's staff had manly practical concern such a 
insuring that communications systems installed and operated by 
VS. forces met trie published security standards; advising Viet- 
namese and other commanders on the design, installation, and 
operation of communications systems to achieve communications 
security objectives; and formulating plans for introduction of MM 
vrcurity equipment or material in Vietnam. 

Within tin- Vu'llLurn-M- |i.tnl t. rl1r3.il ^t,il7 thr 1 7 had 

trip inability for eommutiicinmiv security 2nd thr f 2 h.nl i»nlv 
an intelligence liaison mission. 

With the increased VS. activity, security malpractices were 
bound to multiply. The Counterintelligence Division wasted little 
lime in developing standing operating procedures designed to 
enhance security. The first directive was published in October 
IW5 and covered conventional telephone and voice common Lt a • 

hum ] In irkplnuu'. .1 lunxrnietn iratixrrLis>ii> 4 1 c ivhine 

extensive and cmiirinHi u*aj;r w.is icijnLncl hv ihr iii^'ihv inrl 
nuiubeT of daily aciiottt rcpreienced a potent i;il I v |>nilinc and 
irli,iE>le sounc of intrlli^-in i- for an enemy. In addition, telephone 
conversations within Vietnam lo terminals outside the Saigon 
area were transmitted by radio besides being routed through 
switchboards opera led by or accessible to local nationals. We 
directed staff officer!! to become "aware of ihr vulnerability of the 
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telephone and, within their respective sections, insure through 
supervision thai personnel remain rd *tm urity const ioui when using 
it n-leplnuie." In l)rnnif>t-r .iiiihthri diienive ;tLi«ii|Kiijiin K thr 
"out front" philosophy-enhanc rd c;i>hirmiinfltfclWI security, com- 
pelling thai communications security requirement* be confide tnl 
during thr planning phase of all type* of operations, lo in< ludr 
methods and procedures lo protect communications from enemy 
rX]il<iil.iLiun. t'. i!Sl].Hi|lrlH i. ■ • 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 • I r were cnjnillcd in <|i'vc!ijfi 
and institute communications security programs and provide (he 
Counterintelligence Division copies ul implementing instructions. 

Cryptographic securtiy was singled out for special attention, 
since it was '"one of thr most sensitive and closely held categories 
of classified information," Units* specifically authorized. U.S. 
adviser* employing operations < tides were imptarrri iuji to store 
$ucK material lover iK.hi battalion level and then only under 
augmented provisions. Unauthorized access to cryptographic inFm- 
maiion constituted a serious hazard bordering on compromise, 
which had to be reported as a physical security violation. Indeed, 
both allies and civilian employees were considered in a different 
light when seen through the eyes of communications security 
specialists: providing communications security aid to foreign gov- 
ernments was allowed only after approval and guidance had been 
extended by national communications security authorities. Pre- 
requisite consultation through channel* 10 the Coumrrimclligrncc 
Division proved necessary before such assistance became available 
lo allied force?. 

A different appreciation for communication security raised 
some problems. For example, the same sensitive operational in- 
formation passed by secure means in U.S. communications might 
be transmitted concurrently over the telephone by an allied ele- 
ment, Even within our own forces iKere were instances of partial 
disregard for security when commanders, sometimes failed to ob- 
serve all the communication* standard]. Still, Mimidctahlr progress 
was made in ihr Grid uF c imiuiilmjh uiioiis set uijty and thr CounieT' 
jiudhynm- Division achieved commendable tucttu in hMMMinj 
the over-all comniiJiiii.jni.rKu sec urity posture of the < cHiunand. 
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lntclligena- Support 

Management 

A* the Military Attiwance Command intelligence organization 
grew, w sought managerial feptili that would bdliuic iupcrviiion 
of our many programs. On SO Au.n«M IPfi'i tin- iinmaiioti «E a 
management division vra% directed, 

First, we sought lo overcome the lark of continuity wjilijn ibr 
intelligence- staff that resulted From the policy of one year tout*. 
Two courses of action were followed. First, we produced directives 
and memoranda lo cover recurring functions and enjoined every 
officer to keep a functions manual thai could be passed to his. snc- 
CCftor. insuring a ready reference devigntd to answer questions 
about bit job. Fur those functions. ib,n itrnwrd divisional lines, a 
diicrtivc win pulilNml SYxt, wc piummcd tomirmity by encour- 
aging key people to extend, and many at all level* did, 

The Comprehensive Intel licence Program, developed lo pro- 
vide a mean* for keeping abreast of the statu* of J-'l staff actions, 
was first initiated at a rime when more than 150 major projects 
were under way, and management problem* were many. The 
program centered around production of a review and analysis rhari 
inai maimed by rarh action cjflicct Uu cub i»[ bb jmijnK. The 
chart hrieOy described ihe projt-ii .mil it* ohjcriivcj. status, trend, 
analysis, and anion*. From ibis record a (cuph h-iVl ting monthly 
activities pin* a brief synopsis sheet was produced. Later redcig 
luird ibe Reiirtv and Analysis Program, the t imcipichensive Intel- 
ligent r Pir^tarn pimided summarized data by which I he progress 
of til J-2 funr tii ins Kinld be assessed. This important manage- 
ment Hnh| enabled it* to foresee possible problem areas and pre- 
scribe corrective action before intelligence capabilities suffered. 

Repetitive measures for improving ihr rffuienry of ibr Miliuiy 
Assistance Command intelligence organization and the j-2 Malf 
were necessary. In May ItWfi a management ttinrey mi initiated 
in J-2 to identify thoM *r«M in organisation, function*, and 
staffing iliac required modifications lo accomplish assigned fnnc- 
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iions. Through tli i-. mrdium the snmntliKM i>f the J-2 organiza- 
tional structure wa* insured, the delegation of responsibilities and 
assignment of functions were facilitated, and the incidence of 
duplication of effort among, the divisions and branches was reduced. 

One of ihe most perplexing problems faced by the military 
intelligence organ izaiton in Vietnam concerned ihr timeliness of 
reports. We sough; i" in-,: ill in i nielli gnu r ■ i-MLi i ■ , .n ,<ll IimtIi an 
appreciation or ihe important? h if getting inmnititiion m hHd 
commanders in luffick'nl limr Cot them lo act upon it. I requited 
that every information report include a timeliness block. Each 
fi-llicn wIki irii limed a report had to record the time he made the 
informal ion available to the commander who could act an it. My 
special assistant. Captain Strachan, monitored these actions and 
notified me when they were not timely— a procedure which 
precipitated an admonish mint tci ilir trqiomihlr iKflurt, Rapid 
transmission oi iuti I lii^im r iiif<u m.n inn prmcd nhi-ays l m.Litei 
of prime interest, and the J-2 naff grew very proficient in the 
rxpeditious dispatch of "hot" reports. 

Of all the techniques, procedures, or managerial tools em- 
ployed by Military Assistance Command J-2 in the roni unions 
campaign to improve efficiency •■\n*tl up juch i-ssiu^, :ind e-xjictiite 
dissemination of inielligrnre, Jininni.ni hui urulinthicdly u-.iv ihe 
moil valuable. The unlimited potential of computers presented a 
real challenge r<i the imaginative and innovative »piril of the in- 
telligence Siaff, and maximum effort was devoted to adapting 
intelligence functions lo these machines. 

A* G— 2 of U.S. Army, Pacific. 1 had ccmdmicri ,ni iMcini^r 
(durational program an autainatiou For my »taff in Hawaii, I had 
also become familial 11 i ■ I ■ the KMA smi.^r .iml ntiis^.il v^irin 

i ■ nited to establish .uhihm.hi is mkw :i\ p*Ksible, My requests 

for equipment, trained personnel, space, and funds fell on umym 
pathetic ears, 1 received 110 help, I knew what I wanted, so 1 re- 
quested I'arific Comm.Hid in survey my needs, l'hey suppoiied 
my requests, but it would lake many months to fill them. 

However* I discovered within the J-2 staff Lieutenant Lilly, 
who was enterprising in addition to being IBM trained. After a 
genrral discussion about the desired capability he set out to acmm< 

plisb hii mission. The first obstacle hr vn iiteml w.is ihe 

refusal of the Adjutant General's office 10 accept intelligence input 
because of classifications. However, the visit to the Adjutant Gen- 
erals office uas fruitful in another Wayt Lieutenant Lilly salvaged 
a card pum h m.ichiiu> iIi;li h:irt Ih-cii damaged in shipment. He 
repaired the machine himself, then trained an operator, and the 
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J-2 staff m, Iciist cunld punch its own card*, Later he discovered a 
computer van being used in conjunction with imagery interpreta- 
tion. He arranged ill transfer to Tan Son Nhut where, placed in 
a *hed ai tlir Combined Intel licence Center, it hecarae the J-2's 
lint computer facility. Little hy little, .utilitional equipment fell 
into our hands, much of it scrounged, enough SO that in February 
1906 the automatic data processing system began operating. Some 
months later, plans were included for the acquisition and installa- 
lion of a computer within the J-2 area of the new .Military 
Assistance Command headquarters under construction neai Tan 
Vm \liui .Utci .iw i'Ttaitling the special construction necessary to 
install tlir equipinnM pwgTa mined foT use hy the intelligence sta if , 
Lieutenant Colonel Edward M. Cudcly was detailed to oo-nrdi nate 
with thr vugim-cn and insure that the computer requirement* were 
incorporated into the plans for the building The J-2 area within 
the new headquarters was huitt to accommodate the modern equip 
ment on order that would contribute so importantly to the accom- 
plishment of ittr- in id licence mission in the years to come. 

The fiscal accounting and supervision of Intelligence Contin- 
gency Funds was another Management Division concern and one 
which 1 considered extremely important. Before ] January 1966, 
this support for Military Assistance Command was, provided by 
the U.S, Navy. These fundi were idrtiiifwd by (he Navy a* Collec- 
tion and Classification of I nform.it ion funds, and their use was 
limited to the support of ilic Military Assistance Command intelli- 
gence advisory activities of the Republic of Vietnam. U.S. Army 
and Air Force intelligence activities were provided Funding support 
hy their fjarrnt organizations at the theater level. Control and ad 
iiiini',1 ution of Collection and Classification of Information funds 
left much to be desired from both an administrative and an npera- 
linmjl point of view. I had no control over the Intelligence Con- 
tingency Funds support for Army and Air Force intelligence 
activities since their reporting channels wctr i<> their parent organi- 
zations located outside the Republic of Vietnam. Responsive fund 
<.tjp|mii vlunqwd behind in the rapidly changing operational situa- 
tion, encumbered as it was by extremely long lines of communica- 
tion to the support base. Centralized control over intelligence 
operations was inadequate because each operating intelligence unit 
funded its hiwii operations. This, in many cases, muim llmN-d in tin- 
lack of effective co-ordination of intelligence operations. 

] knew that the most effective meant to control intelligence 
operations was to con mil thr purse strings. To this end I requested 
the assignment of l.ieiiieuau! Colonel {then Major} Autmer 
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Acklcy. Jr.. to my staff to set up in Intelligence Contingency Funds 
Clan B Agew account. Colonel AcVlcy "as appointed the Class 11 
Agcni, and Lhr account was activated on I January 1906. At the 
pmc lime A si-finding operating procedure was published which 
provided for the administration, supervision, utilization, and con- 
tT«l of Intelligent r Contingency Funds within the Republic of 
Vietnam. A similar siandinn njK-raijng procedure applicable to the 
Collection and CUuificalion IhI-'iiiuihuj funds was published 
at the same cime, and supervision of ibew funds .dso c.icilc- u»id<-i 
clu- tliirci eonirol of Colonel Acklcy, The advantages of this ctntial- 
ired rnnttol here readily apparent: all intelligence nperitlioni re- 
quite*! J-2 siaff approval l>efore funding support could be 
provided. In addition, funds were now immediately available to 
mc for the fullwt fHphmiatitHi <d latins of opportunity such as 
high-level defectori and the Volume** Informant Program. 

Fund support of all intelligence Activities in ihc Republic of 
Vietnam was now under my direct control with the exception of 
those activities sponsored by the Air Force, which maintained an 
independent fund support channel. A higher degree of professional' 
im\ Mf well 14 a more rapid response to iniel licence requirements 
resulted from ihit c etuialiird tomml of Iimd support. 

In addition m the problem of decentralized fund control, the 
acquisition u\ inicllivrim- ti|iiL|unrnt of all typo, from small 
camer» to rxirtmrly expensive intelligence production equipment, 
presented major obstacles. In practically every case, intelligence 
units arriving in Viei nam came equipped with items of intelligence 
equipment completely unsuitcd to their missions there. It was 
necessary that the right equipment he obtained and issued to using 
units rapidly ,ls possible I rlitrn Ird Colonel Ar.fc.lry iiv establish 
.in intelligence equipment control point which had ;ts its mitsicin 
the row nil over pmcuTemrnt and distribution of aM intelligence 
equipment in the Republic of Vietnam, This activity was estab- 
lished <m I February 1966, and through it we were able to shift 
equipment lietween units In use ii to the fullest and to satisfy 
nperalinnal requirements. 

The operational iiiHiiriiir pmshlnl by thr Intelligence Contin- 
gency Funds ami the- Collection and Classification of Information 
funds and by tmrlltgmc r niotpinrni resources bring duet tly under 
mv innlTol a Mr its e< I -i iriiirr i.ijiid iicid rffeclise rrsjHinsr In Unlit.il 
requirements. SfH-i'ialix-d equipment could 1w:-aud was in some 
cases— procured in a matter of hours and placed in the bauds of 
the user. The primary lesson to be learned from these operations 
has that provisions for Intelligence Contingency Funds and special 
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equipment support should l>c otJ( I »ti*lifcl in tin- joint mmmand 
headquarters a* early as possible. .V hmg as iijieTJiHrnal control 
is retained at joint stall level, fund and equipment toiurol mun 
lir humeri at that level also. I owe much to the dedication, jhm«- 
verarm\ jih! csqjcntse nf Colonel Ackley in i-sialilislun^ and rii.ni 
ai;iiiK iliis vital f»ioj>iam. 

Finally, * daily staff roiiferenre 4 lp facilitate co-OTdina t i on of 
effort* within the military intelligence community for avoiding 
duplication and t« teq» me advised of [he furrcnt intelligence 
Mrn.iciiMi was necessary, The cm t fercnee served as a fonim tn air 
problems, and elicit the expertise nf the intelligence siafF in ir 
wiving these problems. The Military Assistance Command science 
adviser Bill MrMillinn. nt rny imiiaticui became an enthusiastic 
cUily participant in these conferences and attempted to have imple- 
mented many ideas for new equipment and technique* that arose 
there, 

The J-2 concept for ifir organisation of the Military Assist .inre 
CommaiHl Intelligence Data Handling Sarins was lmwl iqxin ilir 
requirenuMit fnt nm separate facilities became «f security TCHriC" 
tMM. These facilities would lie mutually suppiTtiu^ The First wat 
for production processing of reteauble data tisinR automatic data 
processing equipment at the Combined Intelligence Crntr-i and the 
use of fr*MA Filesearch equipment for the automated storage and 
retrieval of documents ai the Combined Document Exploitation 
Center, The second was for processing of sensitive data from all 
sources within J-2 using both automatic data processing equip- 
ment arid the KM A Filesearch equipment. 

The development ol ilir J 2 Intelligence l>.ita 1 1 .nulling Sys- 
tems began in tin- fall oF l%a ivhrri an FMA Kilt-scan h animri.ih<l 
document stnragr ami rrtiieval svstrm was i.-.;m hirtl tn provide a 
rapid meant to ret rieve data fmrn juir-irogatimi rq^ijis :irsd nam 
latrn rafitnrerl documents. This cqnipment was rut! into n|x^ratimi 
at the Combined Document F.xploiuu Ion Center and by June 
]0fW had the largest microfilmed data base nf ans I A] V *s^it-m in 
the intelligence community. Over 9,000 feei of microfilmed docu- 
ments were included and on file at the* Combined Drxumrnt 
Exploitation Center. 

This system was highly sue r fitful, and (fir tisane factor mdiratnl 
that a second set *ii the same e^uipinc-iit was needed A set was 
ordered in January 1967 with deliscry expected in May. This 
equipment was put in operation at the Combined Document 
Exploitation Center as an interim location until it khjIiI Ik- tum-rd 
to the J-Z area of the new Military Assistance Command head- 
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quarters. The two kU of equipment would make J-2 able to 

handle nrlcaaahlr 4 1 ■ k i m ■. .it tin- t jmibinetl IV* uinem F.xploiia- 

ijiiil (."■cuter jJttJ rHHiieUMS.ilik nt wn\ili\r :I:jh. LitlLrtklt witlii.ll | 'J 

To In: jWc Im'Uti to ilisM-iiii[i:ii-r .mil cxplnit t(ii» indexed 
microfilm, a 16-mro, repT«*lucl«on camera was ordered, This would 
en-able m to copy the FMA indexed microfilm and disseminate 
I6nim. film cartridges to field units and other intelligence users, 
Thirty-five 1 6 mm. reader printers, were alto ordered for disiribu- 
I inn Chi these USCrs. 

In h-hnuiy 19fifi autoiu.ii u d.w.t pnx cUing operations started 

■■villi Ik-3 i uivHj-d clcuiu .il .ii tin.; cci.ii Utm-s iinl.illnl in i ^ | I 

able vans parked next lo the Combined Intelligence Center, The 
first equipment used was the basic punch card accounting m-n limes 
Twelve files were initially selected for machine operations thai 
would provide the most immediate payoff. 

In August 1M6 the Combined Intelligence Center received an 
]|5M HUI card computer and additional peripheral equipment. In 
January 1967 a second mull naid Mimpuier, an HIM MHO, and a 
hi. '7 plotter iw-tr ,l i Li L ci L u* the equipment. Also in May I9f>7 tlu- 
IBM HOf comptuer was upgraded u* a tftK memory with si* 
magnetic tape drives. This mure than doubled the center's pro- 
duction capacity. Ai the same lime the IBM 1131 computer was 
upgraded lo a magnetic tape system that could provide machine 
listings and plot simutianeously. 

We chose to provide automated support to ihe nonsensitive data 
base at the Combined Iturlliijijn r Center First since it had the 
greatest applieatiem th,n houM lie di-tu-ttiin.itcd to the KIOK USCn 

In the area of iiutomaiic cLtia prejccssioi; support For J-2 and 
thr M iivitivc iUu\. the Comm:ntdcr in Chief. Pacific, and ihe De- 
Fciisr riit^lli^fiHc Agency concurred in a second computer facility 
for J-2 in the new Military Assistance Command headquarters 
tmitdinx to process nonreleasabte and sensitive data. An 1 KM HOI 
computer was the minimum equipment that would meet J-2 J i 
immediate need*. Honvever, this would provide for only limited 
exjiamion. Tlnrefon- ii was anticipated ibal the Defense Inlelli- 
■.tiiii' Agency ucjiiUI approve a larger computer, either an I1SM 
1410 or an IBM M« mihdel 

Within the J-2 Management Division there was an I nielli- 

iiruie \Y.ti.i H-llldSiuu; Systems hi.nn Ii with Iwii secliotts, .111 BIA 

section for automated document storage and retrieval and art auto* 
mafic data processing section. Tn the Combined Intelligence Center 
ilicir u-is itu :iuiorci.itii data processing branch. The Intelligence 
Data Handling System* Branch of the Management Division pro- 
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vidrnl guidance to Combined Intelligence Certlet automatic data 
processing and Combined Document Exploitation Center FMA. 
The future J-2 Intelligence Data Handling Systems organization 
contemplated a division with an automatic data, processing branch 
«if tPO sections, one fur J-2 and one fof the Combined Intelligence 
Crrkirr. *nd an FMA branch with (wo icctiom. «ur ft»t }-1 jnd 
one for the Combined Document Expbmauon Center. 

The Management Division also was responsible for supervising 
the construction projects for various Military Assistance Command 
J-2 and Joint Ccneral Staff J-2 activities. The construction 
program for J - 2 encompassed ajip"i*imjtrly So". 7 million. Of this 

amount S^.T millori w." pr.inTjmm^l f"r <lir i 'imlluf liotl of 

eighteen combined interrogation centers. The balance h if million 
was programmed against I be Combined Intelligence Center com- 
plex. The eighteen combined interrogation centers were located 
from as far north as Hue lo Bac Lieu in the south. The program 
encompassed three different sire facilities. The largest, the Com- 
bined Military Interrogation Center, win funded at $450,000 and 
was located in the Saigon area. This facility, which had tixty-one 
permanent detention cells, including two temporary holding cells, 
became operational on 30 November 1966. Final cost for the struc- 
ture came to $1 million. 

In addition io ihc- Combined Military Interrogation Center, 
ihrcc corpf-itie facilities were programmed for Barn Hoa, Pirikti. 
.irirt D;i NanR. The corps center was somewhat smaller than the 
combined center in (hat it had only a 26-man fell capacity. The 
cost of these facilities was programmed at $246,000 each. The 
corps center at Da Nang, near Marble Top Mountain, wis to be 
■ 1 1 in pitted by lair AuguM i*F I9fi7. 

The remaining' fourteen interrogation centers were division 
size and were referred to as nwnhined division interrogation 
renters. The capacity of each center was lo be an IB-man cell block. 
[ Mr r.ic iliiiet were cosled at SIH'-'.CKH) each. The center at Ban Me 
Th urn wu completed and officially accepted hy the Joint General 
Staff on 26 April 1567. Const ruction started on the center at Hue 
on I April |fNi7. The remaining twelve centers were in various 
stage* of const ruction-design at acquisition of real estate, for 
instance— in June 1967. 

I 1 '■■ Com! il Intelligence Center complex construction 

started in late January of I966, and the facility was occupied on 
10 December of that year. A phom lab in the rear of the center 
wit under construction. In addition we requested that the Com- 
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bined Document Exploitation Center be expanded by approxi- 
mately I.SM square feel, 

Rim re J -2 combined construction requirement* envisioned 
thr t uniiructinn i>i a Military Security Service complex, The re- 
quest along with the bask plans was submitted and approved, 

Plans and Training 

Two principal duties were assigrini tu the Plans and Training 
Division. The Fine was the J-2 input tn the Combined Campaign 
Plan which Kt forth the priori tie*, goals, and objective! of Mili- 
tary Assistance Command, the Republic of Vietnam Armed Force*, 
and Free World Military Assistance Forces for the conduct of the 
war. \Vir.hiu J-? we recojnm>e tl tin- Combined Campaign Plan a* 
an excellent vehicle for promoting the combined intelligence con- 
cept, and the Intelligence Annex was prepared in * combined effort 
by Colonel Loft and my staff*, The professionalism and excellence 
reflected by the Intelligence Annex elicited high praise, 

A second function of the Plans and Training Division con- 
cerned mapping. charting, nrtd geodesy, The scope of Military 
Assistance Command interest in mapping and charting extended to 
Army topographic maps. Air Force aeronaut Leal charts. Navy hydro- 
gTjpbie cbarn. .m<l survey control data (an Army responsibility) 
as well a* aramcrotH Tainted products necessary to support combat 
forces inch as terrain studies, flight information publication*, gazet- 
teer*, and tide tables. In area, the primary concern was the South 
Vietnam land mass and Lit immediate tactical rone, alihnLtgh ,<ll 
of .Southeast Asia was included in the program. 

With the relatively iuddeni increase in tactical units, the de- 
mand for m;\[n skyrocketed. An initial stock of some three million 
inapt ^nd charts was obtained from the map depot in Japan and 
Tsat combined with tin- m.ips mi hand in the Military Assistance 
Command Training Aids Section. At the same time, two F.ngincci 
topographic units, the 569th Engineer Company (Top o gr a p h y ) 
(Corp*) and the 547th Engineer Platoon (Map Depot), were 
brought to Vietnam to develop the Military Assistance Command 
charting, mapping, and geodesy capability, tn the interim, direct 
air ihiprtKnts From the United States together with continued 
support From Japan enabled map requirement* to be met. 

By October 1966, map siockage met the needs of the command. 
In April 1967, the new 1:250,000 Joint Operations graphic map 
series began arriving, with coverage of North and South Vietnam, 
Laos, and most of Cambodia by the end of May. This map was 
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received in two ver*iuiiv une for ground use and ilic other For air 
operations. In mid- 1 966, the very pflfmllf pi<tnmap Mantd 10 
arrive Ln Vietnam. It w^sa photo-bated, color-tnieruifird map sup- 
plement prodtbted at a scale of 1:25,000, intended for ww liy the 
small unit leader. Captured maps were particularly important linre 
Viet Cong piste names often varied from rhe South Vietnamese 
pwernmtm designations. Because of their value during interroga- 
tions, Viet Cong maps were trpicxl«c nl in monoi ■fnorne print ;ind 
distributed to win ted usru in the intelligence community. 

Wrathrr 

Metenrolugir^l »ervirr% were provided to Military Aaitutnce 
Command f>y i h<; Sfnnhe.ni |oi»t Operations Weather Center 
via three media; oral briefings, including a weekly hsu-fini; for 
Ctrteral Westmoreland: a daily written and pictorial weather Fore- 
niM for South Vietnam and all of Southeast Asiar and specific daily 
weatheT forecasts for individual ground operations in the Republic 
of Vietnam. Weather support for major combat operations was 
provided by U.S. Ait Fori e kujiImi \w.oln-r ir.Ltns of ifir fitfi 
Weather Squadron picjuTrd iactn.il forn.iit*. The vxn Wniir 
of the irtcr ill iix'icoroUiKiral program evoked praise from General 
Westmoreland to the effect that "no other U.S. military com- 
mander ever had the advantage of the outstanding weather support 
which I had. at rny cti*|xnal," 

In the early days we had a serious problem in trying to gel 
vuRh ient weather data to permit the preparation of accurate fore- 
ram and to maintain data on current conditions throughout the 
country. The solution was surprisingly simple hui extremely 
MjcreufiLl We again called it|>on the Special Force* to provide a 
service vital to the command— weather reporting. The A detach- 
ments deployed within all corps were ideally suited for submitting 
weather data. It was a relatively timple task to train the Special 
Forces personnel in gat fieri up; the information, and their excellent 
communu jti<:>io f.u ifities permitted rapid submission of reports. 
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Summary 

The intelligence challenge in Vietnam wu more than rinding 
the enemy. The challenge wu providing timely, accurate, adequate, 

md usable intelligence in supjwMn \>\ ilm Mi> .ikrr\ (mm the 

Military Assistance Command riHiiiiwrulrj .md his luiilclirlnl turn 
ma rider* to (he Commander in Chief in Washing*)"! ,\n mgiwi^i 
cion designed Co meet lh.it challenge was created. It c>C4ibtnlictl for 
the CitM time in history a combined military i rite I licence system. 
It took longer Id establish that system than it should have because 
once again, we were not prepared. 

A few of the- miiiiy Irssoni 1 learned, tome for the umpteenth 
time, follow. 

Unity of Command, One of the long-:u £ rplfd piimijMVt nf 
war— uniiy of i ciuimand— was violated in Vic Mum bit .l use cif the 
iiiLtLLic i:f ific insurgency. In this conflict, all U.S. in tel I iRcnce or- 
ganizations were not centralized under the M ACV comm;mdcr 

Combined Inielligeuee. Contingency plans should include draft 
agreement*; mjimIlii^ h _i ii i ■ ^ putiediircs: organizational, func- 
tional, and mannitiy c i>mm-|»iv .md h^mica! uip|x>rl plans to cv 
f.lljliih J LOttlhilinl uilelliyeiH e system, jjiclrl.lhk unhiding ;»ll 
military and civilian agrncus 

Combat-Ready tnleUigfNfe force Structure. The force structure 
of the services must include the combat-ready intelligence structure 
to support contingency plans. Such Forres shtmhl he i n^.iyed in 
collection and production activities during peacetime at well as 
wartime. They should be capable of deployment on very shun 
notice and should arrive in the area of operations with all equip- 
ment and facilities required. Time is precious. 

Order of Battle. Qrder of kittle- is the foundation of combat 
intelligent r. OciLn ■ »F h.ntlr tr.mmig in the U.S. Army has been 
deplorable for many years. Milii.uy intelligence officers should 
have been trained e»n enemy units, n cartons, and tactics, as well as 
on the Viet Qmg infrastructure, 

Human Iniriligmte, Among the best sources of cotnbat 
intel] Lgencc are knowledgeable informants and captured docu- 
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mcnts. The draitic cutback in resources and training devoted to 
human intelligence since World Wu II has seriously Tednred our 
capacity in this Acid. Officers staled for key command and stall 
positions Alannld be educated on the advantages and limitation* of 
I h is aspect or military intelligence. 

Tactical Training. Our forces must know the tactics of the 
enemy an the h.ntlrfirhl where lir will In- taught. We did not have 
thai knowledge when we were committed. Our combat units were 
not properly mined 10 maintain contact with ihe memy once it 
was made. Consequently, we did not fix l he enemy so thai he coo Id 
be destroyed on the ground. 

Rrconnaissanfr. Reconnaissance provides eyes and ears for ibe 
commander. The intcLli^encc officer should have staff superviiion 
over all reconnaissance, including ground reconnaissance. 

Commutiitatiam. Inu-ll^rim- inpiim the timely movement of 
extremely large volumes of words and picture*- Dedicated com- 
munication! in support of intelligence are a necessity. Automated 

sWnm driigntd \n disjihy rJemenK of intelligence in a fortim .iir 

gnod if capable or reflecting i be human analysis essential to valid 
intelligence. The human need* a data haw The daia base require* 
rnmmunicaiiom. 

Initiative. Intelligence officers should be imbued with the 
necessity to provide intelligence and appropriate recommendations 
Upon VhtCh plans and lUrnuis .m- initiated r.ilhri lh:in jmt in 
respond to requestl for intelligence. 

'".Scores Out." When I enlisted in ihe Army I was trained as 
a scout of a rifle squad, When I he command "Scouti Oul" was given 
I ran forward wiib my rifle at port arms to an area from which I 
supposedly could observe the enemy. When t saw the enemy I faced 
my lender mid si|rnaled information on the enemy. I believe that 
whenever a contingency plan is approved thai identifies a potential 
enemy our senior military authority should issue the order "Srouii 
Out." implying thai a few military intelligence "scouts" be dis- 
patched tr> or near the FuLutr fmiential area of (operations BO 
ohaerve, report, and plan for our item war, hoping thai inch scouts 
will be listened to and action!) will be taken lo avoid another case 
«F loo little loo late and inadequate training, I know from expert- 
■ nif' ch.it nuh .til effort will be opposed strongly. I also know from 
experience that such can and must be done. 

Brigadier General Philip B. Davidson. Jr.. a West Paint class- 
mate and my successor as the Assistant Chief of Staff for Intelli- 
gence. U.S, Army, Pacific, alio succeeded me in .Saigon. I had 
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recommended him lo General Westmoreland as the ftneit officer 
available. I uid my goodbye* and wrote ihe following letter to 
each membeT of ihe learn: they wcte thr Hties who develo|icd the 
organization and conduct rrl (hr mlr ttl imrllii;rijir m Valium: 

t'jxui my drpailurr lionj lliii ioUimjiill I 1 .1 kc pi idc ■■■ CXpteuLlLjt 
my admiral inn for jmur iiiir&rrLfrd |Mi1orMiitmr ot ilulj Voli have 
earned lor military- intelligence a rrjiiiunnii of pxrcllrnrc wramJ 10 
none, You ronmcrntly have prnvitU-tL limply and accuratp irM*11ig"icr 
ujwii which Ihe direction jml mjjjpon of thit war have been bated 
You collectively commute ihe ftnm military intelligence team to ever 
lupport our armed force* in combat. Your put performance ii mag- 
nilkent history. Your future holdi createt thallcii|{« and opportunities. 
Your capabilities, are extensive. J hate full rflnhdrinc thai y*>u, yunt 

oflHCTf, rioncoramiuicrilrd otlKCTy ridiitrd |KTU)mir[ and civilian* will 
continue tu keep intelligence mil from where it belong*, It has been * 
great honor serving with you ai a member of the Fin* Tram. Fleatr 
convey my appreciation to all concerned. 
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Appendix t; 



SUMMAKV Ot Hkll.ltNG OM V|RT COHC TAXATION 

The following is a summary of the briefing on Viet Cong p« 
lion presented on Mny ILW»7 by J-2, Military Assistance Com- 
mand, and bawd on a Combined Intelligence Gemer study 
completed, on I April 1967; 

This hriefing is a precis of a recently updated Combined Intelli- 
gence Center study on Viet Cong taxation which was based on an 
analysis of interrogation reports, captured documents, agent re- 
ports, and U.S. and South Vietnamese Army files. The Viel Cong; 
rely heavily upon the food and money which they obtain from the 
economy of South Vietnam. They obtain the majority of this food 
and money by levying utxes nn the populace of the country. Thil 
briefing summarizes the varimti typrs of nxes levied by the Viet 
Cong and the major features of their lax system. 

■Several reasons apparently prompted the Viet Cong to adopt a 
formalized lax system. First, as the war expanded, food and money 
were needed in larger amounts and on a predictable basis that 
would allow the Vict Cong to budget fur future operations:. Second, 
a compulsory tax system bad Uwatlvjiicj^c of providing litem more 
direct control over the civili-m | Herniation. Third, the Vice Cong 
hoped that a ijk would appear tm Ik- a more legitimate technique of 
obtaining funds than. ih c previously used contribution schemes, 
since the levying of taxes is a governmental function. Fourth, the 
Viet Conf? realized that they needed a way to insure chat revenues 
were not diverted into tin- (edition's jxvket, Finally, they have 
for many years mainiainrd detailed M-uuit \tati»liti Havering mtiit 
of South Vietnam: these naiiMin would facilitate the establishment 
of a lax system. 

The lax system is directed at the national level by trained 
economic advisers, who comprise the finance and economic section 
of the Central Office of South Vietnam. At province, dm Tin. and 
village level, the .il c ll.i] opc-uitiou of the iax syurm is rarticd rtnt 
by the taxation and lolletiion subsection of the echelon finance 
and economic section In addition* a typical echelon finance and 
economic section contain* several other subsections. 

There has been ji marked upward trend in Viet Cong tax raies 
M their requirements for food and revenue have grown. In addi- 
i in ii in r.imrtg rates, the Viet Cong have attempted to increase tax 
revenues by enlarging the areas covered hy taxc* and by initiating 
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new taxes in area* already under taxation. Viei Cong revenue* in 
19W. «f which lax collection* were the chief com foment, wnr 
estimated at two billion piaster*. 

Various types of taxes are important to the enemy. At the 
pRKIK the Viet Cong are levying taxes on agricultural production, 
transportation, plantation*, businesses, import! and exerts, prop- 
erty, arid income in descending order of importance The majority 
of food and money firmed from the tax system come* flora 
apiculture, trans]*>ii,uioii, .mil najTkciing «f agricultural \ntx\\\< is 

The rice tax, the most important of the agriculture taxes, 
provides the Viet Cong with their largest amounts of food and 
money. In fact, a dim live from (he Central Ofrke of South Viet- 
nam stales that 80-90 percent of the annual Viet Cong budget is 
obtained through this type of taxation. Agricultural lax raits vary 
in different parti of thr niniiity, hut on :in aii-ragr- the Virt Corif> 
tax 25-30 pen-en i nf the farmer'* crop, fn some areas, however, 
they have ooOeoted all of a farmer"* paddy at harvest exrrpt iV>r the 
amount ith pined by hi* family Iot subsistence. 

The second most important lax to the Viet Cong it the Iran* 
pnttation tax. This tax has several advantages to the insurgents, 
First, it can be Col1e< in] cut a hit and run basis ai collection points 
lvhii li .lie liK.irrd .,11 m.ijos linrs ,>f i 01111 n unit .11 ion ill .1lr.11 uhi<h 
fa*W control df the road or waterway and whii h offrr n -atly r-u jj* 
if ihr pwiijit is discovered. Also, since the taxes are levied on iranjr 
fius, the Vict Cong do rat incur the discontent of a particular 
Irkale Second, the rates can be raised quickly in order lo meet cur- 
u-hi 1 it h." rational needs. Third, the transportation tax allows the 
Viet Cons, to maintain a degree of control over many of tin- l('C'\ 
in South Vietnam, At the present time the Viet Cong are raxing 
literally everything that moves through their tym and government 
nijiinilled areas. 

I'ntil I Wo. Viet Cong taxes i>n plantations in South Vietnam 
may have been second in importance only 10 jgTLirulLural taxes. 
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[ 1 1 taxes have act minted Fur as much as half of l he total Viet 
Cong itienue* in a few pruvirim is here there are concentrations 
<A |]Iijh.h ions. However, operational clidii nliici and the resistance 
< if «:me ii^neri to Viet Cong taxation mr pcivsihly reducing tlii* 

ixllKC III IlIIkK -Mill Il-Jl t ! t _- I In- IJU-IMI I • lllf.lllll I LS% I'll fill 1 - trUlll 

ol taxation. 

l \ir system has. two urong points. First, it is de sinned i» 
draw revenue from every segment of the South Vietnamese econ- 
omy. Srciml, Uic swrrn ,l 1 1 1 % 1i»t i In- pyramiding of taxes; that is, 
multiple revenues can Ixr ginned hy directly or indirectly taxing 
a single item on each of the nrirmul Ma^s nil pi mine i inn, transfior- 
tatioit, processing and marketing. Frequently r^fxnt, ini|iori. and 
additional transportation taxes will be levied mi an iiem .is it 
passes through Vict Cong-controlled areas in route to final COO- 
sumption. All of tliese taxes are added in arriving at the final price 
of the itrm. 
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The system does contain inherent weaknesses. First, it requires 
rli.n 1 1 nj i < 1 1 U'cn n" and administrator be well trained if it is to work 
i ill ■ mm ! v. -Such persons are currently in slmrt supply Un the Viet 
fjmn Second, increasingly heavy taxes arr lirttiv lr\u<l <m the 
populace. Discontent on the |mrt of the people is imly mniii.iS 
under such ciu nuisances. Third, all ictl HipetJtHMii in jui urea often 
present the Viet Conj; Emm mile* ting taxev 

Despite these isrji Lncs-srs, the Viet {long tax system is highly 
effective and supplui the enemy with substantial amounts uf food, 
money, and tomro] over the population 
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Glossary 



ACoES 

At)! 1 

AHV\ 

CDEC 
CDIC 

C'ipak Fall* 



CG 

CICV 

CIO 

CIS 
CUD 
CM EC 
CMtC 

Q0MU9MACV 

CTZ 

EEJ 
EOD 



Assistant Chief i>f Staff 

Automatic data processing 

Army of (tic Republic of Vietnam 

Combined Document Exploitation Center 
Combined Division Interrogation Center 
Joint operation earned one by the In and 25th 
infantry DiviiLtinv 1 7Jd Airborne Brigade. 

11th Armcnrrtl Cavalry Re^imcnl . .irnl rioulh 
Vk'lrirnnrn; Army uiu'tt agaimt Vj#t Cong 
M: In. II-, K . 1 1 [V hc.iilqii.irr.rr-, in Ihr lrn:i 
Triangle, 8-26 January 1967 

Commanding general 

Combined Intelligence Center, Vietnam 

Centtal Intelligent? Organisation (Republic of 
Vietnam) 

Cnmliinrd Intelligence Stafl 

Capital Military DiMrkt 
Combined Materiel Exploitation Center 
Combined Military Interrogation Center 
Commander,. U.S. Military Assistance Command. 
Vietnam 

Project undertaken in l%5 to obtain imagery 

interpretation equipment 
Corps tactical rone 

KuCntial rlrmCnts ol mlcnniaticin 
tLxplmi ve nntnnme diipoul 



F^iumk/Rj^g t>o\r. 0|h-jjshji> initiated I December lft56 by three 

U.S. and three South Vietnamese battalions 
with the minion of searching out and destroy- 
ing thr Viet Cong; main force units, guerrillas, 
a net infraMruetuw in Viet Cong Military 
Region IV 



C-2 

"Go" letmi 



Assistant Chief of Start for Intelligence 
Teams of U.S. and Vietnamese interrogator 
who were always ready to be dispatched from 
Saigon to support combat units when inter, 
rogation rnjuiiprnenti exceeded local cipj. 

MUda 
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j KM International Buiineu Machine 

II Imagery inirrurClaLiun 

IOD Intelligence Opetaiimn Division 

IPW ttiwinrr nl « ji interrogation 

J-2 Aniitant Chief of Staff for Intelligence 

fimcnow Cmr UJS.-Vietnamrse operation conducted Fehniary- 

May 196" in War Zone C and bordering 

provinces 

MACV VS. Miliury Auiitartce Command, Vietnam 

Ml Miliury intelligence 

MIHA&S Miljinrj iittcHigrnti: battalion (air reeonnai^ 

wncc Mipporl) 

M5S Military Security Service {Republic of Vietnam) 

OB Order of bank 

PJCC Province Intelligence Coord inal ion Committee 

RVN Republic of Vietnam 

RVNAF Republic of Vietnam Armed Force* 

S - Intelligent officer 

Starckht Operation by VS. marine* which reamed in the 

fir»t major encounter between VS. and Viet 
Cong farc« in Vietnam, late lummer 1965 

TRAC Target Rewarth arid Aiiatviii Onto 

U5ARV U.S. Array, Vietnam 

VCI Viet Cong infraMrncturc 

WAYitpr Project undertaken by (he lit Military InirlL. 

Rente Battalion {Air Reconnaissance Support) 
to produce annotated photonup* of U.S. in- 
sulutuou and areu in which military oper- 
ations war pi. cil in Iwjulii Vietnam 
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OV-1 pMw*V M.97, IH 

RB, RC HY Action: 97 

tf-JI Hit; M 
All liht <tt LTOopi iDd ivpplLfV H, HI 
AJfam, Utatnum Colaiirl Hrnri JJ 

^inm.inhkin. riploicjrinn i l W 

VUrtriel, npMwien imi ilud} ol. 
Ak Ciing fkww^BW 135 

An Siuifn l»r«rtir»rt 135 

Ar»j|>iiT iwhttirjun fr, K^vif. li jiii! 

Apt* jpjIvWi H-M,fl1,» 

Am InieLlijtrnfTi HW-IS. Stt dJm irior 

i nif ll ij^ rfg ' t t' ^. 
Armomi Gmfcrj RrniiMiii. HA: », 40. 

iai-» 

Ann Tiurlligcnct JVImuI: 136 
Anill#ivftrrii»pi)oti- mi-lOT. |«,l0o 



AmiUnl Chief erf l4lf for Ifilrlliitrnir 

PAr&7 

Airnrili™: 10- Jl. Xh di'fo T<t«nriun 
Auriralun forces : S4, IK 
Auloinjiic \*t\u lirUI ^lirui 

MIK1IIJ1EI hIjU firim-wme. «. il. iT. *4. 

tM. IJI, 149-5*. 155-44 
Auhmmek frix«v»n(( Shiuii, 

aci 4« 

AUjiUhi U4iit«: 14 

Hj Vmrn r-ii '.n- r I V. 

Bit Lira Amine*: 11* 
Baker. Major John O 40 
H»r» Mr 7 Ku«: 154 
H»kt.«m«i: 4. i, 02-64, 197.109. 

Hen Cii: Ill 

Btcn H<u: IM 

Berth thKsnp- Plainer: I If 

Bin* ThuHA rnnin«: Jfl 

rlmli Totr rrwinn: 7? 

»l=*r»|>W«l dn*, cniripnllriK 77.T4-TT 4 

no. nv r&.m 

Brtjby 'cap*, rneav, if* Mlltrfd h 

nploillEkM IfHl itwU of. 
Hii'Hilhlic maifflxni; 129 
Jl.inirr »-i»lniii furr-.v 

CjL Loot kUri: IM 
t*l»**H, Rtinuxl 10) 

£ jjufjl MilNiTy Dilirtfir 73-71. 77 
CiMiiltla, fiwmv: It9, ISH 
Ch wl t y Di««i"» (AJ«r««l*i. IM: 40 
CiJH* f«i±i Of^ttrinti 9. t4- ». 77, 1 1», 

CcmorkMp. nrtd>f o(: I49-4A 

I fnlul f lYiiim irr w of ScKlh Vlriliim 

Crnlnl lnlelligmcr Afpnc, IU. IM 
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fininl Inidlierncr OmanitMtHM, RV V: 
TS-14 

tVfliril OnVefrf South Virlrum 

.[■OSVNi. NVA M.J*, lit. 117. 

in 

Cl.rtnir.jl *njUut: II 

Ctwt*ic*l B«rietK4o|icitlti*l»olo(nal 

Ej|i!i|>mnil nifnit Mil rr 1*1 

I Jinintjl I k-r jr hmml , IHth tt 
«m Hoi program »-». 107. IIJ-15 
I I id.. Curnmiini'M \rt I'enptr ' 

Republic of Chin*. 
. ' . I ... 24,4* 
c:hiM>rtf Ttiica r*ri>virwr: 115 
c:huhm. I Icurenaru Catonel t> Xiun. 

VI A III 

CHI iJbfTr S 

CHHIKn rnir.Vr.rrV M-». H3-44J 
Cmlijii |r,nrnlji I"krrnv7 CrnuiM. 

(rAV- «l. |l>-. 
riaMifirjimn c4 itooamenit: », 23. 34-37. 

14f-41. I« 
Clrritiinf , enemy. }## Miwilrl, 

nph>iti[luii aitil irurfU «(. 
CoChlcn River: ISA 
Ca I :«»k Picrt Inee: I H 
CoUkikhi lim itkrii, j-S 14 
<'UitlrHi'in Mjnirrnveni hum. 

LTSMACV: H, IIUI2 
CollccltDri prwei* and »<ii>Mln 13-14, 

i ft. it. mi. is\ si. ey 

71 , *4~$ft. IM-13. 1». 140. 1 37-3* 

C ■ •111 IkIC incefhgriicr fi— 7, fl, IV It. 
'II I.-. Ill 

Comltae npmimn Ctnlef. L'JMACV 

r*Hnlnr>rcl C-jTn|HipPT> Man I'.'. 
( .iinl:nn-.l Opcumrrri KtplntiaiKMi 

OtttcTT 16. a. sine. st r nt, 

113-125. lil-M 
rximlNncd Intel lurence Center, Vknfuch 

<CICV) : 14-1 4, 14.11-tt, 45-05. 

C7-*». 74, f)5. 104. 117. IS8-77. 131. 

1St-17. 150. 153-54 
< untuned tnre II Igrrirr <ir*-r*i jr*i< 21-24. 

+Vtt.te-»7. |-H^s. |57 
Combined InrrillftrtKi School: (5.**. 

|M 

Combined ItiidlirrTxe Jj If, Iff?, 



<<imhinnrl Mjlrnrl plfnl il Irwi CVntrr 

I ft. 21. tVH, 113. Ill 
Combined VHUirv IntnTORatKH. 

Center 1«. M.36-32. 51, 113. 

114-17, 124, 144 
(jitmblbcd Seeuriiv Conunlitre: 77, 141 
( tilitnujiiii j inJ Hinntrcil l*-20 22-24, 27. 

4*. 71-74., Jft. 1«, 1«, II*. 

150-51, 157 
Commander In Chief, IVifk. lev I'niinl 

Slatei Pari fir Command. 
(lommiMiiutkMit 
enemv. 3*r 

role In laidllner - : I ■ "I !."- 
■ecuiicy at: ! 1*1-47 
i ^™mLjrtJdJlir«n-<-J«[IQrtlin tt|vif*nrtiL. 
njilnii»<Hiti df- 44 V. i'u \irn*l 

n|ii«pnKnt.rtjploir*lirni »r«d itira> 
of. 

( •n..nnin>in > f.r,L l.lrrtaakntJIMlQa, 

CMEC: 41 
Cnntprervnmist- Intelligente- Plot ram 

Ml 

i"iuii|ruier nnn*i! 5., ?, 33, W-Jff, 5?-5f. 
95, 111. 149-50. 153 

CrM*»m irrnjnl 5T 
Ccwir T*c 4 Cjrnjijt]ri>- T3 
(^rtHiiiMihin |in>|MU H -17. 1"*. IM 

fVirtlfi'l ■ >T inlrll(iyfld'r>. SrV fjMBRUIld 
• ml rntlrltol. 
*TT>*llrwi prfrrwrw- ",11, 3I-5J, 

45. 19-50. «-r».1H, I CI, lit. 

m. 13*. J 40 
CoorJiniCrcn rjrrxew H. 11-32. 

♦0 r 4i.fti, iW.*t-91 US, 117. IfT. 

1 40, ISO. 1 13 
[jerpt TACikal /ortei 
I; ft. VH. 114 

III U.flO, lit, 136-37, 1 41) 

IV W. lit. l34-» 

rmirlrrnpiimJKr F i|.-ninj[T jtiJ 

crjrj n t rr r* |»n wi »i{r 
('ruinlrrliHrllkrrTKf: Hi vjikm, J-Z 13*. 

140. KM! 
{'-THiriEnntcllirrTKC opennw It. If. 

», 30. I»-4T 
c:<MjnterLiii<ILf*nce irtd Seeuritr 

ttlirtloi. J-J: ItV IS 
r.iMiniefuhiMAfe. iff Sabaiaee and 

ri*jc«i«rubau(r?- 
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f riniitrMilU*nk>fi S\Mtn+u*tm and 
i i -.irtlrl tuhtrrMQffl. 

Ceurktvnice: +0. 49 
Crop»iim-» lS1»So 

4„.1,,iirl William. II 4 
( npl<nri|ihir imyIiw: 56. 147 
( ii. llmnh, NVA IH 
CuOii; 40 

Currency, (cwiurd at: 54 

4:urrerit lnlrlligmLr »nd lortlnliofii 

DjvlWMK j-2: It 

It* Nitf IH 

ttita fr«i"in|5 trail, Z?ih: l(H 

Dm Njfhia Frovlncc: 7t 

bividwi. BiijpiHiri firtfti! Philip ft.. 

Jr.: IS*-W 
ItacrpikHi p™<<(i-»4*w™iV: t» 

l)«rtio«ll. DT4KTK ftfr S-ft 

Dftcriic, Depirtnvml Of: 20. 3 J. 4*. 1*8. 
US 

Detcrue Inieil^gnKE Apnci' 19. 59. 44, 

III. ISBv 142, 14*. 153 
I'lri niw L jU(iiiH.f Imiiciilc: £0-27 

lirful utnin i,|Ktill01l1. 41 

DialOMrt of Viet Cong Trrnd[»k>jii 
H 

Vtinh TiKWff Prtrdre*: 13$ 

bluritKriion ]KTOcr»- T-B, HMI, in. 
(H.6V47. 123- 129-194, 136-57 

Oo, Mmfoi Gflwnl Tran. NVrY 1 1 >"> 

[hMiilee, dntdlljmcr: 6-11., IS. I* 

[fcnumrnii 
f|»u.rylnj|. 9. it, Sft-S?, 142-1*. 1« 
nplint'ilui Jin! jfulstli: 14, 14. 

22-29. 25. s2-w. 5i,?i r ]is, ns-ifi. 

124-29. 1S1-3S. Am afcc 

Imrlligerxr (-<|jli»ii 

aiwl ttudT of. 
]i'"iiiPiicjn Republic csperfmsr* W 

HilpllUJIinij llkli h I '■ W \"w\\t\n% 
IrtvllWi. 

F.< iwiinnii w rutiure, cmr. M 
Fiuaihif 10 

F;iwnlui*«TT, (Vm-nl rrf. ilir Amn 

ri'.^iiirrr (iqiai|irfniir. rnnnv. fir 

Milcri<4..ri;pkH4i'k>n mil nuil* «r. 
EnjrinwT un-ti: 14, 125. 159 
h Company: lis 



Enpnerr tniii*-Oj«iin.ii*rl 

S4Tlh Niloon: 1 55 

'.Tin iKradimenl: 55 
|j{ mil narni 

(Mnf. ire Munirl. npkillitlvn. ami 
hllltli til. 

iiiirlln-riiLi- jtquitulcfi at: 161 —5? 
Fifimniir jiul iiiiintrretpiMii|i«: It. Id, 

a 

Evwnlijil rinmiwm Inrmmuboii: ». 

n-|fl. 94. Ill 
brinuHcv }irrMr»nf 4. I»,l». 

\rr a!\tx Rcpwt»- 
Evaluation pnxm 7-8. 22, 3-5-3K. 99-42. 

51. W-W. 1 12. 126. 151 
EkfJufige program*, personnel' 22. 24-20 
Fxplolujiina DIyhJoti. J-2: 115 
lAptiHiUt nrJrurwe Jlipout luni: 44 

lMU.ik ri|3nji4qfK T2, 77/ 
FirUI F.i.. r II ll!5, 117-25 
FiliiiK *v»liwn. Sioi »kt jiii! m rin tt 

Film imior M 

Food Ioum. enemm : 1 24-25 

Jm*3i;n l.Ulwn Omor. J-2: 108 

IVMiihcmom, hkbit i%. 125 

} err W-irtlil Mllkl^lh AUrHXnCr I'OKfi 

13-13. W-23, , 1ST, 111 

runihru mijijhi.1 t!SO-SI 

G^-Ui IVikhl- i>]H-rj[WWV I in 
<'.»fCll(Tr.rnmiHljliiKi«ir V2 r -1 
<i f nfrql Mi|ipili HPiil Tiiui^mnii Srtihm, 

CMEC: 41-12 
trfrwij ConvEatloriK 2). 50-91 
C\m Ddnhi PnntrKe: TS. 110 
[.ijip, Crntial \'o \|}Uh«v. SfVA: II 
T.cT [fail**: 29, S9, 42. 44 
L.uliLlicin. ( 'xilniirl RriljinnlfK UMR: IVi 
G™»lmjn C jjT<H»</| rjUl ]W 

fiTapJiir^. 'iniiriii I'IFf : 41 

Oudplx. LiriHrniiil 4"jiiIihu4 FjIkjiiI M.. 

UD 

i Hl*m Ita. Uni<» and *>pri Jl If mi nirnn 

t$.5l,Tl-73. 107 MO 
4'riill o( Tonkin: 27 

H.i in LMM IUvci: IS 
Ifju fli»m Riirt 15 r i 
l|»w»li fimlnniir; 1-1, I TJ 
ltrinboc*,rl. Camnumlf-f Chiila, 
LI SNA- 14) 
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Hniuget, l.thiiciuiil General John A.: 
JO 

HrliLUpcm: 10, IDI.Xrvatw Aircraft. 
Wjmmf IS; ID 

ttih fla -h lunik I '.' I 

Hni Qaft prnfp-iin' 33, 30. 39-30, SI. 

in 

IClMT 11+ 

Hung. NjtiiTen Una NY A - 114 

Inndirr InlnpnlMnn 4*. 57 -60. 05. 

109-101, 111. 121. 134-37 
Indning >rit<Tni S*-W. III. 

191-33 
Inltmiv Buf^jdff 
Itttk U[hi:», 114-11 
imh IjkIh Si 

C r I r ^. 1 1 1 1 -. Hinin'IH 

Ih: 1 10-35 
2SHI1. 10, IIS-35 
■ nlUim«ifl, nKniV 3*, IS. 94. ». 101, 

IK. W. J jo, I5I-3T 

Enftirmjluwi f-vilunp- in! dintmnir itt 

142-44 

Inrnnini-r* IW. 109, 125, 144. 157-M -T" 

Inrnnd drnm 98-97. I M l 03. 117 
lnl(iili»T. viluc o4r 130 
CnrMJlLlliiiIU, filial: 1-13 
lulrllixn-.n- KMtm II jiiillinn Siilrm, 
T.75MACV III 

IntrlUifTBtr OjicrjtHmi r>|viijo«i. |-J 1*. 

W-W, IM. Ill 
InwHigrlur prwru 

*rr*inil Y n, M M. (1. 0* 
mt ancrittanr 1(7-13 
rUuifimlkKi pmntuio.' 4, 25, 56 S7, 

ic; i vi 
coJIrtlion procnt: IJK-14. 16, II, 3li », 

40. 43. 49-30, 3*. 41, II. 9*-9S, 

104-1 J. IM, 140. 
cotatui ofMncianc 4-7,0, |S.tM. 

oonblBed ap*ijiii»ii 21-24. 4I-6J. 
45-67, 113-K, 11J 

t«K¥irajru! j nr1 . iicil rn| |t-JO.S2-14. 

K7. M. 73-7*. 90. IM. 100. 1 II, 

IJ9-W, 150-11, in 
lonmuiiiiilHim in: 7, 19. ?1, 131. I Ml 
GtKrpmtiaa uid cooidkruiJoa in: t, 

n.sj-a.4o,».s^sa, id. 44, 



■ ■'•■c II igciKf pavcm {jt-niinurd 

4* 50, «-«. ffl. 91-9*. 99, tot. 1 1 1, 
I IT. 13*. 137. 1JIJ, 140. 1», l» 
drtitllmiicm pmcm 7-*. 24. IMI. ». 

M.«-*7. in, 129-34. 130-1? 
ri™ trine awl pruhmph? ; 4-1 1 . 13. 1 1 
™r-nl«il rl<Kirn4tol in formic wo: 4. 

9-10.91. Ill 
citimrtctlB: 4,9-11, 130.129 
fvjiijii \on pituu 7 4.33,34-34, 

»4f. 11, H f), 111. 110, 111 
cuhirxge irnl Ji-icluvuif- 112--44 
nptoliuMm iml trudf of: 4, I, 10, IB 
33-35. Z5-». J«. J6-J7. 59. *0 44 
S|, 51-SS, 71, tlO-H, U6. l?5-34, 
111. 111. 141-11. 149 
taUiitlnln; ISO 
liainn In: 11-39, 44-W, 107, HI 
iiunJiffTBHH prtKHjurei: 140-90 
niiukm of: 5 0, ll, 1 36, 1ST 
■»KjnUMioa: 4-6, 0. II, I3-3D.34. 
27-20.41-4?. 17-57. 1*7 

]u(Errn jiulrtfc 01-01. 117 

nnd (rainknr V 10. 10. 11-12. 
24-26. II . 37. 40. 90-17. 64-00. 6A-M. 
99-100. 101, tin. 109, 127. I«, 143, 
139-94 

irpnlv |>ii-|uialiun jml rlixliiliu I 

C* 7. 12-11. 2t-». 30. 44. H. 04. 

71. 71. I«. 110-12. I». Ill 
Tocjtih **vi a*u\r*\+ 4. 7. Zt. 4*. 

31-91.69-04. IW. 121. 126. 1X1-34 
TCKxnm 3-0.9, II, 13.09 
jerior d|kiii1diik 04 7 1 
njfl iiriiiinrji iun tm\ afitnimn^: 

11-1 H. 71-71. UK 
iinii|;r jnrl rrirlrtjl 51, JH-S9, IK. 00, 

(7-60.71. 93. lOI. 111-12.157, M9, 
131-93 

■Uratruk apenlUnn; 6-7. I*. 3*. 4*. 01. 
IXf 

mminiiin, pnpanlion in<A 
d.Hiiliurkm W. ». M. 11 '.2. 
ID*. IYJ-3I 

wijipriii d: 110-54 

ii-eIuiilj! iitirili^mrf I ft, 44. 1*tJ7 

limrlimi, rilu* of: 7. 1*9, 147 

EnlflliKmrrKTVitr.rti^aaT, 5,13, 144 

Inwll iperw? utiiI*- 9, 10-19 
irnkilv l«, 44H7. ISO 
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Inirlligt rxe unni.-Ctwiiiininl 
.l,r,. t lh 12, i!t iT. 31. IT 
IJfth Ctvup: 1-9, 7S, 111, 13* 
M'hU Cioup: 19.71, 111 
HQth C.Kup: 18-11 

.th .iji J i. I J I 

IM BaluUeo (KtfcAJUi> : 99-191, W4. 

LEI.IZ3.II5 
SIMfa BiIUKca: 4* 17 
U-Jih Bjtuliciii I ■ ■ I'. 17.AS, IS 
49M SpcriaL Opt-r-iiUiiw l)ei jrlmirni: 

109 

TMlh DrtKhMKMt; HUff, 13* 
lnL«ru[i(Hijl lii'inni l,Lm ». 71, 
Ill 

Incrrroeaikwi ii Wrnw ami prirUcr A* ID. 
K, IS. 22-SS, »-H. », SL IK I II. 
HVH. i*S-W. 131, l» 

lr.ln-.irhi jlln j,U-;: IH 
lnfn i rulinlr. 116-7* 
|*|i»n I'-'r 

fdiKinum. (.fnrul ItimliL K-! 9 
fniX AiT-CrnuiwI (>|im«iiirn *i .Inn 

|o.r>i t.lurf* ol Still: IB 

|oint General iul. ILVN: It, 77. M. a*. 

«, n-H t IS, IS9< 140. IS* 
Juiitc LTA Public Alain Ofce lift. IW 
Juhcnow Cm' opetiium: S4 S&, 11V 111 

krlltt, UfWMLmi Colonel Eugene, Jr.: 

K.rfli rnlmvri FnHb J. IU* KW 
Kinv ||,u I'mvjmi- I «■ 
KKCawitKooct 109. 114 
KomcT. Robert W.r 7i. St* *bp Unlied 

Sinn r nil uwy 
Kora. 5rr JtcpubMc cf Kmrj inun 
Komit Wat fupmnia: 4, 90 
Kr- Kfluyn Can: 7? 
Lin, Mijot Van, AkvN: 40 
t-itMguigf bar riff, <rtf tf«oslii(t: 21-22, 

W-2*. 67, 69. IW m 
I J- 6.60.64.94. 1H 
I4*4«m* twm XUfttmm; IS7-59 
LKiIkhi. BiiirXikiing SI-S2. i* W. 107. 

Ill 

I kiufluJfaen 1QVI0G 

1 .Kill h IM. Fi e. epnj.1 >n«i I Dl 

I nrf iiTnmiiiiiuliim. fmrrav 57,43., 

IN 

I irwiiei; 3I-Z2. ZA-27J7 



Lb Co: % l» 

I uiti IIn/mIki GciktiI Njcuvrm N(9». 

AH.VN: 73-71, 1 40 
Lagkilcal f|Mn» iwl operations 54, 

101 

Eji^ktijuJ uiirrni jcii] nftfriiKHH, crwnif 

5-6. 197. W 
lot. Cdlwirl H« A»1V U. IC. H. 

17,f*-M. 110, 120.1 H. l» 

M j l nrrvice: 71 

Mani^f rrteni procedures IW-Si 

Mipt, oiBipllilkfi iwt dlMhbvtioB of- 

W H. ». «1. 100, IM-17, 

I5S-56 

Mjihlr \, V Minntjlil IH 

Miu,n Timk eptn'toft: 1*1 
MalctM 

(nrmi loon.- 114—25 

nplnciiiod irxJ kudr of; II. 72-2 J, 

a*, aft. 40-44. frm, its. i if 

McCiiifhtfi. Colonel Ceoife: 159 
M.Milr. tjJumtfl Jorkn | , I Nflrtt H'. 
M«MHIia». BUI 1SS 

rj, RitlrrC \ i 2C 
Mtfftal IMjrKmruil. 'i?tM: M 
HMnl Section, CMEC 41 

MedHll KipplhO- |[mI Kll i!". Srj 

Murrwl. eiplo»l»liiMi ituiL* id 
MrtofiR Hlvrr ud Delta: 4. 194-U 
Mlrrolilm imict: S9-S9. ISt 
M 1I1 1 j 1 > lULOiiKt pro(jiirm 6, 12. 47 
Miliun jiuthrt. 95, ItW 
MihUft Smiili) ienut, HVN: 19. 

n-U. I*M«, 144. I5& 
Him. mnn| JS*r Mjlrurl n jdiKial IlHI 

■ nd MMffol. 
Million iif ^Kiitiiliutr. RVV IH 
Miniwrir ol Mrmr. RVK : I W 
Miuile iiici. ntrm}!'; M 
MiKion. iiuelllgrn: S-4.fl, IM. 1*7 
MuImIiii Serniin. C.VI.C: 11 
MiHmiak. it* We-iiher, tteti am «p<Ti 

■M<irj!r. riHTin <i, fil 

M njwlhcijt. Colonel ^l™ri F. 49, 94 

Iff ThoKi^r: 111 

iVafioful IrHcTTOfilUm Cmlcr. RVJtf: JJ 
Sitiomil Libmtion PnHW lit, I If 
Xitlonil Poticr: tS. II. 1I-7S.77, 140 
Kltkwi] 3*turii> AfjMC] : 129 
L -,i-, j| ^unhii- iup[ic<tl I " I 
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NfthU, CU|irj-!i lin, Vjii ARVN » 

Ktu Tkmf iqe 

Ntuuu F^lUsptmini: 114-24 

VlirlK flftrr j I nmv I •>.". 

Noflli Vkrtnamne Arm* II. 41. 94. III. 

107. 109-10, 111,110-*] 
Nmh Vicfiumete Nivy: 20 

OpcTjtloni hnr>fti r C.iC\ r 40 
fificritiotn Dlmimu, J- J, r : 5M ACT: S 
Older at tulile. OWflty: «. 10, 11, 24. 

<W1 , CT-6». f4, t »7-rS, IS. 

1S7-JL1SJ 
Order ol luetic BntKfi. CICV: 30 
Ordnance llrtaflimrrM. 424ih: 44 
OrpuimikM. IntrlliRCTior: 4-4. a, It. 

», 2T-», 4 Mi 47-57. 157 
Oltanuikvi nicgrim: 22 

Fjtihriliiifi jirc*Tim 107. 110 

p*IK>ll 

*f4uiid: 104 
m*Tine: 0, 10} 
ipeciitiied 107 

■ Oofito SniRcr": 106 

l*en-|ilc\ Rr|mli|ir«f China fj.tm 

J*fin*nnH iV-Hrtar: J*i 

Jfitulrum |n<niii*t«. ♦nmiy Milcnrl. 

r* plod t if ion ind uuily of, 
PhHpfirr. RrijiilK, ^nrnl lainmir M 
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